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Preface 


The present volume contains a selection of articles published over a 
period of more than twenty years on various aspects of K gsatra and 
Ksetra, the inter-relaied domains of temporal and sacred power in 
medieval India and Southeast Asia. About half of the papers focus on 
Orissa and Puri with its Jagannatha cult. South India is represented by 
two contributions on the religious policy of the C6l]as and the early 
rulers of Vijayanagara and four papers deal with Southeast Asia with 
particular emphasis on Angkor and Indonesia. 

Thematically these papers are connected by the study of the quest 
of medieval rulers for legitimation through religious institutions. 
Whereas in earlier periods rulers derived religious legitimation of their 
authority through the performance of grand royal sacrifices, the early 
Middle Ages witnessed a decisive shift towards royal patronage of local 
or regional cults. This development was deeply influenced by the 
emergence of the bhakti cults as the new genuine folk religion. 
Politically perhaps even more important, however, were the strong 
local and regional roots of these cults. The spatial connotation of the 
cults, radiating from their sacred place, vested the newly emerging local 
and regional states with an additional dimension of territoriality. Of 
particular interest in this regard are the changing modes of legitimation 
at different stages of state formation, rangirig from princely patronage of 
tribal deities by emerging early rajas to the construction of imperial 
temples by rulers of the great early medieval “imperial” regional 
kingdoms. During the late Middle Ages royal ritual policy shifted its 
emphasis to royal patronage of places of pilgrimage and their cults and 
sectarian leaders. 

Puri’s Jagannatha cult provides an excellent example in the 
intrinsic relations between the emergence of a great regional kingdom 
under the Eastern Gangas and of a regional cult. One of the most 
fascinating aspect of the Jagannatha cult is its relationship with tribal 
cults as still manifested in the unorthodox wooden figures of Puri’s 
divine trinity. In order to trace the origin and early development of the 
Jagannatha cult which is still “shrouded in mystery”, extensive 
comparative studies of the tutelary deities of early royal dynasties and of 
the late medieval princely states in Puri’s hinterland have been 
undertaken, the results of which are included in several papers of the 
present volume. They reveal a clearly discernible pattern of a 
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synchronous rise of formerly tribal chieftains and of local deities to 
translocal and, more rarely, to regional importance. The dominant 
position of the Jagannatha cult in Orissa and Eastern India appears to 
have been based on the fact that its early development followed exactly 
this pattern of development till it finally became the tutelary deity of a 
mighty dynasty. Under the royal patronage its ksetra became one of 
India’s most important centres of pilgrimage, thus spreading the fame 
of its royal donors even beyond their temporal realm. Their strong 
affinity with the cult enabled them to denounce political opposition as 
treason (droha) to Jagannatha as whose earthly deputies (rauta) they 
claimed to rule. It was this “Puri model” which in turn deeply 
influenced the socio-political development in Puri’s hinterland. After 
the central Kingdom had succumbed to the Afghan Sultanate of Bengal 
in mid-sixteenth century, the mostly tribal rulers of the hinterland 
adopted this model in a process of “Ksatriyaization” during their 
emergence as autonomous local rajas. 

Another major theme of several articles is historiography and its 
relationship with legitimation of royal authority and, thus, with the 
process of state formation, too. During the heydays of Persian 
historiography at Muslim courts several regions of India witnessed the 
emergence of a new genre of regional historiography. Centring around a 
regional deity and its ksetra, it combined mythical accounts of localized 
divine manifestations and of founder-kings of the “hoary past” with 
legendary accounts of former imperial royal donors and short annal-like 
descriptions of more recent historical local kings. These rulers of local 
Successor states appear to have derived their legitimation primarily 
through patronage of the religious centres of their erstwhile imperial 
predecessors and through eulogies in these temple chronicles. The 
Madala Panji provides again an excellent example of this type of late 
medieval historiography. Originating in the period of restoration of 
places of Hindu worship under Akbar, these chronicles praise 
Ramacandra, the local ruler of nearby Khurda, for his restoration of the 
Jagannatha cult as the “Second Indradyumna”, the first being Puri’s 
mythical founder king. A study of the different versions of the temple 
chronicles of Puri and their various sources shows to what extent these 
late medieval temple chronicles served as a medium of royal 
legitimation. 

Two papers take up these themes in the context of South Indian 
history. The Cidambaramahatmya, an early and otherwise conventional 
hagiographic description of Chidambaram, contains clear allusions to 
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Preface xi 
needed some additional legitimation of his rule over South India. The 
foundation of the Vijayanagara empire offers yet another fascinating 
story of the role that hagiographic accounts and historiography played 
in the establishment of a medieval kingdom. Moreover the analysis of 
the contemporary sources of early Vijayanagara discloses a process of 
systematic “rewriting history” resulting in the invention of the story of 
Adisankara’s famous digvijaya and of his relationship with Sringeri,- 
thus laying the foundation of the future institution of Sankaracaryas. 
The papers on Southeast Asia deal with the same range of 
themes. They show that Southeast Asian indigenous rulers obviously 
had faced very similar problems of state formation which they tried to 
solve — under strong Indian influence — by similar means of 
legitimation as did their contemporary Indian “colleagues”. Viewing 
the process of state formation on both sides of the Bay of Bengal as a 
process of convergence! rather than as “Cultural transplantation” or even 
political colonization of Southeast Asia, comparative studies of South 
and Southeast Asia may help to understand more clearly processes in 
both regions which are seemingly not corelated. The paper on Max 
Weber’s contribution to the study of Hinduization in India and 
Indianization in Southeast Asia indicates the strong influence of 
Weber’s Indian studies on Van Leur’s conceptualization of Indonesia’s 
early history and its relations with India. The study of the Devaraja cult 
of Angkor, which had become a synonym for the cult of deified ‘“‘god- 
kings” in Southeast Asia as well as in India, was undertaken as a 
parallel study to the research on Orissa. A critical analysis of the 
epigraphical evidence of Angkor and references to certain cults in eastern 
India reveal in Southeast Asia in fact an even greater nearness between 
ksatra and ksetra than in India. But at the same time the study strongly 
disproves the widely accepted notion that “it was the king who was the 
great god of ancient Cambodia” (G. Coedes). Instead it was Siva who 
was worshipped as Devaraja, thus refuting indirectly also the equally 
wrong assumption that Orissa’s Gajapati kings once too had achieved a 
divine status. The paper on the epigraphical references to the “city” and 
the “state” in early Indonesia shows among other things that the spread 
of Indian religions and Hinduism in particular to Southeast Asia’s early 
courts was mainly due to the quest of early indigenous rulers for 
legitimation of their still uncertain royal authority. In the paper on the 


1 H. Kulke, ‘Indian Colonies, Indianization or Cultural Convergence ? 
Reflections on the Changing Image of India’s Role in South-East Asia’, 
in : Onderzoek in Zuidoost-Azie, ed. by H. Schulte Nordholt, Leiden 
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early and imperial kingdoms in Southeast Asian history it is attempted 
to develop a conceptual framework of an evolutionary model of early 
state formation in Southeast Asia. As has been shown more recently 
also in the Indian context early medieval state formation ran through 
three different but interrelated stages from chiefdoms to early and to 
imperial kingdoms, extending step-wise royal authority in a concentric 
mode into the hinterland. It is this context in which the above 
mentioned different stages of royal legitimation can be traced. 

This book owes a great deal to various friends and colleagues in 
India and Germany whose comments and encouragement were 
invaluable during the many years when these papers were written. Two 
of them, Anncharlott Eschmann and Giinther Sontheimer, are no more 
with us. Words alone will not suffice to express my thanks for their 
friendship and advice. 

I am also indebted to Mrs. H. Siampa-Rabe, Mr. H. Frese and Mr. 
M. Brandtner for their unfailing energy and help while preparing the 
final camera ready copy of this book. 

The book is dedicated to Uschi, Annette, Roland and Tilmann who 
were with me in Delhi when the manuscript was handed over to Mr. 
Ramesh Jain of Manohar to whom I express, last but not least, my 
thanks for the many years of fruitful cooperation. 


New Delhi Hermann Kulke 
26.1.1993 


~ 


2 HH. Kulke, ‘Tha Early and the Imperial Kingdom: A Processural Model of 
State Formation in Early Medieval India’, in : The State in India - 1000 — 
1600, ed. by H. Kulke, New Delhi: OUP (Themes in Indian History). 
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ROYAL TEMPLE POLICY AND THE STRUCTURE 
OF MEDIEVAL HINDU KINGDOMS 


Orissa began its history as a province and later even as the centre 
of two great kingdoms under two of the most important rulers of 
early India, i.e. under Asoka (3rd century B.C.) and Kharavela (1st 
century B.C.). These kingdoms, on the one hand, were more 
centralized than the later kingdoms in Orissa and on the other, 
they were - except for their centres - less rooted in and less linked 
with the local power structure. In Orissa, both the empires there- 
fore left only few archaeological traces outside the central area 
around Bhubaneswar. But both kingdoms seem to have initiated in 
Orissa a political development on the local and sub-regional level. 
This development gained new and even stronger impulses by the 
"classical" north Indian Einpire of the Guptas in the 4th and 5th 
centuries A.D. and by the early 7th century power struggle 
between the three great kings of north, east, and central India, i.e. 
Harsa, Sasanka and Pulakesin respectively who, one after the 
other, had temporarily conquered parts of Orissa. 

Although influenced from outside, the development in Orissa 
during the early centuries A.D. is characterized by a territorial 
segmentation and a political development "from below". To students 
of the history of Orissa, this feature is well known through a 
number of various small kingdoms and principalities scattered 
along the coast of the Bay of Bengal and in the hilly hinterland. 
Though the borders of these kingdoms and principalities often 
varied according to the power of the ruling dynasties, and even 
some names, in the course of the history, have been changed,’ the 
topography of their centres and their spatial distribution remained 
almost unchanged from the 6th to the 11th and 12th centuries. In 
the 11th century, the SomavamS$a dynasty united for a few gener- 
ations their homelands in Daksina Kosala in western Orissa with 


| D.C. Sircar, Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval India, Dethi 1960, p. 136 
ff. 
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central Orissa. This first medicval regional kingdom of Orissa was 
followed in the early 12th century by the Gangas who finally 
unified their southern homeland Kalinga with central and northern 
Orissa. The Gangas superimposed their imperial power on the 
various small kingdoms and local principalities which had peopled 
the political map of Orissa. 

In his article on the "Integration of the Agrarian System of South 
India", Burton Stein delineated his conception of the "nuclcar areas 
of corporate institution" as a major factor of integration in carly 
South Indian history. These nuclear areas were characterized by 
four elements. They were (i) fundamentally independent and self- 
governing, (ii) autonomous economic units and (111i) in social and 
(iv) cultural terms centres of Hindu civilization.’ The spatial 
distribution of these nuclear areas of well-organized and integrated 
areas of settled agricultural villages coincided in south eastern 
India with the lower course of three major rivers at the Coroman- 
del coast, and their gradual extension caused a "sustained displace- 
ment of tribally organized, pastoral and hunting socicty of forests 
and upland areas by caste-organized village-based socictics".” 

In the context of Orissa, Stein’s conception will be brought to 
bear mainly upon the political development of early state formation. 
In Orissa, during their early phase these territorial units are 
therefore conceived as nuclear areas of sub-regional power. It will be 
shown that, in a later phase, some of these nuclear areas of sib- 
regional power became the homeland (janaka-bhii) of the royal 
dynasties of the future regional kingdoms. Stein’s concept of 
nuclear areas will therefore be conceived in a less static way and, 
due to the persistent existence of a strong tribal element in the 
development of Orissa, in a less dichotomic way. In Orissa, nuclear 
areas were an integral part of a continuous process of political 
development and centres of integration of tribal elements rather 
than of their "sustained displacement.” 

Most important among these nuclear areas of sub-regional power 
in Orissa were those territories either situated in the upper delta 


2 ; 
B. Stein, Integration of the Agrarian System of South India, in: Land Control and 
Social Structure in Indian History, ed. by RE. Frykenberg, Madison 1969, p. 185 ff. 


3 jbid., p. 179. 
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regions of the various rivers flowing into the Bay of Bengal or 
upstream in the valleys, especially the Mahanadi river. During the 
second half of the first millennium A.D. these were Kalinga, 
Kongoda, Daksina Tosali and Uttara Toéali (respectively Ut- 
kal/Odra) at the Bay of Bengal and Daksina Kosala in the upper 
Mahanad;i valley. Separate territorial units of temporary importance. 
were Khinjali Mandala in central Mahanadi valley between Utkal 
and Daksina Kosala and Kodalaka Mandala, the area between 
Dhenkanal and Talcher at the Brahmani river. These nuclear areas 
were usually separated from cach other by mountains (e.g., Kalinga 
from Kongoda by the Mahendragiri) or by jungles (e.g., Utkal 
from Khinjali Mandala and Kodalaka Mandala) still inhabited by 
various "unpacified" tribes. 

Contrary to the development in South India, as pointed out by 
B. Stein, the riverine nuclear areas in Orissa appear to have never 
enjoyed a de facto self-government through corporate institutions 
like the great district assemblies (periyanadu) in Tamil Nadu. In 
Orissa they were usually under the rule of Hindu chiefs or rajas, 
who were either independent or only temporarily and nominally 
subjugated by "foreign" rulers. These little rajas claimed to or- 
ganize their rule according to Hindu law books (Sastras);* a claim, 
however, which was realized initially only at the centres of these 
early Hindu rajas and their courts. These centres of the nuclear 
areas were encircled by a number of tax-free agrahara or Sasana 
villages which had been donated by the rajas to Brahmins who 
formed the clite of the administrative and ritual functionaries. 
These Brahmins of the court circle, together with those Brahmins 
who had been settled in the outer areas, certainly had a deep 
influence upon the "inner colonization" of the nuclear areas and the 
enforcement of (Hindu) law and (royal) order. Furthermore, it was 
mainly due to their influence that these nuclear areas were 
gradually integrated into the all-Indian sphere of Sanskrit learning 
and hitherto unknown temple architecture, both indispensable 
paraphernalia of future Hindu kingship. The most significant 
economic feature of these fertile riverine nuclear areas was a 


4 Somadatta, who ruled in northern Orissa (Utkal and Dandabhukti) during the first 
quarter of the 7th century under the suzerainty of Sasanka of Bengal, mentioned in his 
Midnapore inscription that he followed the Manufastra (/0, Vol. 1, 2, No. 30). 
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peasant.agriculture, based on irrigated rice cultivation. During this 
early period inter-regional trade: seems -even in the case of the 
seafaring Kalingas - to have been of minor importance in the 
process of early state formation. 

This process of political development of certain nuclear areas 
began in the fifth century when donations of whole villages to 
Brahmins became more and more frequent. It was certainly fully 
developed in the late sixth century; the inscriptions bear evidence 
of a steadily increasing number of these principalities and small 
sub-regional kingdoms.” Other unmistakable indicators for the 
blossoming of this process in eastern India were land donations not 
only to individual Brahmins but also to temples and affiliated 
monastic institutions® and the first construction of Hindu stone 
temples.’ 

The consolidation of the small kingdoms and principalities in the 
nuclear areas was a long and gradual process.” One of the main 
problems during this period was the relationship of the Hindu rajas 
- often themselves descendants of tribal chiefs - with the tribes 
which surrounded the insulated nuclear areas. On the one hand, 
the society of the early courts depended on their support for the 
security of the internal communication and borders. On the other, 
their land was needed for the gradual extension of the peasant 
agriculture, which alone was able to yield sufficient surplus crop 
for the maintenance of the court society, e.g. the members of the 
ruling family, Brahmins, officials and soldiers. 

Although the relationship between the Hindu society and the 
tribals was never without tensions, its generally peaceful character - 


Nn Under the two branches of the Matharas in south Kalinga this process seems to have 
commenced already in the 4th century. In central Kalinga (of the Ganjam District) there 
existed already 36 Brahmin villages during the 5th century (/O, Vol. 1, 2, p. 25 ff). 


6 Kanas inscription, in: £ /, XXVIII, p. 328. 


1 kc. Panigrahi, Archaeological Remains of Bhubaneswar, Calcutta 1961, p. 28, dates 
the oldest temples in Bhubaneswar around 575 A.D. (Satrughnesvara group). 


8 For a more detailed analysis of this process see also my forthcoming paper "The Early 
and the Imperial Kingdom: A Processural Model of State Formation in Early Medieval 
India", to be published in The State in India 1000-1700, ed. by H. Kulke, New Delhi, 
Oxford University Press (Themes in Indian History). 
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especially if we compare it with the annexation of northern 
America by European settlers - was certainly one of the great 
achievements of Indian history. Generally speaking, in Orissa it 
was, at least till the nineteenth century, a continuous process of 
partial integration and Hindu indoctrination rather than a process 
of "sustained displacement". During this gradual development 
Brahmins played an important role. They defined and codified the 
duties of the tribes, which as the Mahabharata nicely puts it, 
"reside in the dominion of the [Aryan] kings". According to the 
Mahabharata they should lead a "recluse living in the forest ... and 
serve their king ... dig wells, give water to thirsty travellers, give 
away beds and make other reasonable presents upon .Brahmanas".” 
It was the task of those Brahmins to whom villages in: remote areas 
had been donated to propagate this ideal for their own and their 
kings’ sake.!° 

Whereas usually this indoctrination sustained an unstable 
pacification of the tribes in the outer areas, it caused their partial 
integration in those more central areas which were already 
penetrated by pockets of Hindu peasants. This partial integration 
was achieved through their gradual inclusion into the lower strata 
of the caste system, paradoxically usually as "outcastes" and/or 
through their inclusion into the militia of the Hindu court. This 
process elsewhere has been called Kshatriyaization: “In its func- 
tional sense Kshatriyaization could be called social change ’from 
above’ which was initiated in tribal areas by the Kshatriyas, i.e. 
zamindars, chiefs or rajas to strengthen their claims to legitimacy 
in the society and to broaden the base of their economic and 
political power." 

Both ways of partial integration (inclusion in the caste system 
and into the militia) deeply influenced Hinduism and the means of 


2 Mobhr, Santiparvan, LXV (translated by Roy, VIII, p. 146) 


10 “The significance of landgrants to Brahmanas is not difficult to appreciate. The 
grantees brought new knowledge which improved cultivation and inculcated in the 
aborigines a sense of loyalty to the established order upheld by the rulers". RS. 


Sharma, Indian Feudalism, Calcutta 1965, p. 281. 


11 See also chapter 6 on Kshatriyaization and chapter 13 on Max Weber's concept of 
Hinduization. 
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legitimation of Hindu royal power in these only partly Hinduized 
areas. The inclusion of tribal groups into the Hindu caste system 
initiated, on the village level, a process of Hinduization of their 
deities. The assignment of military duties to tribal or semi-tribal 
groups, often led to royal patronage of the dominant autoch- 
thonous deities of the respective area. 

* The main reason for this royal patronage was that even a fairly 
Hinduized court, in tribal or partly Hinduized surroundings, was 
highly dependent on the support and loyality of the tribes. Royal 
patronage of autochthonous deities seems to have been an essential 
presupposition for the consolidation of political power and its 
legitimation in the Hindu-tribal zone of Orissa. Whether the 
Hinduized chiefs or Hindu rajas had ascended from the local tribes 
or whether they had entered the respective areas as roaming 
freebooters, most of them accepted the dominant autochthonous 
deities of their territories as family and tutelary deities of their 
principalities. 

Three examples from Orissa may suffice for this early type of 
royal patronage of autochthonous deities.” Two inscriptions™” of 
the 5th and 6th centuries A.D. mention royal land donations to the 
mother (ambika) ManinageSvari, whose temple still exists on a steep 
hill near the capital of the former feudatory state of Ranpur. Even 
today she is worshipped as one of the most powerful goddesses of 
central Orissa to whom till recently human sacrifices were made. 
Due to her Sanskrit name ("Lady of the jewel serpent") she is 
considered as a Hindu serpent goddess whose bronze image in the 
shape of Durga is worshipped as the tutelary deity of the former 
feudatory Rajas of Ranpur. One who takes the pain to climb up 
the hill, however, recognizes an unhewn round stone (chata 
pathara)™* of the original cult image of ManinageéSsvari. Only later, 
Hindu cult images of Camunda were added. It is, therefore, highly 
probable that the land donations of the 5th and 6th centuries were 


12 See also A. Eschmann, Hinduization of Tribal Deities in Orissa: The Sakta and the 
Saiva Typology, in: CJ, pp. 79-98. 


13 Kanas inscription, in: £ /, XXVIII, p. 328 and the Olasingh plate of Bhanuvardhana, 
in: JO, Vol., 1, 2, p. 133 ff. 


14 Ranapuradurga-RajavamSsanukramant, by L. Sadangi, p. 24. 
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dedicated to the powerful autochthonous goddess who resided on 
a hill in the border area between the Hinduized delta of the Maha- 
nadi river and its tribal hinterland. 

When the Gangas rose to power in the area south of the Mahen- 
dragiri mountain around 500 A.D., they acknowledged a deity of 
the Saora tribe on the Mahendragiri under the name Siva-Gokar- 
nasvamin as the tutelar deity of the family (kula-devata). This 
tradition has been preserved for centuries. In an inscription of the 
early 12th century it is mentioned that the legendary founder of 
the dynasty, Kamarnava, after his arrival in Kalinga climbed up the 
Mahendragiri and worshipped Gokarnasvamin. "Out of grace 
(prasadat) the god bestowed on Kamarnava all symbols of kingship 
(s@mrajya-cihna) who descended (avatirya)® from the mountain, 
killed the chief of the Sabara tribe (Sabaraditya) and conquered 
Kalinga". 16 

Another outstanding example is the goddess Stambhesvari ("Lady 
of the pillar"), a Hinduized tribal deity who till today is worshipped 
in various parts of Orissa. Her first known royal patron (stambhes- 
vari-pada- -bhakta) was a Raja Tustikara who ruled around 500 A.D. 
in a predominantly tribal area south of Sonpur.!” Between the 6th 
and 8th century Stambhesvari was the tutelary deity of the Salki 
dynasty which ruled in the above-mentioned riverine territory of 
the Dhenkanal-Talcher area. All rajas of this dynasty combined 
their names with that of their tutclary deity (c.g. Rana-stambha, 
Kula-stambha), and in many of their inscriptions they claimed to 
have received their kingship in their capital Kodalaka through the 
grace of the goddess StambheSvari. It is most important for our 
problem that the Sii/kis were most probably members of the Saulika 
tribe which, according to the Markandeya Purana, lived betwcen 
the Kalifgas and the Cedis (of Daksina Kosala). It is, therefore, 
quite likely that the rajas of the Sulki dynasty had acknowledged 
and royally patronized the dominant autochthonous deity of their 


1 avatirya certainly is an allusion to the divine avatara incarnation. 


16 Vizagapatnam plates of Anantavarman Codgaganga of the year 1119 A.D. (sce S.N. 
Rajaguru, History of the Gangas, 1968/73, Vol. 11, p. 14 f). 


17 The Kalahandi copper-plate of Tustikara was first published by S.N. Rajguru in: 
JKHRS, II, 2/3 (1974) and rcedited by D.C. Sircar, in: £ 1, XXX, p. 274 ff. 
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own region as their tutelary deity. In the ninth century, the Bhanija 
dynasty of the Khinjali Mandala in the Baudh-Sonpur Pog - 
another area where the Stambhesvari cult is still prevalent!® 
worshipped the goddess StambheS$vari. 

Most of these autochtonous tutelary deities of Orissa underwent 
a process of Hinduization, the intensity and direction of which 
usually was directly influenced by the parallel rise of the sub- 
regional golitical authority from tribal chieftainship to Hindu 
kingship.” Generally speaking, the process of Hinduization of 
these tutelary deities was similar to the Sakta and Saiva typology 
of Hinduization as described by A. Eschmann. But whenever a 
chief or raja included a powerful autochthonous deity into the cult 
.of his court, its development assumed peculiar features. In the 
course of time the cult of the tutelary deity at their place of origin 
was raised to the level of a fully developed temple cult whose ritual 
was nearly completely Hinduized. But two important aspects of the 
cult remained nearly unchanged: the original uniconical symbol of 
the deity and its priests. These two most visible aspects of the cult 
seem to have served as the ritual bridge between the Hindu rajas 
and the people who still regarded the tutelary deity as their own 
one. Priests and the original images remained even unchanged 
when the royal court itself became more and more Hinduized. 
During this process usually a Hindu substitute or "movable image" 
(calantt pratima) of the autochthonous deity was consecrated at the 
palace where its Hindu cult was exclusively performed by the court 
Brahmins. In some cases even a Hindu substitute, mostly in the 
form of Durga or Camunda, was also placed in front of or behind 
the original cult symbol of the tutelary deity. But only on certain 
occasions, usually during the Durga puja, when the raja worship- 
ped the deity and buffaloes were sacrificed in her name, the 
Brahmin rajaguru might have taken over temporarily the royal 
puja. 

The worship of Hinduized tribal deities by the early dynasties of 
Orissa should not be understood as an indicator of a still existing 
tribal culture at the respective courts. The excellent Hindu temples 


18 A. Eschmann, op.cit. 


19 For further details see chapter 8 on Triba! Deities at Princely Courts. 
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at their capitals - e.g. Kalinganagara of the Gangas and Kodalaka 
(present Kualo) of the Sulkis - are an eloquent testimony of their 
high Hindu culture. A major reason why these dynasties over 
centuries had patronized Hinduized tribal deities as their tutelary 
deities was the fact that the royal "nuclear areas" were surrounded 
by tribes on whose loyality and military support they depended. 
Another reason was certainly the unbroken belief in the sakft of 
the deities. 

The politically and economically highly developed nuclear areas 
yielded sufficient surplus crop for the establishment and the main- 
tenance of a sub-regional power and its gradual extension into the 
tribal border areas. Looting expeditions against neighbouring 
peoples often led to a temporary conquest of the adjoining nuclear 
areas. But the rise of a subregional principality to a regional 
kingdom, comprising several nuclear areas and its lasting establish- 
ment, presupposed a permanent participation in the agrarian surplus 
of the conquered nuclear areas. 

The problem of the rise of regional kingdoms, therefore, was not 
merely a question of military conquest. The crucial point was 
always to what extent the victorious conqueror succeeded in 
unifying the newly conquered areas permanently with,his own 
homeland. Usually the conqueror tried to exchange the members 
of the defeated ruling families for his own relatives and deserving 
soldiers. But often enough he had to acknowledge the defeated 
rajas as his subordinate feudatory rajas (samanta-rajas). Their 
loyalty usually depended on the military power of their new 
suzerain, whose paramount military power was strengthened by the 
tribute and booty from the conquered areas. It was the crucial 
question of the early kingdoms of India’s Middle Ages that their 
power to extract tribute from their feudatories was again subject 
to their own military power. A regional kingdom based on an amal- 
gamation of the already fairly well developed nuclear areas, 
characterized by their own cultural identities and socio-political 
loyalties, may therefore best be described as a "multicentered 
system of power"? Besides investing more and more into their 
increasing armies the Hindu rajas of these regional kingdoms, in 
the absence of a centralized bureaucracy, tried with their tradi- 


20 B_ Stein, op.cit., p. 185. 
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tional patrimonial power to counterbalance these dangerous local 
forces by ritual means. This aim was achieved mainly through three 
measures: 

1. royal patronage of important places of pilgrimage within their 

respective kingdoms, 

2. a systematic and large-scale settlement of Brahmins and 

3. the construction of new "imperial temples" within the core 

region of the kingdoms. 

The history of the Hindu places of pilgrimage (tirtha) is inex- 
tricably linked with the bhakti faith. Although in its origins much 
older, the ideal of salvation through intense devotion (bhakti) to a 
personal deity became a powerful religious movement in South 
India from the late sixth century onwards. This impressive folk 
devotionalism manifested itself in innumerable famous Tamil 
hymns which "were the works of those from all social strata from 
Brahmin to untouchable."*! It was mainly through this bhakti 
movement that forms of orthodox Brahmin Hinduism in a continu- 
ous process of two-way communication came down to the villages 
and rural centres and, vice versa, various autochthonous deities in 
a long and gradual process of Hinduization were included into the 
pantheon of bhakti Hinduism. This process of integration (or 
"universalization") of autochthonous cults into the sphere of all- 
Indian Hinduism invariably brought the indigenous cults of the 
various regions into prominence. 

It was due to this powerful folk religion that the tirthas, which 
were celebrated in South India in the hymns of the Saiva and 
Vaignava saints (ndyandars and a/vars) became the main centres of 
popular religious activities. Initially the cults of these tirthas were 
despised by high-caste Brahmins, especially by the Vedic 
Brahmins who formed the core of the priests of the royal courts. 
But the powerful bhakti movement which meanwhile had become 


1B. Stein, Brahman and Peasant in Early South Indian History; in: Adyar Library 
Bulletin, 31 '(1967/68) p. 256. 


22 "They that are employed in courts of justice for summoning people, they that perform 
worship for others for a fee, they that perform the sacrifices of VaiSyas and Sudras, they 
that officiate in sacrifices on behalf of a whole village and they that make voyages on 
the ocean, - these five are regarded as Candalas among Brahmanas". Mbh, SP, LXXVI 
(Trans. by Roy, Vol. VIII, p. 173). 
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the true religion of the peasant society within the highly developed 
nuclear areas, could no longer be bypassed by the royal ideologists. 
The bhakti religion with its emphasis on personal faith and self- 
sacrifice became "the best religion ... to hold this type of society 
and its state together". 

One of the characteristic features of the cults at these centres of 
pilgrimage was an increasing process of a ritual “royalization" of 
these deities. It is difficult to decide whether they had assumed 
more and more royal features due to royal patronage, or because 
the priests had ascribed these features of divine kingship to their 
gods in order to glorify them. But it is beyond doubt that the daily 
performance of the rituals and the great annual festivals of the 
"royal deities" - with all their royal paraphernalia and exuberant 
wealth - became the best and most visible legitimation of royal 
power and wealth of the "divine kings" on the earth. It is apparent 
that the royal patronage of these places of pilgrimage through 
generous land donations and constructions of new and impressive 
temple buildings in these rirthas had a great significance for the 
legitimation of royal power. Through their landed property which 
in some cases was scattered over several parts of the kingdom and 
the pilgrims who returned to their homes in all parts of the 
kingdom, the tirthas became centres of a multi-centered royal 
network which united the different nuclear areas religiously and 
even economically. 

The second counterbalancing measure against centrifugal forces 
of regional kingdoms was a systematic settlement of Brahmins. As 
mentioned above, royal land donations to Brahmins have been 
known since the early centuries A.D. But these early donations 
were usually granted to families of royal priests at the central 
courts (rajagurus, etc.) and to individuals and small groups of 
Brahmins. In some cases they were settled in quite remote places 
where they fulfilled the above-mentioned great task of "inner 
colonization" of the peripheral zones of the early nuclear areas. 
Towards the end of the first millenium A.D., a new dimension was 
added to the royal policy of land donation. Large groups of some- 
times several hundred Brahmins were systematically settled near the 
political centres of the kingdom. 


23 Kosambi, Myth and Reality, Bombay 1962, p. 32. 
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Three examples from western India, Kalinga and northern India 
may illustrate this new development. In 930 A.D. the Rastrakiuta 
king Govinda IV donated vast portions of his country to Brahmins 
and temples: "Be it known to you that 1 ... who am maintaining 
grants to temples and agraharas ... and who day by day am issuing 
charters of villages ... gave unto the Brahmans six hundred 
agraharas together with three lakhs [300,000] of suvarna [coins] ... 
and granted to the temples for the enjoyment of the gods eight 
hundred villages, four lakhs of suvarnas."” In Kalinga, king 
Vajrahasta (1038-1070) who laid the foundation of the later 
imperial Gangas, donated the village Korni to 300 Brahmins, which 
was situated near the capital Kalinganagara. In 1078 A.D. Codagan- 
ga renewed this donation, and in 1112/13 A.D. just after having 
conquered central Orissa he enlarged this agrahara of the 300 
Brahmins with portions from several other villages.” No doubt, 
these 300 Brahmins belonged to the administrative and ritual elite 
of the new court at Kalinganagara since Vajrahasta. But it is 
unlikely that these 300 Brahmins’ were maintained only by the 
surplus crop of a single village. Many of them, therefore, might 
have drawn additional income as priests of one of the great temples 
of Kalinganagara. In 1093 A.D. Raja Candradeva of the Gahada- 
vala dynasty of Kanauj donated a complete fiscal district (patfala) 
to 500 individual Brahmins near Benares whose names were all 
mentioned in the inscription. Few years later he enlarged this 
generous donation through further 37 villages from two other 
districts in the neighbourhood of Benares.’ 

It is obvious that the settlement of such large groups of Brahmins 
especially in the centre of the regional kingdoms cannot be 


Ht Cambay plates of Govinda IV, in: ET, VII, p. 45. 
25 Komi plates, 2nd set; G.V. Sitapathi, in: JAHRS, 1 (1927) 109-120. 


26 This is obvious when we consider that Vajrahasta donated to one of his relatives 35 
villages out of which he formed a new district (visaya) (Narasapatam plates, in: EZ, XL, 
p. 147 ff). 


27 Chandravati plates of Candradeva, in: E/, XIV, p. 192-209. Exempted from the first 
donation of the whole district were those villages which had already been donated to 
different donees: 25 villages to temples, 2 villages to Brahmins and 6 villages to state 
officers (see also RS. Sharma, Indian Feudalism, 1961, p. 85). 
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explained in purely religious terms. The Rastrakita king Govinda 
IV who gave away 1400 villages and 7,00,000 suvarnas to Brahmins 
and temples or, at least, reconfirmed earlier donations, was in fact 
one of the weakest rulers of this powerful dynasty.” Apparently 
he tried to stabilize his weak power through appeasement of the 
hierocratical power of his vast empire. Vajrahasta of Kalinganagara 
had reunited the diverse units of the Ganga kingdom. After he had 
thus founded the "Greater Gangas" of Kalinganagara, he obviously 
strengthened the central power of his new kingdom by obliging 
300 court Brahmins at the center through the donation of the 
village Korni near his capital. Candradeva of the Gahadavala 
dynasty of Kanauj donated a whole district near Benares to 500 
Brahmins after he had just conquered the Ganges valley between 
Allahabad and Benares. His generous land donation, which he 
enlarged only a few years later by 37 more villages, certainly did 
not aim at a strengthening of the Brahmanical element in the 
Benares region. It was at that time - before its conquest by the 
Muslims at the end of the 12th century - still the unrivalled strong- 
hold of Hinduism in India. Candradeva’s land donations, therefore, 
most likely had the function to strengthen his own hold over this 
important newly conquered region of his kingdom. 

The main function of these generous land donations to large 
groups of Brahmins was to provide the central power of the great 
regional kingdoms with a group of administrative and ideological 
specialists. Their way of life and their traditional ideology of 
contentedness and worldly abstinence ("They possess nothing, still 
they have no craving for wealth and kingdom")? made them an 
ideal group of "extra-patrimonial" administrators counterbalancing 
local vested interests. 

The third counter-measure against these local forces of the 
regional kingdoms was the construction of new monumental 
temples of a hitherto unknown height. They exceeded the previous 
temples of the respective regions sometimes two or three times and 
reached a height which was never achieved again. It is astonishing 
that so far it seems to have escaped the attention of scholars that 


28 As. Altekar, Rashtrakiitas and their Times. 2nd ed. 1967, p. 106. 


29 Bhagavata Purana, V, S. 
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the period during which these new gigantic temples sprang up 
corresponds exactly with the rise of the great regional kingdoms of 
India’s Middle Ages It is most likely that through the construc- 
tion of these temples the rajas tried to create a new and centralized 
ritual structure, focused on the new state temple and its royal cult. 
As the cult of the imperial temple ("Reichstempel") was directly 
linked with the raja - in fact it was an extremely enlarged cult of 
the personal istadevata of the small palace shrines - this new 
centralized ritual structure finally was focused on the raja himself. 

The best examples of this new royal temple policy are the famous 
Brhadisvara temple at Tanjore and the Jagannatha temple at 
Puri.3! After a long period of political weakness, Rajaraja the 
Great (985-1014) reestablished the hegemony of his Cola dynasty 
over the various dynasties of South India during the last years of 
the 10th century and conquered even northern Sri Lanka. During 
the following struggle for hegemony over the whole southern 
peninsula against the powerful Western Calukyas (who had 
succeeded the Rastrakitas in 973) he constructed in c. 1003 A.D. 
the largest temple of India in his capital Tanjore. Like other 
monuments of "political architecture" in India, the temple symbol- 
ized the new royal power of its founder. The extensive donative 
inscriptions at the walls of the temple at Tanjore reveal an even 
more explicit political function of this temple. Hundreds of Brah- 
mins and temple servants were brought to Tanjore, among them 
400 dancing girls, about 200 dancing masters, musicians, drummers, 
tailors, goldsmiths, accountants, etc. Some of these servants had to 
be maintained by regular duties in form of rice sent from their 
own villages. For other servants and the maintenance of the 
Brahmins, villages were donated to the temple all over the empire, 


mn E.g. Kandariya-Mahadeva temple in Khajuraho (1002 A.D.), Bfhadisvara temple in 
Tanjore (1012), Udaye$svara temple in Udayapur (1059-1080), Lingaraja temple in 
Bhubaneswar (ca. 1060), Jagannatha temple in Puri (ca. 1135). This development 
culminated in the construction of the Konarak temple in about 1250 A.D. More recently 
this aspect temple studies has been taken by other scholars, too. See e.g. J. Heitzman, 
Ritual Policy and Economy. The Transactional Network of an Imperial Temple in 
Medieval South India, in: JESHO, 34 (1991) 23-54. 


31 For Puri's Jagannatha templc see particularly chapter 2 on Anangabhima. 
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even in Sri Lanka? Rajaraja and several members of his family 
furthermore donated immense treasures of gold and jewels to the 
temple which at once made the temple onc of the richest in India. 
Cash income from the temple villages from all over the country 
and money donated to the temple were lent at the interest of 12 
1/2 per cent to be paid into the temple treasure. The money was 
given to villages which lay in the nuclear area of the Colas around 
Tanjore which was thus economically further developed through 
a new centralized form of ritual imposition of a tax. 

The full implication of this new centralized ritual structure is 
getting even clearer from the cult of the temple itself. In its centre 
is a Sivalinga which bears the royal name Rajaraje§vara. Although 
it certainly meant "Siva (the Lord) of (the king) Rajaraja", it also 
implied some kind of identification of the Cola king with Siva 
("Rajaraja, the Lord Siva"). The donations, the annual tributes, and 
the visits which Rajaraja’s feudatories might have had to pay to the 
temple on certain occasions, were thus finally focused on the king 
Rajaraja himself whose Portrait in the temple bears strong resem- 
blance with Lord Siva. 

Rajaraja, thrpugh the construction of the BrhadiSsvara temple, 
thus tried to weld together various parts of his new empire by a 
centralized ritual superstructure, through which he kept his 
feudatories in an additional, yct less vulnerable, ritual dependence. 
And he used the tributes, booties and donations for the economic 
development of his own nuclear area which, even in the context of 
his new empire, remained its most important economic basis. 
Moreover G.W. Spencer is certainly right when he says: "In order 
to understand the importance to Rajaraja of patronage to the 
Tanjore temple, we must recognize that such patronage, far from 
representing the self-glorification of a despotic ruler, was in fact 
a method adopted by an ambitious ruler to enhance his very 
uncertain power." 


32 $//, Vol. II p. 92, lines 12-15. Sce also J. Heitzman, op. cit. 


33 Piate 8 in J. Sundaram, The Great Temple at Tanjore, 2nd ed., Tanjore 1958. 


3H Gi. Spencer, Religious Networks and Royal Influence in Eleventh Century South 
India, in: JESHO, 12 (1969) 45. For the economy of the Tanjore temple see S17, vol. II, 
pt. 1-4, 1891-1913. 
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Summarizing these considerations about royal temple policy and 
the structure of: medieval Hindu kingdoms we may come to the 
following preliminary conclusions. The acknowledgement of the 
dominant autochthonous deities as tutelary deities by Hinduized 
chiefs and early Hindu rajas aimed at the consolidation of the 
newly established Hindu kingship within the nuclear areas. The 
function of this early religious policy thus seems to have been 
mainly the strengthening of vertical (internal) legitimation of the 
political hierarchy of Hindu kingship in a more egalitarian tribal 
society. The time of construction of huge imperial temples through 
the "Great Kings" (maha-rajas) corresponds with the rise of the 
great regional kingdoms when the institution of Hindu kingship 
and its internal legitimation was no longer in question. The 
question, at that time, was only: who was in charge of the divine 
institution of Hindu kingship and its power (ksatra). The Maha- 
rajas, therefore, at that time predominantly needed a horizontal 
(external) legitimation against rivals, whether they were powerful 
feudatories (mahda-samantas) or neighbouring Maharajas. 

Though in reality the distinction between vertical and horizontal 
legitimation might be rather theoretical, it might help to explain 
another difference between the medium of religious legitimation 
of early and imperial Hindu kingship. Vertical legitimation within 
an early nuclear area seems to have required a greater degree of 
"mass participation". This was attained or even caused through the 
royally patronized cult of an autochthonous local deity. This 
function became most evident during the martial Durgapuja when 
lots of buffaloes and goats were sacrificed for the tutelary goddess 
and consumed in a holy communion “which bridges the gulf 
between the folk and the elite". Legitimation of royal power within 
the large regional Hindu kingdoms, on the other hand, seems to 
have aimed mainly at its horizontal recognition by rivals and 
potential rioters amongst the feudatories. This function appears to 
have been best fulfilled by the political architecture of the huge 
imperial temples with its Brahmin dominated courtcult and its new 
centralized ritual structure. The still important internal or vertical 
legitimation of royal power within the regional Hindu kingdoms 
seems to have been supported through royal patronage of holy 
places (firtha) of mass pilgrimage and their "royal" deities. 
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KING ANANGABHIMA, THE VERITABLE 
FOUNDER OF THE GAJAPATI KINGSHIP AND 
OF THE JAGANNATHA TRINITY AT PURI 


The year A.D. 1230 is one of the decisive dates in the religious 
and political history of Eastern India. King Anangabhima of the 
Imperial Gangas ritually dedicated his kingdom to the god 
Purusottama-Jagannatha’ of Puri and acknowledged the divinity 
of Puri both as the sole state deity of Orissa and as his divine 
overlord. Henceforward Anangabhima and his successors claimed 
to rule under divine order (adeSsa) and as son (putra) and vassal 
(rauta) of the Lord of Puri. It was most probably during the same 
year that Anangabhima introduced the deity Balabhadra into the 
present Jagannatha trinity of Puri. Thus the year 1230 marks both 
the establishment of the ideology of the Gajapati kingship of 
Orissa, and the final formation of the Jagannatha cult of Puri. 

Until recently,” it had been unanimously accepted that the present 
trinity of Puri, consisting of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra 
together with Sudarsana, already existed when Codaganga began 
to construct the monumental Jagannatha temple in about 1136,” or 
even long before. However, a thorough study of all available 
source material has shown that we do not possess any reliable 


1 According to the epigraphical evidence, until 1309 the God of Puri was referred to by 
the name Purugottama. It was only during the reign of king Bhanudeva II that the name 
Jagannatha appeared in inscriptions in Srikurman (A.D. 1309, E/, V, 35) and in 
Simhachalam (A.D. 1319, SII, VI, No. 714). D.C. Sircar, Ganga Bhanudeva II and 
Purugottama-Jagannatha, in: JKHRS, I, 3 (1946) 251-53. 


2 Harekrishna Mahtab, History of Orissa, Cuttack, 1960, II, 504-26 (App. IV: "The Cult 
of Jagannatha"); K.N. Mahapatra, The Worship of Jagannath, Balabhadra and 
Subhadra, in: Shree Jagannath Smarika, New Dethi 1970, pp. 49-51; K.C. Mishra, The 
Cult of Jagannath, Calcutta 1971, 30ff. 


3 For the date of the Jagannatha temple see H. von Stietencron, The Date of the 
Jagannatha Temple: Literary Sources Reconsidered, in: M.N. Das (ed.), Sidelights on 
History and Culture of Orissa, Cuttack 1978, pp. 516-31, according to whom the temple 
was constructed by Codaganga and his sons between 1136-47 and 1193-97 A.D. 
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evidence to corroborate this assumption.” From all our historical 
documents, both epigraphic and literary, we learn only about the 
existence of Purugottama, who resides in his ksetra together with 
Kamala or Laksmi. Most important in this connection is the 
famous Dasgoba copper-plate inscription of Codaganga’s grandson, 
Rajaraja III (1198-1211). This inscription elaborately describes the 
happiness of the god Purusottama when he was able to move, 
together with his wife Lakgmi, into the new temple, built by 
Gangesvara (ic. Codaganga).° The mere argument that Balabha- 
dra is not mentioned does not, of course, prove that he was not 
included at that time. Yet the fact of mentioning Lakgmi as wife 
of Purusgottama precludes the existence of Balabhadra in a trinity 
together with them. According to the traditional taboo, Balabhadra, 
as the elder brother of Purugottama (Krsna), is not allowed to see 
his younger sister-in-law. In fact, this taboo could have been one 
of the reasons why the wife Lak$mi was "exchanged" for the sister 
Subhadra when Balabhadra was introduced into the present 


4 H. Kulke, Some Remarks about the Jagannatha Trinity, in: Indologen-Tagung 1971, 
edited by H. Hartel and V. Moeller, Wiesbaden 1973, 126-39; G.C. Tripathi, The 
Concept of Purugottama in the Agamas, in: CJ, p. $3; A. Eschmann, H. Kulke, G.C. 
Tripathi, The Formation of the Jagannatha Triad, in: ibid., p. 169-96; H. Kulke, 
Jaganndatha-Kult und Gajapati Koniguum. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte religiOser 
Legitimation hinduistischer Herrscher, Wiesbaden 1979, pp. 49-58. 


5 Murari describes in his Anangharaghava the yamra of the god Purugottama being 
worshipped at the seashore together with his consort Kamala, sitting on his lap. For 
Murari and his date see H. von Stietencron, The Advent of Visnuism in Orissa: an 
Ouuline of its History According to Archaeological and Epigraphical Sources from the 
Gupta Period up to 1135 A.D., in: CJ, pp. 15 f. and 67. 


6 According to the Dasgoba copper-plate grant of Rajaraja III (Codaganga’s grandson) 
of the year 1198 (EZ, XXX], 225, v.27-8): "What king can be named that could erect a 
temple to such a god as Purushottama, whose feet are the earth, whose navel the entire 
sky, whose ears the cardinal points, whose eyes the sun and moon and whose head the 
heaven above? This task which had been hitherto neglected by previous kings, was 
fulfilled by the lord of the Gangas" (i.e. Cogaganga). "The ocean is the birth-place of 
Lakshmi; so thinking, in his father-in-law’s house Vishnu lodged with some shame 
though he got full adoration. Thus ashamed, the god Purushottama was glad to get his 
new house; and Lakshmi too, gladly preferred living in her husband’s new house to 
living in her father’s house". (translation by M.M. Chakravarti, The Date of the 
Jagannath Temple in Puri, in: JASB, 67 (1889) 328). 
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trinity.’ Codaganga’s temple at Puri would therefore have been 
built only for Purugottama and his divine wife Lakgmi. 

In view of these arguments it should not be at all astonishing 
that the first historical evidence proving beyond doubt the 

existence of a trinity at Puri comes from an inscription of the year 
1237 at the Patalesvara temple in Puri. For the first time Hatin 
(Balabhadra), Cakrin (Krsna-Purusottama) and Subhadra are men- 
tioned.® The relationship of these deities with the Purusottama cult 
and their relevance for our problem, become clear from the 
donative inscription of the Ananta-Vasudeva temple in Bhubanes- 
war, built by Anangabhima’s daughter in the year 1278.” The 
inscription states that this temple was dedicated to a trinity 
consisting of Baladeva (Balabhadra), Krsna and Subhadra. The 
same inscription further designates the temple of these three deities 
as "the temple of Purusottama" (prasadam purusottamasya). The fact 
that this temple, dedicated to the same three deities as were 
mentioned in Anangabhima’s PataleSvara inscription, is described 

s "temple of Purusottama", shows that the trinity mentioned in 
Puri in the year 1237 must have also been a Purugottama trinity. 
The year 1237 thus can be accepted as the date before which 
(terminus ante quem) the formation of the Jagannatha trinity must 
have taken place. 

As a provisional date after which (tenrninus post quem) the trinity 
must finally have been formed, we have already accepted the year 
1198, when Réajaraja’s III Dasgoba plates were issued, still mention- 
ing only Purugottama and Laksmi. But we can go a step further. 
In the year 1216 we come across an inscription at Draksharama in 
which Anangabhima III is praised as Purusottamaputra, Rudraputra 
and Durgaputra.’ 9 This inscription is interesting in many respects. 
First of all it provides the earliest known example from Orissa of 


4 Prof. G.N. Dash of Berhampur University drew attention to this important evidence 
for an analysis of the early history of the Jagannatha cult. 


8 Ez XXX, 202. 


2 p, Archarya, The Commemorative Inscription of the Ananta Vasudeva Temple at 
Bhubaneswar, in: OHRY, 1, 4 (1953) 274-88. 


10 $7, IV, no. 1329. 
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a king already claiming divine affiliation during his lifetime. The 
previously known cases of royal apotheosis related only to deceased 
kings. Uddyota Kesar, for example, praised his dead father Yayati 
II as "a representative (pratinidhi) of Madhusidana" (Vignu),!! and 
Visnu, the famous general of Anangabhima III, praised Coda- 
ganga, in whom "the glory of the Narasimha incarnation manifests 
itself",!? But our main interest in Anangabhima’s inscription lies in 
the mention of a trinity that includes for the first time Purusgot- 
tama of Puri. Evidently the concept of this trinity still differs in 
many respects from the present trinity of Puri. The trinity of the 
Draksharama inscription comprises the three most powerful 
regional deities of Orissa, Purugottama of Puri, Siva-Lingaraja of 
Bhubanesvar, and Durga-Viraja at Jajpur. In 1216 Anangabhima 
thus claimed to be the son and earthly deputy of these three 
regional deities, and, at the same time, the legitimate successor to 
those former royal dynasties of Orissa which worshipped these 
deities as their tutelary deities. This first known evidence of a 
trinity that included Purugottama of Puri was therefore based on 
a very evident political iconology. The inscription mentioning a still 
all-Orissa triad of deities further provides another terminus post 
quem for the formation of the Jagannatha-Purugottama trinity at 
Puri. 

Accepting the hypothesis that the Jagannatha trinity was 
established at some time between 1216 and 1237, we can proceed 
a step further in dating this major event in the religious history of 
Orissa. Whereas the Draksharama inscription put the god Purugot- 
tama on an equal level with the other two regional deities of 
Orissa, the year 1230 marks a decisive step in favour of Puri and 
its deity. In an inscription at Bhubaneswar, dated 9.1.1230, King 
Anangabhima is praised only as the son of Purusgottama; Durga 
and Rudra are no longer mentioned.”? On 23.2.1230, after taking 


1 ¢ OO, 
l In the Narsingpur inscription of Udyota Kesari, in: 10, VI, 227. 
12 In the Chatesvara temple inscription, in: EL, XXIX, 126. 


1 AE 7B Pp 

3 Bhubaneswar inscription no. I of Anangabhima III, in: EZ, XXX, p. 235. See also 
D.C. Sircar, Some Facts of Early Orissa History. IV. Ganga Anangabhima III, in: JIH, 
35 (1957) 75-89 and D.C. Sircar, Studies in the Religious Life of Ancient and Medieval 
India, 1971, pp. 70 ff. 
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a ritual bath in the Mahanadi, he donated land to Purusottama 
and his priests.!* Shortly afterwards, on 20.3.1230, his wife donated 
valuable presents to the god Allalanatha in far-off Kanchipuram, 
and announced that her royal husband was the son of god Puru- 
sottama and that he ruled under his divine order (adesa).P Two 
months later, on 14.5.1230, king Anangabhima undertook a 
pilgrimage to Purusottamaksetra and again donated land to the 
god and to a priest. In the same year a new Purugottama temple 
was constructed in his new capital Cuttack which he proudly called 
Abhinava Varanast. On 4.1.1231 he held a darsana of Lord Purusot- 
tama at the Cuttack temple and again donated tax-free land to the 
god and his priests.! 

The years 1237 and 1238 witness an even further development of 
this Purugottama-Jagannatha kingship ideology. Whereas Ananga- 
bhima’s earlier inscriptions began with a reference to "the prosper- 
ous and victorious reign of king Anangabhima", in 1237 an 
inscription commenced with a reference to “the prosperous and 
victorious reign of [the god] Purusottama".!” In A.D. 1238 the king 
even counted his own regnal years as anka years of his divine 
overlord Purugottama.!® 

The Maddala Panji temple chronicle of Puri, despite the generally- 
alleged unreliability of its earlier parts, seems to have preserved this 
tradition, although there it is wrongly ascribed to Anangabhima II. 
"Our name is [from now onwards] given as Purusottama.’ Staying 
at the town of Cuttack, he dedicated everything to the god Sri 
Jagannatha and remained his deputy. Anangabhima Deva and 
Purusottama Deva (Anangabhima’s second name) had no consecra- 
tion in the first regnal year. The great Lord Jagannatha, the king of 


4 Cr. the Nagari Plates of Anangabhima III, Saka 1151 and 1152 (edited by D.C. 
Sircar), in: EZ, XXVIII, 235-58, especially 256. 


15 Er XXX, 96. 
16 Nagari plates, in: £E/, XXVIII, 257. 
17 Puri inscription, in: EZ, XXX, 197 ff. 


8 pc. Sircar, Two Lingaraja Temple Inscriptions, in: Indian Culture, V1, 1939-40, 71 
ff. 
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the Orissan empire, had ordered it accordingly". According to the 
Maddala Pariji it was Anangabhima who established the traditional 
36 kinds of services (niyogas) at the Jagannatha temple, and made 
extensive land donations to the temple. As we shall see later, the 
Maddala Patiji also wrongly ascribes the construction of the 
Jagannatha temple to Anangabhima Ill. 

From our present epigraphic knowledge we can therefore deduce 
that the thirties of the thirteenth century unquestionably mark the 
final foundation of the kingship ideology of the Gajapatis, who not 
only claimed to rule as sons (putra) and vassals (rdauta) of Lord 
Purusottama-Jagannatha but also began to count their own regnal 
years as the ankas of their divine overlord. The first Orissa king 
who became known by the title Gajapati ("Lord of the Elephants") 
was Anangabhima’s son Narasimha I, the builder of the famous 
Surya temple at Konarak.®° This title became the most popular 
name of the kings of Orissa under the SiryavamsSis (1434-1542),21 
and even today the most important rituals of the Raja of Puri are 
called Gajapatimaharaja Seva. 

Before coming back to our hypothesis that the Jagannatha trinity, 
too, was established during the year 1230, let us look at the political 
situation in that year. The major political event in central and 
South India during the years preceding 1230 was the rapid disinte- 
gration of the Cola empire, which had dominated the peninsula for 
several centuries. Several former feudatories declared their 
independence and fought for the imperial heritage. This war of 
succession reached a dramatic culmination in the years 1230/31, 
when the Cola Emperor Rajaraja III was taken prisoner by a 
former feudatory, and when another feudatory occupied the 
important provincial capital Kanchipuram. It cannot be a mere 


19 ee et : 
Madala Panji, edited by A.B. Mohanty, repr. Bhubaneswar 1969, PP. 27: Ananga- 


bhima Deva ... kohile, ambha naa Purusgouama debe. E nagara Katake thai Sm 
Purusouama Sri Jagannatha Devanka samasta samarpi rautapane thaanti Anangabhima 
Deva 0 Purusottama Deva madhya raja 2 anka abhigeka na hele. OdiSa rajya raja Nd 
Jagannatha Mahaprabhu emanta kahi abhiseka nohile. 


29 Kapilas inscription, in: EZ, XXXII, 41-5. 
21 . Cs 
P. Mukherjee, History of the Gajapati Kings of Orissa and their Successors, Calcutta 


1953; R. Subrahmanyam, The Siuryavam$t Gajapatis of Orissa, Waltair 1957. 
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coincidence that Anangabhima had his wife announce his new 
divine kingship during that critical year and that he chose the very 
centre of the power struggle in South India to proclaim his new 
status. Since the donation inscription of his wife clearly states that 
he ruled under the order (a@desa) of Lord Purusottama at his new 
capital Abhinava Varanasi, he seemed to have claimed leadership 
among the Hindu rajas by means of the heritage of Benares, which 
had been conquered only a few decades before by Muslim troops. 
The foundation of the ideology of the Gajapati kingship under 
Anangabhima III in the year 1230 thus obviously had a very direct 
political implication.22 

Let us now come back to the Purusgottama-Jagannatha trinity, 
the formation of which we bad hypothetically located in the period 
between 1215 and 1237. The addition of a third deity to an already 
existing divine couple certainly must have been a major interfer- 
ence with the established cult at one of India’s most sacred kgetras. 
If such an event was allowed to take place, it must have been con- 
nected with another major event in the religious history of that 
ksetra. It is my inference from the above-mentioned evidence that 
such a major event indeed occurred in the very year 1230, when 
Anangabhima III acknowledged Purusottama as the divine 
overlord of his empire. The dedication of the empire to "the Lord 
Jagannatha, the king of the Orissan Empire”, combined with vast 
land donations to the temple at Puri, and the formation of the 
trinity at Puri, must have formed an integrated part of an overall 
restructuring of the ritual policy. 

As a security measure against apprehended Muslim attacks from 
the north he retreated with his capital from Chaudwar, situated on 
the northern bank of the Mahanadi river. He founded Cuttack on 
an island in the Mahanadi river itself, which he significantly called 
"“Abhinava Varanasi". He acknowledged the god of Puri as the true 
"Lord of Orissa" and claimed to rule as his earthly deputy. In order 
to strengthen his relation with his divine overlord further, he had 


mn On the concept of "Vignu as Chieftain and King" sce Friedhelm Hardy, Ideology and 
Cultural Context of the Srivaisnava Temple, in: JESHR, 14, 1977 (= B. Stein [ed.], 
South Indian Temples), 119-51 (particularly pp. 132-5). For the role of an imperial 
temple (Rajarajesvara at Tanjore) see G.W. Spencer, Religious Networks and Royal 
Influence in Eleventh Century South India, in: JESHO, 12 (1969) 42-56. 
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his own Purugottama temple constructed at Abhinava Varanasi. It 
must have been in connection with these important events of the 
year 1230 that Anangabhima III introduced Balabhadra into the 
Jagannatha temple at Puri.® 

Even if one is willing to follow these inferences up to this point, 
the immediate reaction may be to ask why this interference with 
an established cult had taken place, and whether there was any 
necessity for such an unusual step. For an answer to this question 
one has again to look both at the religious and the political 
developments. With Ramanuja, the great South Indian philosopher 
and reformer (c. 1056-1136), a new wave of Pafnicaratra philosophy 
came to Orissa. As pointed out elsewhere, "the Paficaratra system 
emphasized Krsna’s relations to his sister Ekanams$a and his brother 
Balarama-Samkarsana. Ekanam$a was interpreted as a form of 
Durga, and Balarama as a form of Siva. Moreover the worship of 
Sudarsana was emphasized as well, and it was conceived as an 
embodiment of Narasimha. Thus the Panicaratra system was almost 
ideally able to take up the most important elements of the Jagan- 
natha cult. The main deity Purugottama was reinterpreted as 
Krsna. Subhadra, from the very beginning, had features of Durga, 
for her iconography had originated from the identification of a 
tribal deity with a Sakta goddess. To interpret her as Ekanamé$a- 
Durga thus meant only to re-emphasize her Sakta character. Saivite 
elements had been present in the early Purugottama-Narasimha 


23 l eae ts z : 
In the undated Edilpur inscription king Kesavasena claims that his father Lak$mana- 


sena (1179-1205) erected pillars of victory and sacrificial posts at Benares and Allahabad 
and "on the coast of the southern sea (near?) the vedtz, the abode of Balabhadra and 
Kisna" (velayam daksinabher Musaladhara-Gaddapani-samvasa-vedyam) which could 
only mean Puri, N.G. Majumdar, Inscription of Benga, 1929, 111, 118-32, sl. 13; see also 
K.S. Behera, Antiquity of the Deity Purugottama-Jagannatha at Pun, in: Bharati-Utkal 
University, Humanities, VII, 13 (1973) 19-29. Kesavasena’s claim that his father’s armies 
conquered Orissa up to Puri is not corroborated by any contemporary evidence, and has 
therefore most likely no value for the political history of Laksmanasena. It may, 
however, be of great interest for our study of the religious developments at Puri during 
Kesavasena’s time, since it mentions Balabhadra together with Kf§na at Puri. Since 
Kefsavasena ruled from about 1225 "till at least A.D. 1230" (R.C. Majumdar, The History 
of Bengal, 1971, I, 227) his undated Bdilpur inscription may well reflect the events at 
Puri during the year 1230, when, according to our hypothesis, Balabhadra was included 
in the triad of Puri. If this interpretation of Kesavasena’s Edilpur inscription proves 
correct, it would be an important corroboration for the date of the installation of the 
Jagannatha trinity at Puri. 
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cult. Moreover, snake-worship had been very popular in Orissa. 
These elements could be reinterpreted as pertaining to Balabhadra- 
Siva. And the Narasimha character of the Jagannatha cult could 
also be taken up and focussed on the Sudarsana worship".” The 
Panicaratra system was therefore ideally applicable to Puri and to 
the Jagannatha cult with its various aspects and affiliations. This 
provided an excellent and, at that time, a most up-to-date basis for 
a new systematization of the multifaceted cult of Purusottama 
before it was elevated to the state cult of Orissa. 

However, there seems to have been another, perhaps even more 
important reason that led to the of ficial introduction of Balabhadra 
into the cult of Puri. As mentioned above, Anangabhima had been 
praised in the Daksharama inscription of the year 1216 as son of 
the three deities Purusottama, Rudra and Durga. This early triad 
most probably already contained the germ for the future Pafica- 
ratra re-interpretation of the cult of Puri, since it associated 
Purugottama with Durga and Rudra. Particularly conspicous in this 
respect is the epigraphic mention of Rudra instead of Siva, because 
it is Siva in the form of Rudra-Samkarsana who played an import- 
ant role in the Pancaratra. 

It is, of course, difficult to decide whether this triad of 1216 was 
in essence already regarded as a Pancaratra trinity, or whether it 
was just a conglomeration of the three most important regional 
deities of which Anangabhima claimed to be the son. But it seems 
obvious that the Panicaratra system provided the unique possibility 
for fully integrating the three main regional deities of Orissa into 
the new state cult. Perhaps even more important, the Panicaratra 
system allowed not only to integrate but, at the same time, to 
subordinate the regional deities of Orissa: Siva-Lingaraja and 
Durga-Viraja in their Pancaratra blend became Samkarsana- 
Balabhadra and EkanamSsa-Subhadra under Purusottama-Krsna. 
Of course, acknowledging Purusottama as the sole and supreme 
state deity, meant for king Anangabhima also an elevation of his 
own status as the earthly deputy. It is therefore difficult to imagine 
a system more suitable than the Paricaratra for the creation of the 


a“ Eschmann, Kulke, and Tripathi, op. cit. in: CJ, p. 185. 


2 e.g. Bhagavata Purana, VY, 25, 2, 3. 
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new state religion of Orissa, centred on the Purusottama-Jagan- 
natha cult of Puri. 

In reconstructing the early history of the Jagannatha cult, another 
problem remains unsolved. All legendary accounts about the origin 
of the Jagannatha cult narrate the story of the original miraculous 
stone image of Nilamadhava, worshipped by the Sabara tribe. When 
king Indradyumna of Malava in Western India heard about this 
famous manifestation of Visnu, he went with his army to Orissa in 
order to worship it. However, when the king arrived at Nilagiri 
(Puri), the Nilamadhava image had disappeared. Visnu, neverthe- 
less, promised the heart-broken Indradyumna that he would 
manifest himself again in a piece of wood, out of which the king, 
with the help of Visnu, would later carve the wooden images of the 
trinity. 

If the Indradyumna legend contains a genuine historical tradi- 
tion, the Jagannatha cult would form a rare example of a "retribali- 
zation” of an already established and Hinduized indigenous cult. 
The probability of such an interpretation had never been catcgori- 
cally discarded, yet no one had seriously tried to analyse the legend 
in the context of historical developments, in order to arrive at a 
probable date for the event. This was done only recently by R. 
Geib in his thorough study of the different versions of the Indra- 
dyumna legend.” He came to the conclusion that this Kultwandel 
(“change of cult") must have taken place some time after 1278, the 
year when Anangabhima’s daughter dedicated the Ananta Vasu- 
deva temple at Bhubaneswar to the Purusgottama trinity, because 
its sculptures were of stone with standard Hindu iconography, and 
not of wood with archaic features. Geib therefore concluded that 
in 1278 the sculptures at Puri must have also becn stone images. 
As the possible date of their later exchange for the present wooden 
images he suggests the early 14th century, when another important 
change in the cult took place. In the years 1309 and 1319 for the 
first time (according to our knowledge of the historical evidence) 


R Geib, Die Indradyumna-Legende. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Jagannatha-Kultes, 
Wiesbaden 1975. 
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the god of Puri was praised with the new and thenceforth most 
popular title Jagannéatha “Lord of the Universe". 

The question therefore still remains to be settled, whether 
Anangabhima dedicated his empire to Purusottama in the form of 
his present wooden image (daru miirti), or in the form of a stone 
image, which only later on was exchanged for the daru miirti. The 
iconographic and epigraphic evidence speaks clearly in favour of 
the wooden image. In Konarak, at the famous sun temple, built by 
Anangabhima’s son Narasimha I, we find several excellent images 
of king Narasimha worshipping a triad that consists of Purusot- 
tama, Durga, and a Sivalingam. 

In all these Konarak sculptures, which represent the first visual 
evidence for Jagannatha-Purusottama, the god of Puri is depicted 
in his characteristic archaic form, which strongly resembles the 
wooden pillar-deities that are still worshipped in the tribal hinter- 
land of Jagannatha. It is in my opinion rather unlikely that 
Anangabhima’s son Narasimha would have depicted Purugottama 
in this exceptional form, if, at the same time, the god had been 
worshipped at Puri in a stone miirti of pure Hindu iconography. 
The same argument is true in regard to an even carlier piece of 
epigraphic cvidence. In the year 1150, Kasturikamodini, the wife 
of Codaganga, dedicated a Dadhivamana temple to the memory of 
her deceased husband. Dadhivamana is always represented by the 
"single wooden god". It is again most unlikely that Codaganga’s 
faithful wife, only three years after Codaganga’s death, would have 
dedicated his memorial temple to a wooden image of Purusottama- 
Dadhivamana if the god to whom Codaganga himself had dedi- 
cated his life work was worshipped-at Puri in the form of a stone 
image.” From all these evidences we can safely infer that in 1150 


2 ibid, p. 134. 


28 For a more detailed study of the sculptures see Kulke, 1979, 60-3; also O.M. Starza- 
Majewski’s excellent article, King Narasimha before his Spiritual Preceptor, in: JRAS, 
1971, 134-8; A.K. Bhattacharya, Konarak and its Builder, in: Oriental An, 6 (1960) 32 
ff.; Debala Mitra, Notes on Konarak, in: JASL, 3, 2 (1961) 53-62. 


29 H. von Stietencron, Early Temples of Jagannatha in Orissa: the Formative Phase, in: 
CJ, pp. 77f. 
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and 1250 Purugottama was worshipped in Puri as an image which 
must have been very similar to that which we know from Konarak. 

In the year 1230 Anangabhima therefore acknowledged Purusot- 
tama in his ddru miirti as the state deity of Orissa. From this con- 
clusion we can further infer that the whole trinity, which was 
established by Anangabhima in about 1230, also existed in the form 
of simple wooden images. The Indradyumna legend, the oldest 
version of which is known from the Purugottama Mahatmya of the 
Skandapurdna (which may be dated from the early 14th century), ° 
was therefore most probably introduced in order to explain the 
unusual wooden figure of Lord Jagannatha. The Purusottama 
Mahatmya provides ample evidence to show that, at the time of its 
composition, groups of orthodox Brahmins still seemed to have 
been very reluctant to acknowledge fully the dant miirti as the 
supreme manifestation of the "Highest Being" (Purusottama) and 
“Lord of the Universe" (Jaganndatha)3! 

Anangabhima III, however, may well have been associated with 
a stone image of Purusottama in another way to which I finally 
wish to draw attention - even if the conclusion must remain 
hypothetical. Although we came to the conclusion that Purusot- 
tama-Jagannatba was certainly worshipped in the time of Ananta- 
varman Codaganga, and perhaps from time immemorial, as a 
wooden image, there is no need to discard the Nilamadhava legend 
completely, once and forever. It is quite possible that, at a certain 
stage in the development of the Jagannatha cult, a Vai$nava stone 
sculpture of standard Hindu iconography was added to the existing 
wooden images. We know many examples from Orissa which show 
that indigenous aniconic mirtis were often supplemented (but not 
necessarily replaced) at a later stage by stone or brass images. The 
latter used to remain either permanently in the sanctum sanctorum, 
or became "movable images" (calantt pratima) which were taken 
out during temple festivals as a proxy for the main or original 


3 Geib, 1975, p. 134; and G.C. Tripathi, in: CJ, p. 54. 


31 Geib deals extensively with this aspect of the Indradyumna legend (p. 131 ff.). His 
argument that the Indradyumna legend was introduced in order to justify the worship 
of the unusual wooden images is certainly correct. However, to my understanding the 
necessity to "legitimize" the images did not arise after an alleged Kultwandel ("change 
of cult"), but after their recognition as state deities of the Orissa empire. 
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image (miila bera). A good example is Maninagesvari, a powerful 
goddess known since the late 6th century A.D. She resides on the 
steep Maninaga mountain near Ranpur in central Orissa and is 
worshipped by the ex-feudatory Rajas of Ranpur as their family 
deity. Her miirti is a round, flat, and purely aniconic stone image. 
Behind this mila bera, at a later date, two excellent images of 
Camunda (perhaps 14th - 15th centuries) have been placed, which 
are also considered to represent Maninagesvari. As in Puri, a 
legendary account is related about an allegedly lost original cult- 
image of pure Hindu iconography. In this legend at Ranpur, 
thieves from a neighbouring place are accused of having tried to 
steal the valuable image of Maninagesvari. The Raja of Ranpur 
therefore is said to have buried her recovered image under the 
round stone, which is thus thought to seal the hiding spot of the 
"true" image. Another story tries to explain the peculiar shape of 
the round stone as the original base of the famous Nilamadhava 
sculpture, before it was taken away by king Indradyumna.”® All 
these rather late legends have the clear aetiological function of 
explaining why ManinageSvari, the istadevata of the Ranpur raj 
family, is worshipped in an unusual aniconic stone symbol. 

Other examples are the Lingaraja at Bhubaneswar and the Khila 
Munda at Mandasa (Manjusa) in northern Andhra Pradesh. The 
cult idol of Lingaraja is in no way an orthodox Sivalinga, but a 
heap of stones that look very similar to the various grama devatas 
or village deities of Orissa. The Ekamrapurana of Bhubaneswar 
again tries to explain this unorthodox feature of the “King of the 
Lingas", whose calantt pratima is an excellent brass image of 
Candrasekhara. Khila Munda, the istadevat@ of the Rajas of 
Mandasa, is still worshipped in her place of origin in the form of 
a long bamboo stick, just as we find among the Saora tribes. In the 
palace of Mandasa, however, Khila Munda is worshipped in the 
form of a beautiful image of Durga-Mahisasuramardini.’ 

It is therefore quite possible that a stone or brass image of Hindu 
iconography was introduced into the Jagannatha cult. It would, 


32 See also Kulke, 1979, 21 ff. 


33 in J. Kavyabisarada (cd.), Manjis@ Réjavamsdanucaritam, Puri 1915, p. 22, the 
goddess is called Khilamunda Bhagavatt and VamSsadandadevi. 
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indeed, be rather astonishing if, during one or other phase of the 
ritual development of the Jagannatha cult, such a supplementary 
image had not existed in that temple. And since Nilamadhava was 
one of the most (if not the most) popular Visnu images in central 
Orissa during the 9th - 11th centuries,” there is no reason to reject 
the likelihood of the existence of a Nilamadhava image in the 
Jagannatha temple during that period. 

Nowadays, however, apart from the small wooden Nilamadhava 
image (which is actually nothing but a Jagannatha in miniature) on 
the ratnasimhdsana, no genuine Nilamadhava image exists in thc 
Jagannatha temple. If one had ever existed, it must have been 
taken away. Apart from forcible removal at a time of military 
conquest, however, usually such images are not transferred to 
another place. Yet there are circumstances that permit even the 
peaceful removal of a Hindu image from a temple, in order to 
install it elsewhere. Evidence of this kind is known in the case of 
the istadevatas of royal families or the rastradevatas of kingdoms. 
In the process of acknowledging and patronizing a powerful 
indigenous god or goddess as their tutclary deity, the rajas sooner 
or later would have wished to worship their respective deity at 
their own palace in the form of a wholly Hinduized image. For this 
purpose either a completely new image was created, or the Hindu 
image, which existed already at the original place of worship, was 
taken to the capital. There, worship was taken over by the 
rdjagurus, either inside the palace or in a new temple nearby. The 
story of the so-called "exchange" of the Nilamadhava image for 
Purusottama’s daru miirti, as related in the Indradyumna legend, 
might have originated out of such a situation. 

From Anangabhima’s famous Nagari inscription we know that 
he had a new Purusgottama temple constructed or consecrated in 
the same year 1230, when he acknowledged Purugottama as the 
state deity of Orissa.” The Purugottama image in this new temple 
was certainly either newly created or an old one which Ananga- 
bhima had brought from Puri. The question, which sculpture was 


34 F : 
See von Stietencron, in: CJ, pp. 21 f. and V. Dahejia, Early Stone Temples of Orissa, 
New Delhi 1978, pp. 129 f. 


35 Nagari inscription, lines 126 ff. (cf. n. 14, above). 
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installed at Cuttack, cannot be answered definitely. But from the 
above-mentioned considerations, and the strong persistence of the 
Nilamadhava tradition in the early texts of the Jagannatha cult, we 
can infer that the "lost stone image" of Nilamadhava could have 
been installed by Anangabhima in Cuttack in the year 1230. 

This hypothesis can partly be verified by an independent source. 
In the year 1361, 131 years after the consecration of the new 
Purugottama temple at Cuttack, Orissa was temporarily conquered 
by the Sultan of Delhi, Firiz Shah. During the raid, the Jagan- 
natha temple in the capital was looted and the stone image of 
Jagannatha destroyed.” The explicit mention of a stone image of 
Jagannatha at Cuttack is certainly remarkable; but it is, of course, 
not a sufficient proof to establish conclusively the hypothesis that 
the "lost" Nilamadhava sculpture had been taken by Anangabhima 
III to Cuttack in the year 1230, and been destroyed there 131 years 
later by Firuz Shah. 

Despite the uncertainty about the fate of the alleged Nilama- 
dhava sculpture, it has been shown that we have ample evidence 
to prove the epochal importance of the year 1230 for the further 
history of Orissa. This marked the beginning of the Gajapati 
kingship, which influenced deeply the future history of Orissa and 
of greater parts of eastern India up to the 19th century.”’ It also 
marked the final establishment of the Jagannatha cult in its present 
shape and theology, which formed and still forms the very back- 
bone of the cultural and religious development of Orissa. Ananga- 
bhima therefore can without hesitation be designated as the 
veritable founder of the Gajapati kingship and of the worship of 
Jagannatha in its present form. 

It was perhaps this tremendous impact of Anangabhima on the 
Jagannatha cuit which, according to the Temple Chronicles of 
Puri, caused him to be identified as builder of the Jagannatha 
temple in Puri. In the late 16th or early 17th century, when the 


30 H.M. Elliot and J. Dowson, The History of India as Told by its Own Historians, 
London 1869, vol. III, 314; and H.K. Mahtab, Invasion of Orissa in 1360 A.D., in: OHRJ, 
1 (1952) 31-5. 


37 See GN. Dash, Jagannatha and Oriya Nationalism, in: CJ, pp. 359-74 and H. Kulke, 
Kings without a Kingdom; the Rajas of Khurda and the Jagannatha Cult, in: South Asia, 


4 (1974) 60-77. 
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Mada{a Panji was compiled, the greatness of his acts had over- 
shadowed the earlier history of Puri.° The priests of Jagannatha 
had forgotten the achievements of Anantavarman Codaganga, who 
had built the monumental Jagannatha temple; and who had thus 
founded the very source of their livelihood. It was left to the 
historians of the late 19th and 20th centuries to rediscover Coda- 
ganga as the builder of the Jagannatha temple.” Yet his great 
achievements should not overshadow the fundamental contributions 
of his great-grandson Anangabhima III, who has not yet received 
proper recognition from historians. 


DOO OC OC 


For another reason of Codaganga’s neglect in the temple chronicle see chapter 10. 
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Chakravarti, JASB, 67 (1898) 328: P. Archarya, Date of the Lingaraja Temple at 
Bhubaneswar and the Jagannatha Temple at Pun, in: P. Acharya, Studies in Orissa 
History, Art and Archaeology, Baripada 1969, pp. 292-6; and von Stietencron Op.cit. (see 
above note 3) | 
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I 


The period of Muslim rule in Orissa, particularly relating to the 
cult of Jagannatha, has often been regarded as a period of in- 
tolerance and oppression. Recent research on Orissa® has modified 
this picture considerably. Despite religious fanaticism there were 
also decades of religious tolerance and mutual cooperation for the 
welfare of the country. It was this period when Salbeg, the 
celebrated devotional Muslim poet of Orissa, as a son of a Muslim 
father and a Brahmin mother, composed his famous bhajanas in 
honour of Lord Jagannéatha.” 

The present paper tries to throw some light on the role played 
by the Jagannatha cult and its temple at Puri during this period of 
socio-political and cultural change in Orissa. It shows that the 
Jagannatha cult and its temple at Puri, after the initial onslaught 
by the Afghans, regained and even strengthened their position as 
the most important religious institutions of Hinduism in eastern 
India during Mughal rule. But this paper also reveals that, because 
of this important position, the Jagannatha temple and its priests 
were again and again dragged into the power-struggle of the time. 
However, in most of these cases it appears to have been the tragic 
consequence of the greatness of the bada deula rather than due to 
religious intolerance. 

The years 1565 and 1568 were an important turning point in Indian 
history. In 1565 the kingdom of Vijayanagara was defeated by the 


4 The article was originally published in German. It was translated by Berhard Fell, 
Trivandrum. 


2 BC. Ray, Orissa under the Mughals, Calcutta 1981 and M.A. Haque, Muslim 
Administration in Orissa (1568-1751 A.D.), Calcutta 1980. 


3 Nilamani Mishra, Salbeg a Celebrated Devotional Muslim Poet of Orissa, in: Impact 


of Islam on Orissan Culture. Celebration of 1400 Hijri Era, published by the Government 
of Orissa, Cuttack 1981. 
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united Sultanates of the Deccan. Only three years later the 
Gajapatis kingdom of Orissa mct with the same fatc. Aftcr 
centuries of successful defence this erstwhile most powerful Hindu 
kingdom of eastern India, too, fell an easy prey to the armies of 
the Afghan Sultanate of Bengal. These two battles finally ended 
the period of the great medieval Hindu kingdoms. During the next 
two centuries the Muslim rule in India reached its zenith under the 
great Mughals. 

One of the less known aspects is the role which sacred centres 
of the former Hindu kingdoms, the great Hindu places of pilgrim- 
age (tirtha) and the temple cities played during this period. After 
the downfall of the great regional Hindu kingdoms which had 
patronized them for centurics, these sacred places were an import- 
ant clement in the rccstablishment and consolidation of local or 
regional Hindu successor states. In many cases their legitimization 
was based on the protection and patronage of these tirthas. Less 
known, however, is the fact that these tirthas and their cults were 
sometimes tolerated or even controlled by Muslim rulers to stabilize 
their own rule in Hindu regions and, of course, to tap the source 
of pilgrim tax. The Jagannatha temple at Puri provides an excellent 
example of this struggle for the control of these firthas between the 
local Hindu rajas and the Muslim rulers of eastern India. 

After the conquest of Cuttack in 1568, the Muslim general 
Kalapahar captured Puri with a small! unit, plundered the legendary 
temple treasure of Jagannatha and desecrated and damaged the 
temple. Most probably with the help of an Oriya, Kalapahar 
discovered the hidden image of Jagannatha, burnt it and after- 
wards cast it into the sea, or - according to the Oriya chronicles® - 
took it on an elephant to the Ganges and had it burnt there. After 
its desecration, Puri "the stronghold of Jagannath (was made) into 
the home of Islam" as Bada’ini was to write a few decades later” 

During the following 180 years more than a dozen times the 
priests of Puri had to hide the renewed image of Jagannatha in the 
inaccessible mountains of south Orissa or on some islands in the 


4 i ¥ i 2 
Cakodga Pothi 0 Cakodqa Basana ba Cayint Cakoda, p. 5, ed. by S. Pattanaik, Cuttack 
1959; Madala Panji, p. 61, ed. by A.B. Mohanty, repr. Bhubaneswar 1969. 


5 Muntakhabu-t-Tawarikh, vol. II, P- 166, transl. by W.H. Lowe, 2nd ed., Calcutta 1924. 
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Chilka lake. For more than thirty years the "Lord of the World" 
was thus either absent from his ratnasimhasana throne in Puri or - 
during the reign of Aurangzeb - was forcibly put under lock and 
key in his temple. It is understandable that in Orissa Kalapahar 
became the embodiment of a furious iconoclast and the successive 
treatment of the Jagannatha cult under the Mughals is still taken 
as an cxample of the religious intolerance of Muslim rulers of India 
against Hinduism. 

However, an analysis of all available evidence provides a far more 
different picture of thc events. It reveals to what extent the initial 
fight of the Afghans against the Jagannatha cult turned under the 
Mughals into a struggle for the control of the temple city. This 
struggle was between the local Rajas of Khurda in central Orissa, 
the priests of Puri, and the Muslim governors (siibahdar) in 
Cuttack. It culminated in the events during the year 1735/6 when 
a Muslim Subahdar of Orissa, against the resistence of the Hindu 
raja of central Orissa, but with obvious support of the priests of 
Puri, forcibly brought back the image of Jagannatha from its 
hiding place in south Orissa and reestablished the cult at Puri. 


IH 


In order to understand the significance of this power struggle it 
is neccessary to turn for a short while to the earlier history of 
Orissa and the Jagannatha temple. Puri and its cult rose into 
prominence under Codaganga, the Eastern Ganga king of Kalinga 
who began to build the present monumental Jagannatha temple 
some decades after he had conquered Orissa in 1112 A.D. The 
construction of a huge temple for Purugottama-Jagannatha by the 
"outsider" Codaganga was both an act of reverence to an important 
local deity of Orissa and a chance of uniting various cults of Orissa 
in the syncretistic concept of the new state ideology of the Gangas. 
In the year 1230 Codaganga’s great-grandson Anangabhima III 
took a decisive step for the future religious and ideological 
development of Orissa. He dedicated his whole empire to Jagan- 
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natha and proclaimed to rule under his overlordship (samrajya) as 
his viceroy (rauta) and son (putra).S 

There can be no doubt that this dedication of the Orissan empire 
to the state deity Jagannatha had a strong impact on the Oriyas 
and the Hindu world. Any service rendered to the king of Orissa 
became a service to Jagannatha, the new overlord (samraja) of 
Orissa. It is not surprising that many successors on the Gajapati 
throne followed his example and called themselves r@uta under the 
samrdajya of Jagannatha. Kapilendra (1430-1467 A.D.), the usurper 
of the Gajapati throne and founder of the powerful Siryavams8a 
dynasty of Orissa, went a step further and proclaimed to be his 
first servitor (adisebaka). He even made Jagannatha witness of his 
action: 

Oh, Jagannatha! Thus prayeth Thy servant: throughout the 

kingdom I maintained from childhood these chicfs and gave them 

wealth. All of them have forsaken me. I shall deal with them 

(and) punish them each accordingly. Oh Lord Jagannatha! Do 

Thou judge .... whether I am right or wrong. 

Furthermore, many of his inscriptions conclude with the explicit 
warning that any resistance to donation and his own royal orders 
constitute a treacherous attack (droha) upon the state deity, Jagan- 
natha. 

The most important consequence of this Jagannatha kingship 
ideology was the undisputed position of Jagannatha as the state 
deity of Orissa. Politically, it meant that only those kings who 
controlled Puri and its Jagannatha temple were recognized as the 
legitimate Gajapatis and rulers of Orissa. 


I 


This situation became even more evident after the downfall of 
the last independent Hindu dynasty of Orissa. The destruction of 
the central power of Orissa in 1568 by the Afghan armies and the 
demolition of the wooden sculpture of Jagannatha by Kalapahar 


6 For details see chapter 2. 


7 Pur inscription of the year 1464, see K.B. Tripathi, The Evolution of Oriya Language 
and Script, Bhubaneswar 1962, p. 272. 
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seemed to have ended this system abruptly. But in the following 
years Ramacandra Deva, a local raja, succeeded in building up a 
small kingdom in about 1580 A.D. with its capital at Khurda near 
Puri and to renew the Jagannatha cult at Puri after a few years. 

The date of the renewal of the cult and the circumstances under 
which it took place are still a matter of controversy. The historians 
of Orissa usually accept the theory that Ramacandra was able to 
perform this great du y out of his own strength already in 1575, 
after the Afghans had been defeated by Akbar’s troops a few 
months earlier.’ However, a thorough analysis of all available 
sources - the Persian chronicles and Puri’s temple chronicles 
Madala Parnji and a few inscriptions - shows that Orissa and 
particularly Puri remained still firmly under the Afghans till the 
year 1590. The several defeats of the Afghans by the Mughal army 
in Bengal did not mean any relaxation of their power in, or hold 
over central Orissa. On the contrary, Orissa increasingly became 
the refuge of the defeated Afghans. Furthermore we have no 
evidence at all that during these years they changed their hostile 
attitude towards the Jagannatha cult to such an extent that they 
might have tolerated its renewal at a time when its destruction was 
still remembered as a great triumph. 

This situation changed only after Mansingh, the famous Mughal 
general of Akbar, had defeated the Afghans again in 1590. The 
conclusion of a new peace treaty confirmed again the investiture 
of the Afghans in Orissa. But from the Akbarnama we also learn 
that “an agreement was made that Jagannath, which is a famous 
temple, and its environs should be made crown land"? Our sources 
are silent about the reasons of this unusual treaty which declared 
Puri, lying on the southern side of the Afghan territory, as the 
Mughal crown land.!° But an analysis of the political development 
of eastern India reveals that this has a direct relation with the 
political situation in Orissa in 1590. 


8 K.N. Mahapatra, Gajapati Ramachandra Deva I, in: OHRJ, 7 (1958) 227-250. 
9 4Akbarndma, 111, p. 934, transl. by H. Beveridge, Calcutta. 


10 Bc. Ray, Raja Mansingh and the Final Conquest of Orissa, in: Proc. Ind. Hist. 
Congress, 13 (1950) 243-256. 
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Shortly after the destruction of the Vijayanagara empire in 1565 
Sultan Ibrahim of Golkonda began his conquest of the Godavari 
delta region which he occupied in about 1571/72. But the armies 
of Golkonda needed nearly two decades to subdue the powerful 
Hindu chiefs of Kalinga and south Orissa. In 1589/90 a general of 
Golkonda conquered south Orissa and advanced with an army up 
to Athagarh in Ganjam District.” It is astonishing that the 
coincidence of this event and the transformation of Puri into a 
Mughal crownland seem to have escaped the attention of histor- 
ians. But it is unthinkable that Mansingh should not have been 
well informed about these dangerous events at the southern border 
of Orissa when he signed the treaty with the defeated Afghans in 
August 1590. On the contrary, Mansingh must have been aware of 
the strategic importance of Puri. It would have certainly become 
the next target of the expanding rival power of Golkonda, an event 
which would have meant the loss of the whole of Central Orissa to 
this southern Sultanate. It was obviously intended to prevent this 
danger through the dispossession of the unreliable Afghans in 
Puri. But as a strong-minded Hindu, Rajput Mansingh even might 
bave planned to re-establish the Jagannatha cult himself after the 
final annexation of Orissa to the Mughal empire. 

But if Mansingh ever had intended to renew the cult at Puri, his 
plans were thwarted by several local pretenders to the Gajapati 
throne who rushed forward immediately after Puri was freed from 
the Afghans. Only two months after Mansingh had signed the 
treaty, a cousin or brother of the last Gajapati king advanced from 
his southern homeland in Rajmahendry up to Athagarh in the 
Ganjam district. He reached there around the 20th of October 1590 
and fought some skirmishes under the protection of Golkonda 
army which brought him right up to the Chilka lake where he 
occupied some locally important strategic places. In the same 
inscription which praised the above mentioned deeds of the 
Golkonda general in the Ganjam District he proudly presented 
himself as the "Gajapati Nrsimha Deva (and) divine incarnation” 
(divya avatdara). At the sight of the still unconquered sacred centre 
of his ancestral kingdom further to the north and in order to 


1 OC 
Athgarh inscription of the year 1590; see S.N. Rajaguru, Three Inscriptions of the 
Rulers of the Chalukya Family of Orissa, in: OFFR, 6 (1957) 11-48. 
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legitimize his claim to the throne he announced that "as king of 
the Utkal empire (samrajya) he protects the Gajapati throne!"!? But 
he seems to have never reached the promised land Utkal because 
another pretender to the Gajapati throne meanwhile had alrcady 
firmly established himself near Puri, i.e. Ramacandra Deva of 
Khurda. 

The early history of Ramacandra is very uncertain.” But 
apparently he had been able to renew the Jagannatha images in his 
own small capital Khurda in about 1587. There he kept them till 
he got a chance to bring them to Puri which at that time was still 
occupied by the Afghans. This chance was to come quite soon with 
Mansingh’s treaty with the Afghans, which declared Puri crown 
land of the Mughals. Apparently Ramacandra lost no time and 
renewed the Jagannatha cult at Puri in a grand ceremony. During 
this ceremony he was highly honoured by the priests of Puri who 
recognized him as the New Gajapati (abhinava gajapati) of Orissa.” 

The Afghans stuck to the treaty only for one year. Already in 
1591 "the wicked Afghans laid hold of the temple of the worship 
of Jagannatha"! as Abi lI’Fazl wrote in his Akbar-nama. The 
renewal of the Jagannatha cult by Ramacandra must havc enraged 
them deeply. Mansingh who according to Abi PFazl meanwhile 
"repented of the peace he had made, resolved to conquer the 
country".! 

In a large-scale and well-organized campaign he invaded Orissa 
in 1592 and defeated the Afghans in several battles. Aftcr conquer- 
ing Cuttack, Mansingh surprisingly decided to make a pilgrimage 
to Jagannatha in Puri hoping "that he would be nearer to Rajah 
Ram Cand, and that when an opportunity occurred he could lay 


Beer 
ibid., line 11. 


13 Fora detailed study of the renewal of the Jagannatha cult see H. Kulke, Jaganndatha- 
Kult und Gajapati-K6nigtum. Ein Beimrag zur Geschichte religiOser Legitimation indischer 
Herscher, Wiesbaden 1979, pp. 80-133. 
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Madal]a Panji, p. 63. 
15 Akbarnama, III, p. 934. 
16 ibid. 
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hold of him".!” But Ramacandra appears to have presaged what 
Mansingh was up to and entrenched himself in his fort at Khurda. 
On his refusal to pay his respect to Mansingh a strong Mughal 
army besieged Khurda. Then something unexpected happened. 
Abil’Fazl reports in his Akbarnama: 

On hearing of this His Majesty (Akbar) - who appreciates 

dignities - became angry, and issued censures. The Rajah (Man- 

singh) recalled his troops, and apologized. Ram Cand, on seeing 
the graciousness of His Majesty, took the thought of paying his 
respect .... He visited the Rajah and was treated with much 
respect. 
What could have been the reasons of Akbar’s rather strange 
behaviour to censure his favourite Hindu general for the sake of 
a local Hindu raja in Orissa? Since 1565, when Akbar had sent an 
ambassador to Orissa in order to win over the last Gajapati 
Mukunda Deva as an ally against the Afghans in Bengal, Akbar 
knew about the Gajapatis and their strong connection with the 
Jagannatha cult. In 1592/93 Akbar "who appreciates dignities" 
apparently recognized Ramacandra as the legitimate successor of 
his former ally Mukunda Deva. Ramacandra was certainly the best 
choice of Akbar for a strong ally against the Afghans in Orissa 
and the Sultanate of Golkonda. Ramacandra had proved himself an 
able military leader and was highly respected by the Oriyas for his 
renewal of their "national" cult. Akbar therefore acknowledged 
"Raja Ram Chandra [as] zamindar of Orissa" and appointed him 
as a Mansabdar with the rank "Commander of 500". 

Mansingh, on the other hand, being himself an ambitious Hindu 
raja initially must have regarded Ramacandra as a rival for his own 
position in Orissa, especially because Ramacandra had renewed 
the most famous cult of eastern India, an act which Mansingh 


VY Akbaméama, 11, p. 941. 
18 Akbarnama, IIT, p. 967 {. 


19 Ani Akbart, translated by H. Blochmann, Calcutta 1873, vol. I, p. 548. 
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might have planned to perform himself.” But after Mansingh had 
learnt the intention of his imperial master he executed his plansn 
loyally. In an overall political reorganization of Orissa he divided 
it into a coastal area, which - as Mughalbandi - came under direct 
Mughal rule, and a hilly tract in which the Garhjat rajas were ack- 
nowledged as zamindars, the most powerful among them being 
the Rajas of Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar. Ramacandra was con- 
firmed in his own zamindari. Furthermore, thirty-one small 
zamindaris of central and south Orissa were assigned to Khurda. 
Ramacandra was thus not only recognized as a zamindar in his 
own territory of about 1300 sq. miles, he became through the many 
zamindaris which were assigned to him, the raja of a strong buffer 
state of about 13.000 sq. miles between the Mughalbandi, the semi- 
autonomous hill tracts and the territory of the Golkonda Sultanate. 

During the late 16th century, Puri was thus an important factor 
in the power struggle between three Muslim powers, i.e. the 
Afghans of Bengal, the Sultanate of Golkonda and the Mughals. 
Akbar’s final victory over the Afghans allowed Ramacandra of 
Khurda to rencw the Jagannatha cult in Puri and to establish 
himself as the leading raja of central Orissa. Akbar thus played a 
considerably important role in the renewal of the Jagannatha cult 
and was able to win a loyal ally and to create a strong local buffer 
state against the Sultanate of Golkonda. 


IV 


But these prerequisites of the rise of Khurda under Akbar 
changed rapidly under Akbar’s first and third successors, i.e. 
Jahangir and Aurangzeb. Usually this change is ascribed to the 
alteration of the religious policy of the Mughal emperors since 
Akbar’s death in 1605. In the case of Orissa and specifically 
Khurda two points are of greater importance. In 1607 A.D. Orissa 
became a separate sibahdari-province with Cuttack as its capital. 
Since then, it was only a question of time till a Muslim governor 
at Cuttack would try to subdue the neighbouring Khurda territory 


rise 


20 The dynastic chronicle of Mansingh claims that he erected a temple for Jagannatha 
in Puri (R.N. Prasad, Raja, Mansingh of Amber, Calcutta 1966, p. 87) and the Madala 
Paniji (p. 63) credits the construction of the Mukti Mandapa to his wife. 
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whose rajas claimed to be subject to the emperor only and to be 
the sacred and secret ruler of Orissa. Another reason for the change 
of the policy towards Khurda was thc plan of Jahangir to cxpand 
the imperial territory beyond Orissa and to anncx the southern 
kingdom of Rajmahendri, which had come under the rule of 
Golkonda. Due to this plan Khurda automatically lost its important 
strategic function as a buffer state between the Mughal empire 
and the Golkonda Sultanate. 

Only a few years after Akbar’s death Khurda and Puri experi- 
enced the dire consequences of this change of imperial policy. 
Under Hashim Khan, the first Mughal Governor of Orissa, Ke$0 
Das, a Hindu Rajput jagirdar in Orissa, took full advantage of the 
new policy. With a group of soldiers disguised as pilgrims he 
attacked Puri by surprise during the car festival, burnt the cars, 
plundered the temple treasure and entrenched himself in the 
Jagannatha temple when Purusottama Deva, thc new Raja of 
Khurda, advanced with his army. But when rcinforcement was scent 
by the Muslim Governor from Cuttack, Purusottama had to give 
up the sicge of the temple and was forced to consent in an 
expensive and humiliating treaty.” In 1611 the new Hindu 
Governor of Orissa, Raja Kalyana Singh, again attacked Khurda. 
The priests of Puri took the Jagannatha image on an island in the 
Chilka lake where it remained for several years. This must have 
meant a tremendous loss for the priests of Puri who depended 
mainly on the gifts of the pilgrims, most of whom stayed away 
from Puri during the absence of Jagannatha. 

However, these two attacks on Puri and Khurda had not yet set 
up completely the power structure in central Orissa. This happened 
only under Makaram Khan, thc third Governor, who struck a 
decisive blow at the semi-autonomous status of the Khurda Rajas. 
He not only attacked, but also occupied Khurda for the first time. 
Jahangir proudly noticed in his autobiography: "Between the 
province Orissa and Golconda there were two zamindars, onc the 
Raja of Khurda and the second the Raja of Rajmahendra. The 
province of Khurda has come into the possession of the servants of the 


21 : i = 
A detailed description is given by Mirza Nathan in his Bahdristan - i - Ghaybrt, vol. 
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court. After this it is the turn of the country of Rajmahendra." 
Raja Purusottama of Khurda fled into a fortress in the inaccessible 
mountainous south of his kingdom and Jagannatha was taken toa 
village at the border of Banpur.” 

Within less than three decades after the great deed of Rama- 
candra, namely the renewal of the Jagannatha cult, both the "Lord 
of the World" and the "Lord of Elephants" had thus to succumb to 
the superior power of the Muslim subahdars in Cuttack. The 
repeated raids against Puri and Khurda under Jahangir have becn 
compared with the destruction of the cult by the Afghans in 1568 
A.D. But an analysis of the available sources reveals that the 
targcts of these attacks under Jahangir - carried out after all by 
two Hindu Rajputs and only one Muslim officer - were the famous 
temple treasure of Jagannatha and the semi-autonomous status of 
Khurda. Apparently under Jahangir it was not the aim to destroy 
the Jagannatha cult itself. But whenever the Raja of Khurda was 
attacked, he himsclf ordered the removal of the images from Puri 
which were his most valuable possession and the source of the 
legitimacy of his kingship. 

After these three devastating attacks a more peaceful time began. 
In 1623 A.D., during his revolt against his imperial father, prince 
Shahjahan passed through Orissa. The temple chronicle of Puri 
relates that Narasimha, the new Raja of Khurda, paid homage to 
him whereupon a Rajput officer of Shahjahan’s troop reinstalled 
together with Narasimha the images of Jagannatha on this ratna- 
simhasana in Puri.” 

The following 30 ycars under Shahjahan (1628-1657) were the 
most peaceful of the whole Khurda period. Obviously all those who 
had an interest in the cult of Jagannatha had realized that the long 
absence of Jagannatha’s image from Puri and the non-arrival of 
the pilgrims ultimately hurt everybody economically, i.e. the priests, 
the pilgrim guides, and the Raja of Khurda who, moreover, lost the 


2 Tiizuk-i-Jahangirt, vol. 1, P. 433, transl. by A. Rogers, ed. by H. Beveridge, 2nd ed., 
Delhi 1968 (my emphasis). 


23 Madala Parji, p. 66. 
24 Madala Pafiji, p. 61. 
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control over Puri while he was living in a mountain fortress far- 
off. Although we have no evidence that the pilgrim tax, which had 
been abolished under Akbar, was reintroduced in Orissa by 
Shahjahan, it is nevertheless very likely that the lack of pilgrims 
had caused a great financial loss for the sibahdar at Cuttack, too. 
It seems quite likely, therefore, that during this period a tacit 
agreement was reached between the Raja of Khurda and the 
Mughal Siubahdar at Cuttack. Bruton, one of the early British 
travellers in India, reported in 1633 A.D. that during the car 
festival "one of the moguls sitting ... in the chariot, upon a con- 
venicnt place, with a canopy to keep the sun from injuring him". 
It was obviously the intention of the Subahdar to control this most 
important yearly gathering of pilgrims in Puri rather than to 
obstruct it. Bruton’s detailed description of the Jagannatha cult 
gives a vivid picture of an undisturbed cult at Puri. 

During these years Raja Narasimha of Khurda, through a number 
of decisive measurcs and reforms, apparently tried to compensate 
the loss of the semi-autonomous status of his dynasty through a 
strong reinforcement of his influence in Puri. Most important for 
the future relationship between the Rajas of Khurda and the 
Jagannatha cult was the construction of a palace of the Khurda 
Rajas in Puri to the south of the Jagannatha temple. This was the 
first step of a development during which the Rajas of Khurda 
became more and more "Rajas of Puri". The construction of the 
palace in Puri was followed by a rapid increase of the influence of 
the Rajas on the temple, its cult and economy. Since Narasimha a 
complicated system of socio-economic and ritual temple-palace 
relations emerged in Puri, through which the palace and the temple 
rituals became more and more synchronized. 6 

But Narasimha’s temple reforms in Puri and even Bhubaneswar 
caused a strong opposition, particularly among temple priests. In 
1647 in an open revolt in which a priest and a Mughal of ficer were 


25 
Quoted by P. Acharya, Bruton’s Account of Cuttack and Puri, in: OFRY, 10, 3 (1961) 
25-50(46). 


26 Nityananda Patnaik published several articles on these palace - temple rclations in 
Puri; see also his Cultural Tradition in Puri, Simla 1977. 
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involved, Narasimha was killed in his palace.’ Mughal soldiers took 
advantage of the following disorder and looted the palace and the 
temple treasures. But they did not disturb the Jagannatha cult nor 
is anything known about the removal of Jagannatha to the south 
of Orissa. These facts make it highly probable that Narasimha was 
murdered by a conspiracy of the priests of Puri and Mughal 
officers from Cuttack, who out of vested intcrests both mistrusted 
the growing influence of the Khurda king in the temple city of 
Puri and its immediate hinterland. 

Despite this temporary setback for the Khurda dynasty, their 
position in the Hindu society of Orissa was well-established by the 
middle of the 17th century. The devotion of the Oriyas to their 
Gajapatis is known from the report of Khan-i-Dauran. This 
Mughal of ficer had just reconquered Orissa for Aurangzeb in 1661, 
after the rajas and zamindars of Orissa had regained their indepen- 
dence for about three years during the war of succession at the 
Mughal court. During his campaign against Khurda, Khan-i- 
Dauran called the young Raja Mukunda Deva "the leading 
zamindar of this country, whose orders are obeyed by the other 
zamindars" and added that "all the other zamindars of the country 
worship (him) like a god and disobedience of whose orders they 
regard as a great sin".® This favourable report is most interesting 
because it was written by a Muslim officer during his campaign 
against Khurda. According to this source, Muslim authorities, too, 
appear to have realized, if not recognized, the sacred position of 
the Khurda Rajas in the Hindu society of Orissa. Furthermore, it 
is of particular interest that the rather politically weak Khurda 
Rajas had been able to regain exactly the same rituo-political 
position as the former imperial Gajapatis. In the same way as these 
Gajapatis had denounced any opposition against their orders as an 
attack (droha) against Jagannatha, disobedience against the orders 
of the Khurda Rajas was regarded "as a great sin". Moreover, it is 
again noteworthy that despite the conquest of Khurda, no disturb- 
ance of the Jagannatha cult is reported in any contemporary 
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27 Mada\a Panji, p. 67. 


28 Muruqat-i-Hassan, quoted by J.N. Sarkar, The History of Orissa in the Seventeenth 
Century, Reconstructed from Persian Sources, in: JBORS, 11 (1916) 240. 
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source, nor do we hear anything about the flight of priests from 
Puri. 

Even Aurangzeb’s policy against Hindu institutions was not able 
to destroy completely this tacit collaboration bctween the Raja of 
Khurda, the Subahdars in Cuttack and the priests of Puri. Even 
after the notorious imperial decree of the year 1669, which explici- 
tely ordered the destruction of all recently built Hindu temples and 
the prevention of the building of new temples, it took nearly 
twenty years till the destruction of Hindu temples was reported in 
Orissa. But nothing is known about any destruction in Puri, on the 
contrary, the annals of Puri report about several new minor temple 
constructions in Puri itself during these years.” A Subahdar is said 
to have set out for Puri in order to desecrate the Jagannatha 
temple, but according to the Madala Panji he was forced back by 
a lightning flash near Pipli. His alleged campaign against Puri, 
therefore, was more likely a successful extortion of money from the 
Raja of Khurda and the priests of Puri for his toleration of the 
cult at Puri. 

This "economical toleration" must have been the reason why 
Aurangzeb in 1692 by a new decree ordered explicitly the destruc- 
tion of the Jagannatha temple. But the Raja of Khurda met the 
Subahdar at Cuttack and apparently it was agreed upon to arrange 
a pretended destruction under their joint supervision. After some 
minor demolitions - most likely - a faked image of Jagannatha was 
sent to Aurangzeb at Bijapur and the main gate of the temple was 
closed.” But the daily rituals of the cult were continued by priests 
who entered the temple through a secret side door in the southern 
temple wall.3! This situation however could not be concealed from 
Aurangzeb for a long time. He recalled the Subahdar and sent a 
high officer as an examiner to Puri. But according to an Oriya 
chronicle, the Raja of Khurda accomplished the masterpiece to 
bribe even him - or as the chronicle paraphrazed it "to win him as 


9 Mada\a PaAji, p. 69 f. 


39 Tabsirar-ul Nazirin, quoted by RL. Mitra, The Antiquities of Orissa, vol. IT, p- 112, 
Calcutta 1875. Madala Péaniji, p. 70 and Cakoda Pothi, p. 20. 
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a friend" - with a gift of 30.000 rupees. Till the death of Aurang- 
zeb in 1707 A.D. the temple of Jagannatha remained officially 
closed. But "unofficially" the cult was allowed to continue to the 
cxtent of permitting several rajas to visit the temple and to perform 
their traditional royal rituals.” A few months after Aurangzeb’s 
death the doors of the temple were forcibly opened by a minister 
of Khurda and by the chiefs of the 18 Gadajata states and the cult 
was renewed in its previous greatness. It is obvious that this total 
renewal of the cult could take place only with the toleration of the 
Muslim Subahdar in Cuttack. 


Vv 


The tacit understanding between the Rajas of Khurda and the 
Muslim Governors at Cuttack to allow the Raja to control the 
Jagannatha temple for their common benefit was given up only 
under the Nawabs of Bengal who became the rulers of eastern 
India a few decades after the death of Aurangzeb in 1707. During 
the decline of the Mughal empire, Orissa and, indirectly, Puri again 
became a bone of contention between the successor states, 
Hyderabad, Bengal and, later, the Marathas. Soon after 1724 when 
Nizam-ul-mulk had gained his de facto independence as the new 
ruler of the Dekkan, his troops conquered south Orissa up to the 
Chilka lake which till then had been part of the Orissa subah. Taqi 
Khan who was at that time the Sibahdar at Cuttack apparently 
tried to compensate for this loss of territory through a more direct 
control of Khurda and Puri. During this struggle, Taqi Khan 
defeated the Raja of Khurda, Ramacandra II, and imprisoned him. 
After a love affair with a Muslim princess at Cuttack and an 
alleged conversion to Islam, Ramacandra was reinstalled in Khurda 
by the Muslim Governor, who wished to use him as a tool in his 
hands in order to annex Khurda finally to his Subahdari. But once 
Ramacandra was back to Khurda he was ablc to regain the 
confidence of the priests of Puri and to persuade them to follow 


32 In the years 1696 and 1701 the Rajas of Ranpur and Patia had an official darsana 
of Jagannatha during which they received the customary honours (Cagannatha Sthalav{t- 
t@ntam, p. 142 and 146; Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras, Folio D.No. 
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him together with the Jagannatha image to a mountain fortress 
beyond the borders of south Orissa. During the following years 
Ramacandra returned only once in 1732 during the car festival 
with the image of the "Lord of the World" to Puri. But he 
retreated again to his hide-out in the south after the end of this 
festival, although the Muslim Governor had not interfered in the 
affairs in Puri. When in 1735 Murshid Quli Khan was appointed 
Governor of Orissa he was not willing to tolerate this cat-and- 
mouse game any longer. He sent a small troop to the south and, 
with the consent of the Governor of the Ganjam District (which 
belonged to Hyderabad), he forcibly brought back the image of 
Jagannatha and renewed the cult at Puri. In order to prevent any 
further disturbance of the pilgrimage economy he deposed the 
Raja of Khurda and appointed Padmanabha of Patia as the new 
Gajapati.J 

The rather strange event that a Hindu cult of a great temple city 
was renewed_by a Muslim officer has usually been explained as an 
act of tolerance. But fortunately we possess the account of a 
Bengal chronicle of the year 1786/87, which clearly explains the 
reasons of this tolerance: "During the commotion in Muhammad 
Taqi Khan’s time, the Rajah of Parsutam [Puri] had removed 
Jagannath, the Hindu God, from the limits of the sabah of Odisah 
(Orissa), and had guarded it on the summit of a hill across the 
Chilka lake. In consequence of the removal of the idol, there was 
a falling-off to the tune of nine lakhs of rupies in the Imperial 
revenue, accruing from pilgrims". It is obvious from this quota- 
tion that the Governor had ordered the renewal of the Jagannatha 
cult in Puri in order to stop the loss of pilgrim tax which had 
occcured during the years of Jagannatha’s absence from Puri. "The 
religious warfare was at last set at rest by the institution of the tax 
on pilgrims", as rightly remarked by Stirling in 1822.3 


33 Madala Paiji, p. 77. 
34 Riyazu-s-Salatin, p. 302 f, transl. by Maulavi Abdus Salam, Calcutta 1902-1904. 
35 Quoted in N.K. Sahu (cd.), A History of Orissa by W.W. Hunter, A. Stirling, J. Beames, 
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Although a few years later Ramacandra’s son Divyasimha was 
able to regain his ancestral throne under great financial conces- 
sions to the Muslim Governor, the days of the Khurda dynasty 
were numbered, when the Marathas conquered Orissa in 1751. 
Whereas the Muslim Governors during the last one and a half 
centuries necessarily had to leave at least the control of the temple 
rituals to a Hindu Raja, the Marathas as the new Hindu rulers of 
Orissa were most suspicious against the position of the Rajas of 
Khurda as the sacred and - at least in the eyes of the Oriyas - the 
secret rulers of Orissa. Therefore at the first opportunity, when the 
Khurda Rajas were unable to repay a debt of one lakh of rupees, 
the Marathas took over the administration of the Jagannatha 
temple and brought under their control all those feudatory states 
which had come under Khurda since Akbar.’ Thus only 10 years 
after the Marathas had begun to rule Orissa, Khurda was reduced 
to a small feudatory state. 


VI 


The cooperation between the Rajas of Khurda and the Mughal 
Subahdars at Cuttack for the sake of the administration of the 
Jagannatha temple was in fact no exception. From a recent publica- 
tion on the History of Sringeri we come to know that even the 
famous matha at Sringeri and its venerated Jagadgurus were well 
protected and even patronized by Muslim rulers of the South. 
Thus for instance the Muslim General Ranadulla Khan of Bijapur 
sent his "salam to the holy feet of the illustrious parama-hamsa- 
parivrajakacarya saccidanandabhdarati svami of the Sringeri Matha", 
restored landed property to Sringeri and concluded his letter: "This 
may satisfy you and you may arrange to despatch letters every now 
and then as to how far you require help from us, and convey your 
blessings".3 A similar treatment was given to Sringeri by Mughal 


36 Madala PaRji, p. 79. 
37 AK Shastry, A History of Sringeri, Dharwad, Karnatak University 1983, pp. 34-50. 


38 Quoted from Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department, for the year 
1934, Bangalore 1936, p. 131 f. 
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officers and officers of the Nizams of Hyderabad. Particularly 
cordial seem to have been the relations between Sringeri and 
Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan. "Hyder received §rimukha, prasada and 
clothes from (the Jagadguru) Sri Abhinava Satchidananda Bharati 
and in his reply to this, besides paying his homage, he sent clothes 
to (the Goddess) Sri Saradamba and to His Holiness. He assured 
His Holiness that he would preserve all the privileges that the 
Matha was entitled to and requested him to bless him". 

The Jagannatha temple of Purr and the Sringeri matha are thus 
excellent examples to show to what extent Muslim rulers were 
willing to cooperate with Hindu institutions in order to rule the 
country. Hindu institutions, therefore, not only just continued to 
exist under Muslim rule. On the contrary, many of them appear to 
have had a special relationship with Muslim rulers. Thereforc they 
often remained important institutions of economic and political sig- 
nificance and continued to play a significant role in the develop- 
ment of their respective regions also under Muslim rule. 


OOOO 
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KSETRA AND KSATRA 
The Cult of Jagannatha of Puri and the "Royal Letters" 
(chamu citau) of the Rajas of Khurda! 


One of the most significant distinctions between the 
spiritual principles of early Hindu kingship and its later, medieval 
developments is an inherent change from its associations with 
brahman to the concept of ksetra. Whereas the early kingship ideo- 
logy was founded on the symbiotic relation between ksatra and 
brahman,® the ksatra of medieval Hindu kingship became em- 
bedded spiritually in a network of relations with holy places 
(ksetra) of divine manifestations, many of which developed into 
places of pilgrimage of regional and even all-India significance. 
Accordingly the importance of the Vedic yajria sacrifice diminish- 
ed in comparison with the grand puja ceremonies of the great 
deities of thc respective ksetras? and the rajas changed from royal 
sacrificers (yajamana) to earthly deputies (rauta) or servitors 
(sevaka) of their respective "state deities'. And, finally, the 
Brahmins had to share their earlier spiritual monopoly at the courts 
with sectarian leaders at the ksetras. This is not the place to discuss 
in detail the question as to whether the new medieval kingship 
ideology reflected the spatial dimension which emanated from the 
holy ksetra and their deitics or whether their sacred sphere grew 
simultaneously with the process of early medieval state formation. 
However, it appears that the medieval concepts of ksatra and the 
ksetra evolved from the same cultural process of "universalization" 


! The author acknowledges gratefully the financial support of the German Research 
Council, Bonn, for the project "Sources of Orissan Studies” (1982-1985). 
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which transformed the many local "little worlds" of ksatra and 
ksetra into the regional cultures of medieval India. The results of 
this development became evident towards thc end of the first and 
the beginnings of the second millennium A.D. when regional state 
formation and the development of great sacred places slowly began 
to intertwine, an evolution which culminated in the development 
of the great temple cities of India as the major foci of royal 
patronage. Puri and its Jagannatha cult is one of the most illustra- 
tive examples of this close relation between ksetra and ksatra which 
is as characteristic of medieval Hindu India as the brahman-ksatra 
relation was for early India. 

Throughout its history, Sriksetra, the holy city of Puri, was an 
object of political interest and power (ksatra). As has bccn shown 
elsewhere,“ the very foundation of the monumental Vaignava 
temple of Jagannatha by the Saiva King Codaganga in c. 1135 
A.D. was highly motivated by the political interest to honour the 
religious feelings of the conquered people of central Orissa and, 
at the same time, to match the imperial Colas against whom 
Codaganga had fought a sanguinary but futilc war. Thus even the 
height of the bada deula of Puri tallies more or less exactly with 
the RajarajeSvara temple, the state temple of the Colas at Tanjore. 
The ritual dedication of thc whole empire of Orissa to Lord 
Purusottama Jagannatha in A.D. 1230 by King Anangabhima III, 
who was a strong devotee of the "Lord of the World", increased 
the royal interest and influence in Srikgetra. The symbiotic 
relationship between the royal ksatra and the ksetra of Puri 
culminated in the 15th century under the Gajapati kings when 
King Kapilendra, after his successful coup d’etat, declared himself 
the "First Servitor" (adisebaka) of Lord Jagannatha. In a series of 
inscriptions he denounced any opposition against his own rule as 
treason (droha) against Lord Jagannatha. His son, King Puru- 
sottama, introduced the royal service of ritual cleaning (cher 
pahamra) of the three large chariots (ratha) of the Jagannatha 
trinity which still forms the most important ritual privilege of the 
present Rajas of Puri. 


4 
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Even the destruction of the Gajapati kingdom and the wooden 
images of the Jaganndtha trinity by Muslim armies in 1568 A.D. 
did not end the relationship between the kgatra and the ksetra of 
Puri. During the subsequent struggle between the Afghans of 
Bengal, the Mughals and the leading Hindu dynasty of Orissa, the 
control of Puri remained a decisive factor of political authority in 
Orissa. This was particularly realized by Akbar who allowed 
Ramacandra, a local zamindar of Khurda near Puri, to gain control 
of the Jagannatha cult in order to strengthen the position of the 
Mughal empire against the Golconda Sultanate which was trying 
to conquer Orissa from the south. The rise of Ramacandra, the 
consecration of new images of the Jagannatha trinity, first in his 
capital Khurda and then in Puri, shows to what extent state temples. 
of former imperial dynasties and their temple cities had become 
focal points of the reestablishment of local successor states, a 
phenomenon wcll-known throughout India, particularly during the 
seventeenth and cighteenth centuries. 

In Orissa these centuries witnessed a protracted struggle for the 
control of Puri between the Rajas of Khurda and the Muslim 
Subahdars of Cuttack. The Rajas of Khurda fought for their 
autonomy and regarded their control of Puri and their ritual 
privileges in the Jagannatha cult as the main pledge of their 
dominant position among the many "little rajas" of Orissa. The 
Subahdars of Cuttack fought for the annexation of Khurda and 
for the economic control of the pilgrimage centre at Puri. The 
bipartite struggle for status and power in Orissa between the Rajas 
of Khurda and the Sibahdars of Cuttack was thus in fact a 
triangular struggle focussing on Puri. 

In the course of these struggles, Puri became the stage for 
dramatic and sometimes even theatre-like events. For instance in 
1609, during the car festival, KeSo Das Maru, a Hindu General in 
the service of the Subahdar, entered Puri with a large group of 
disguised soldiers under the prctext of pilgrimage and occupied the 
Jagannatha temple with the intention of plundering the temple 
treasure. A Persian chronicle? reports that the Raja of Khurda 


2 Banhadristan -i- Ghaybt: A History of the Mughal Wars in Assam, Cooch Behar, Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa during the Reigns of Jahangir and Shahjahan, by Mirza Nathan. Transl. 
by M.J. Borah, Gauhati 1936, vol. 1, p. 35 ff. 
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tried to recapture the temple with the help of "manned" rathas 
which, however, were set on fire by Keso Das’ soldiers by incendi- 
ary torches. The Raja of Khurda had to agree to an armistice, to 
pay a large amount of money, and to of fer one of his daughters to 
Keso Das who, finally, took away also the famous royal elephant. 
Jn 1692 Aurangzeb ordered the destruction of the Jagannatha 
temple, but the Subahdar, who was obviously more interested in 
his lucrative relations with the temple city than in destroying it, 
allowed a mock destruction and forwarded a faked image of 
Jagannatha to the imperial court. A few months later, the Raja of 
Khurda succeeded in bribing even an inspector who was sent by 
the suspicious Aurangzeb with the explicit order to examine the 
situation at Puri with 30.000 Rupees. 

However, during the 18th century several new political factors 
weakened Khurda’s position considerably. The many "little king- 
doms", Khurda’s feudatory states in Orissa, strove successfully for 
greater autonomy. Even more dangcrous was the more direct rule 
of the powerful Nawabs of Bengal and their Subahdars in Orissa 
during the thirties and forties of the 18th century, after the 
downfall of the rather far-off imperial Mughal administration. But 
the final blow to Khurda’s leading position among the Rajas of 
Orissa was soon struck by a Hindu dynasty when the Marathas of 
Nagpur conquered Orissa in 1751 after a protracted war with 
Alivardi Khan, the Nawab of Bengal. Already during an early 
incursion into central Orissa an officer of the Maratha army sent 
a letter to the priests of Puri: "Serve the Great Lord [Jagannatha) 
like a debtor [serves the creditor] without any fear. As long as we 
are here, the Maratha soldiers will not cross the boundary of Orissa 
[towards Puri]. Convey everybody in the sacred place (ksetra) this 
assurance".’ But already in about 1760 the Marathas had brought 
under their control Khurda’s feudatory states and even began to 
take over the direct administration of the Jagannatha temple, thus 


6 _ £ Ss [ 
Pothi o Cakogda Basana ba Cayint Cakoda, ed. by S. Pattanaik, Cuttack 1959, 
p. 20. 


7 . 
Letrer No. MP, 2, 8, 2R (according to the classification system of the Orissa Research 
Project). The etter is dated 16.3.1745. 
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reducing Khurda to a local zamindari. In 1766 T. Motte reported 
in his Narrative of a Journey to the Diamond Mines at Sambalpur that 
when Ragoojee [Bhonsle of Nagpur] entered Orissa he found 
these parts divided into small zamindaries dependent on the Rajah 
of Pooree at whose capital is the famous temple of Jaggernaut, 
near Chilka lake. This prince was regarded by his subjects in a 
religious light also, and appeared formidable to the Mahrathas, 
who, apprehensive, lest he might seize a favorable opportunity to 
cut off the communication between Nagpur and Cuttack, 
resolved to reduce his power by dividing it. He made the petty 
Zamindaries independent of him, and formed chuklas of 
Dinkahol, Bonkey, Narsing poor, Togorea, Tolchair, Chunda Para, 
Dispulla, Hindole, Ungool, and Boad."® 
During these dangerous decades before the final conquest of 
Orissa by the Marathas, the Rajas of Khurda tried desperately to 
strengthen their increasingly weakened position through ritual 
means, making use of Orissa’s state deity and their own position in 
this cult. Whereas the former powerful "imperial" Gajapati kings 
had, in a way, monopolized this cult and threatened disloyal chief's 
with the wrath of Lord Jagannatha, the Khurda Rajas, having lost 
the actual power to monopolize the cult, tried to gain loyalty and 
support of their feudatory rajas by sharing their own position in 
the Jagannatha cull with them. Rajas and chiefs who came for a 
"view" (darSana) of Lord Jagannatha were granted special privileges 
during their visit of the temple. These special privileges of the 
visitors were announced by the Khurda Raja to the superintendent 
(pariksa) of the Jagannatha temple by "royal letters" (chamu citau).? 
The privileges granted to distinguished visitors pertained to royal 


8 T. Motte, A Narrative of a Journey to the Diamond Mines at Sumbhalpoor, repr. in: 
OHRJ, I, 3 (1953) App., p. 28. The report is dated in the year 1766. 


9 For a first study of these royal letters sce CJ, p. 338-342 and H. Kulke, Jagannatha- 
Kult und Gajapati-Kénigtum. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte religiOser Legitimation 
hinduistischer Herrscher, Wiesbaden 1979, p. 197-204. - Together with Prof. G.N. Dash, 
Berhampur, the author prepared an edition of the chamu cit@u which the former 
Orissa Research Project purchased in 1970 from the Deula Karana of Puri and which 
had been handed over to the Orissa State Museum at Bhubaneswar in 1974 (sec below 
chapter 9). The author gratefully acknowledges the help he received in these studics 
from the late Shi Kedarnath Mahapatra, Dr. Satyanarayan Rajaguru, Dr. Shishir 
Kumar Panda and by Dr. H.C. Das , Superintendent, Orissa State Muscum. 
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paraphernalia which some visitors were permitted to take to the 
temple, furthermore to certain rituals which some visitors were 
allowed to perform in front of Jagannatha, and to the special 
honour of visiting the temple together with family members after 
it had been completely vacated (Sodha) by other pilgrims and 
priests. 

Royal or princely visitors usually had to leave their palanquin 
and their royal insignia at the main entrance of the temple, the 
eastern simhadvara. It was a special privilege of certain rajas to enter 
the first temple compound with royal insignia up to second gate 
and to lay aside their paraphernalia only at that place. The most 
respected service to the Lord was the camara service, that is, the 
waving of a fan made from the tail of a yak. According to their 
respective status, the visitors had to perform the service with a 
camara with a golden or silver handle or with a handle wrapped in 
a cotton cloth. Furthermore, the exact place in the sanctum 
sanctorum, where this service had to be performed, was an 
indicator of the status of the visitor. The higher his status, the 
nearer to Jagannatha was he allowed to stay. 

Some special privileges of serving the Lord were granted 
hereditarily to certain feudatory chiefs of central Orissa. These 
were for instance the pharaka-sebda, the body guard service, a 
special privilege granted to the Rajas of Banpur. Another service 
granted to feudatory rajas of Orissa was the churi-kanda-seba, the 
sword and dagger service of the Lord, which was the special 
privilege of the Rajas of Baramba and Ranpur. Four other 
feudatory states had the privilege of providing iron (Dhenkapal, 
Talcher), timber (Ghumsur and, later, Daspalla) for the con- 
struction of the rathas, and simul ropes (Ranpur and Dhenkanal) 
which were required for the covering fabric of the cars and for 
dragging them by the pilgrims. The highest privilege granted to 
feudatory rajas was the appointment as "administrator" (parik§a) 
of the Jagannatha Temple at Puri (Athgarh and Banki). A single 
case (Nayagarh) is known where a feudatory raja even was 
appointed "Great Administrator" (bada pariksa) of the temple. 


0 parichha in modern Oriya. 
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These services to Lord Jagannatha were always rewarded 
according to the royal order (4jri@) with one or several pieces of 
cloth from the temple store. Here again we find subtle and status- 
oriented differences in regard to the quality and the religious 
significance of these gifts. Distinguished visitors received valuable 
silk saris or stoles whereas other visitors had to be contented with 
pieces of cotton. Some visitors were honoured with a piece of cloth 
which had been worn by Jagannatha or which had been used as a 
temple flag. Few cases are known where a beautiful piece of silk, 
woven with verses of the Gitagovinda, was presented to distin- 
guished visitors. 

Royal visitors informed the Raja of Khurda through their agents 
about their arrival at Puri and their intention to have a darsan of 
Lord Jagannatha. At his palace (hamsavallabha), the Raja of 
Khurda then gave an order (ajni@) to his Diwan or secretary to 
write a "royal letter" (chamu cifau) to the temple administrator 
(deula pariksa), the temple scribe (deula karana) and "to all the 
servants" (karjimananku) of the Jagannatha Temple at Puri. These 
letters, some of which were signed by the Raja’s own hand writing 
($17 hasta), were kept in the temple archives by the temple scribe 
(deula karana). These usually rather short letters begin with the 
year of reign (anka) of the Raja of Khurda and with a form of the 
address of the temple officers at Puri. It then announces the arrival 
of the visitor and his special ritual rights and privileges during his 
visit of the temple. Sometimes donations are mentioned which the 
visitor intends to present to the temple. The letter usually ends 
with the list of gifts which the visitor will receive from the temple 
store. 

One example of such a chamu citau may suffice for our purpose. 
It reports the visit of the Raja of Badakhemundi from South Orissa 
in the year 1662 A.D. during the reign of Raja Mukundadeva. 

For this purpose the duty of Patanaika (an officer of the Khurda 

Raja) is stated. Let Sri Jagannatha protect [you all. This is a] 

letter to Sri Candana Mahapatra on the 12th day of Mesa. 

Raja Nilakantha Deva [of Badakhemundi] has gone [to Puri] for 

dar§an. We sent Paramananda Patanaika along with him. He 

(Paramananda) will stay [with him] and make him perform the 

darsan. The palanquin, the royal umbrella (cati), trumpet (kaha), 

a fan (camara) made of peacock feathers (maira jhula), and the 
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sword and dagger [of the Raja] will be kept in a place near the 

Lion’s Gate. He will be allowed to take his big fan (tarasa) and 

other necessary articles [of prestige] with him. After being carried 

over the seven steps of the batadvara of the Jaganmohana, all this 
will be kept near the Jaya Vijaya gate [inside the temple com- 
pound]. He will perform worship at the Jaya Vijaya gate. 

Entering [the sanctum sanctorum} he will have darsan. Then he 

will perform the golden camara seba in the anasara pindi [manda- 

pa]. After this he will come through the inner southern gate and 
after having had darsan of the par$sa devatas, he will go [out] 
through the lion’s gate. Having a vermillion mark (sindura), he 
will have darsan. He is allowed to go with torches of leaves (patra 
masala) up to the Jaya Vijaya gate of the Jagamohana.The order 

(alapa) [was executed] on the 19th day of Mesa. It is reported 

by Paramananda Patandaika that Nilakantha Deva, the Raja of 

Badakhemundi, was offcred a sari, that is, one piece of silk 

(pata) khandua called cauka ndika. 

The former Orissa Research Projcct was able to paren ose a 
portion of the temple records from the deula karana of Puri. 2 So 
far about 125 such royal letters, all of them written in Oriya on 
palm leaves, have been identified. Furthermore, the Jagannatha 
Sthalavrttantam, an unpublished Telugu manuscript of the former 
Mackenzie Collection in the Government Manuscript Library at 
Madras, contains about 35 Telugu translations of such 2oYal 
letters.” The earliest dated letter belongs to the year 1654“ and 
the latest to the year 1913. All of them are adressed to royal or 
princely families of altogether 50 places, ranging from Bundi in 


11 [Letter No. MP, 4, 16, 4R. 


12 For more details of the temple records sec below the article "The Chronicles and the 
Temple Records of the Madala Panji of Puri". 


13 jagannatha Sthalavrtt@antam; Government Oriental Manuscript Library Madras, folios 


D.No. 2612-R.No. 1220; Dr. Satyanarayan Rajaguru prepared an edition and translation 
of this important text. 


14 In fact this earliest "letter" is only a short note about the visit of the Raja of Patia 
in Puri in the 10th anka of King Balabhadra. It mentions no privileges of the Patia Raja. 
(Jagannatha Sthalavriuantam, p. 99). 
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Rajasthan to Gualpada in Assam and Vijayanagara (Vizianagara) 
in northern Andhra Pradesh. As regards their space of time, we 
observe a very clear concentration in the mid-cighteenth century, 
and in regard to thcir spatial distribution their overwhelming 
number refers clearly to places in Orissa, mainly the feudatory 
states of Khurda in Central Orissa. Of these altogether 151 letters 
only 13 belong to the late period after 1803 when Orissa was 
conquered by thc East India Company. 

This article concentrates on the two dangerous decades of the 
history of the Khurda dynasty between 1731 and 1751. In 1731 
Ramacandra II was defeated and imprisoned by the Subahdar Taqi 
Khan who, later on, also occupied Khurda. During his imprison- 
ment at Cuttack, Ramacandra fell in love with a Muslim princess 
and apparently lost his caste. His sons therefore rebelled against 
him and freed Khurda from Muslim armies. But Taqi Khan 
reconquered Khurda and installed Ramacandra again as Raja of 
Khurda. But far from acting as a puppet of the Sibahdar, Rama- 
candra changed his mind very soon and, with the obvious support 
of priests of Puri, took the wooden images of Lord Jagannétha to 
a hide-out in the mountainous south of Orissa. Now Taqi Khan 
summonded Ramacandra’s eldest son from Daspalla and made him 
Raja of Khurda. In the year 1733 the great Nabakalebara ceremo- 
ny, the periodical renewal of the wooden images of Jagannatha, 
had to take place. This renewal, however, requires the brahma, the 
most sacred and secret portion of the old miirti, which is "trans- 

ed : . _ „15 qe 

planted" during this ceremony into the new miinti. In his hide- 
out, cut-off from Khurda and Puri, his ksatra and ksetra, Rama- 
candra appears to have come to an agrecment with the Subahdar 
and his son and returned the miirti with its brahma just in time 
before Nabakalebara took place. The Sibahdar did not interfere in 
Puri as he seems to have been interested mainly in an undisturbed 
situation which allowed the pilgrims to visit Puri - and pay the 
pilgrim tax. 

In this desperate situation, Ramacandra tried to regain the support 
and loyalty of the feudatory rajas of Orissa. He did this through 
intensive diplomacy. He issued more than a dozen royal letters 


err ll is 


19 G.C. Tripathi, Navakalevara. The Unique Ceremony of the ‘Birth’ and the ‘Death’ 
of the ‘Lord of the World’, in: CJ, pp. 223-264. 
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(chamu cita@u) to all important rajas of central Orissa, granting 
them and, in some cases, renewing special privileges in the 
Jagannatha cult during their visits to Puri, particularly during the 
approaching Nabakalebara festival. But immediately after the great 
festival, he again took the new images to the south, this time even 
beyond the borders of the Subahdari of Orissa. The loyal feuda- 
tory Raja of Athagarh in present-day Ganjam District gave shclter 
to the "Lord of the World" and to his earthly representative, had 
a temple constructed for Jagannatha at Marada and donated a few 
villages for its maintenance and the support of Ramachandra and 
his small entourage. 

There they remained for more than two years till 1736 when the 
new Subahdar Murshid Quli Khan forcibly retrieved the images 
and had them reinstalled at Puri. The temple chronicles of Puri 
and a contemporary Persian chronicle of Bengal report about this 
strange event when a Hindu deity was reinstalled in its temple by 
a Muslim officer against the explicit will of the Hindu raja but, 
perhaps, with the consent of the temple priests who must have 
suffered from the absence of their deity. We are informed by the 
Persian chronicle that "in consequence of the removal of the idol, 
there was a failing-off to the tune of nine lakhs of rupies to the 
Imperial court, accruing from the pilgrims".!” In order to prevent 
any further disturbances by Ramacandra, Murshid Quli Khan 
dethroned him in the same year and installed the Raja of Patia of 
central Orissa on the throne of Khurda. Ramacandra died in 1739 
in exile at a feudatory court while the new Raja ruled for about 
three years. But because of financial irregularities, the Patia Raja, 
too, was dethroned and Ramacandra’s son VirakeSsari regained his 
ancestral throne after paying a large amount of money to the 
Subahdar. 

In 1842 the Marathas of Nagpur began their war of plunder 
against Alivardi Khan, the Nawab of Bengal, till he was forced to 
cede control over Orissa to the Marathas in 1751. The long 


16 
Account of Ganzam, Local Records, vol. IX, p. 372-458 (Government Oriental 


Manuscript Library, Madras) Transl. by S.N. Rajaguru, mimeogr., p. 65. 


17 Riyazu-s-Salatin: A History of Bengal, by Ghulam Husain Salim. Transl. by Maulavi 
Abdus Salam, Calcutta 1902-1904, p. 302 f. 
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sanguinary war between the Marathas and Alivardi’s troops created 
an anarchy which increasingly threatened the position of Khurda 
among the many feudatory rajas of Orissa, as some of them tried 
to gain more autonomy. In this situation, Virakesari followed the 
examplc of his father and continued his chamu citau "diplomacy" 
in order to retain the loyalty of the rajas of Orissa and to extend 
his influence even beyond the borders of Orissa. Most instructive 
is his "special treatment" of the Raja of Athagarh where his father 
and Lord Jagannatha had taken shelter for more than two years. 
Elsewherc it has been shown to what an extent Raja Virakesari 
was able to make usc of his position in the Jagannatha cult for his 
own political ends and to re-establish at least his dominant ritual 
position among the "little rajas" of Orissa. 

The number of chamu cif@aus and royal addressees which are now 
known, has nearly doubled since we began the study of these royal 
lettcrs in the former Orissa Research Project. Meanwhile we have 
been able to trace altogether 70 royal letters of the time of 
Virakesari which were addressed to members of 28 princely or 
royal houses. Already these large numbers are astonishing. But 
even more impressive is the fact that out of these 70 letters 43 
letters (61%) belong to the single decade between 1742 - 1751 
during the Maratha war, whereas the other 27 letters (39%) are 
distributed over 34 years, the rest of his long reign from 1739 - 
1791. Thus according to our present knowledge, Virakesart issued 
during the Maratha war on the average 4.3 chamu cif@us per year 
to royal visitors as against 0.8 per year during the rest of his reign. 
This remarkable fact shows that VirakeSari granted, or recon- 
firmed, five times more ritual privileges of kings and chiefs in the 
Jagannatha cult in a certain political situation than during other 
years of his reign. The letters of his father Ramacandra depict an 
even more striking picture. Out of 23 letters known from his reign 
between 1727 and 1736, 22 letters belong to those five dramatic 
years when he fought for his survival after his temporary imprison- 
ment in 1731 to his dethronement in 1736. Only a single letter is 
known from an carlier year (1727). If we add up all the letters 
which Ramacandra and his son Virakesari issued to royal visitors 
of Puri during those two dramatic decades from 1731 to 1751, we 
come to the astonishing number of 65 letters. They amount to 471% 
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of all privilege letters so far known from the Khurda dynasty 
during the 17th and 18th centuries. 

It is self-evident that this tremendous increase in the number of 
chdmu citaus and privileges granted during these twenty ycars has 
nothing to do with an increase in the actual number of distin- 
guished visitors to Puri and its Jagannatha temple. On the contrary, 
one could even assume that during these chaotic years less rajas 
might have visited Puri for a darsan. We are therefore fully 
justified in inferring from this evidence of Puri’s chamu cifaus that 
Khurda Rajas exerted their authority in the ksetra Puri for 
strengthening and consolidation of thcir endangered ksatra. This 
conclusion will be further corroborated by a detailed study of the 
historical circumstances in which special privileges were granted to 
those rajas of Orissa who supported the Khurda Rajas during these 
dangerous decades in mid-cighteenth century. 

Let me conclude with a short look at what happencd to Khurda, 
its feudatory rajas and their privileges after the British conquest of 
Orissa in 1803. Mukunda Deva 11, who had come to the throne in 
1799, had initially supported the East India Company in its war 
against the Marathas on the assumption that the Company would 
help him to regain the control of those feudatory states which had 
come under the control of the Marathas in 1760. But soon his hope 
was frustrated and in 1804 hc began an open rebellion which, 
however, was soon suppressed. Mukunda was imprisoned, the fort 
of Khurda stormed and destroyed and the remaining territory 
confiscated. This was the end of the Khurda dynasty. The East 
India Company, too, was well aware of the importance of Puri for 
the consolidation of its newly established rule in Orissa. Initially, 
Puri was even selected as the Collector’s headquarters of Orissa 
"on account of its importance in connection with the pilgrim tax 
and the temple".!’ In 1805, the British Commissioner at Cuttack, 
John Melville, visited the great car festival at Puri. In an en- 
thusiastic letter to the Private Secretary of the Governor General 
he wrote: "On all occasions when the subject of that valuable 


18 ର ସା : 4 
These details are dealt with in the forthcoming edition of these chamu citaus. . 


19 G, Toynbee, Sketch of the History of Orissa from 1803 to 1828, repr. in : OHRJ, 9, 
nos. 3/4 (1961) App., p. 31 (first published in Calcutta, 1873). 
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acquisition the province of Cuttack, is undcr consideration the 
important possession of thc temple of Jaggernaut must stand in a 
prominent point of view; in a political light its value is incalculable 
and even as a source of Revenue to the state it will be found of 
great consequence." But because of difficulties which the East 
India Company faced in their direct administration of the Jagan- 
natha temple, Raja Mukunda was released from Midnapore in 1809 
and appointed Superintendent of the Temple. From being virtually 
"kings without a kingdom",®! the Rajas of Puri succeeded in the 
following decades in compensating for the loss of their political 
power by building up a ’religious state’ through the superinten- 
dence of the hereditary temple of thc former imperial Gajapati 
kings of Orissa. 

Having lost Khurda, his ancestral ksatra, Mukunda depended 
now solely on the ksetra of Puri in his attempt to regain, at least, 
a ritually dominant position among the rajas of Orissa. Whereas in 
a similar situation his forefathers had tried to enhance their 
position through "sharing" their ritual privileges in the Jagannatha 
cult with the feudatory rajas, Mukunda reversed this policy 
drastically. Like the imperial Gajapatis, who once had monopolized 
the "state cult" of Jagannatha, Mukunda refused to recognize the 
hereditary rights and privileges of the feudatory rajas. 

A few months after Mukunda had become Superintendent of the 
Jagannatha temple, Raja Padmanabha Narayana Deva of Khimedi 
in southern Orissa came for a darsan of Jagannatha, but Mukunda 
would not permit him to enter the temple. The British Settlement 
Officer, thereforc, forced Mukunda to give him permission, but the 
Puri Raja persuaded the cooks of thc temple not to prepare 
mahdprasada food. "Upwards of four or five thousand souls" it was 
reported, "are now starving for want of necessary mahapersad 
including Rajah Puddohlab Narrain Deo and his followers as it is 
not proper nor comformable in their religion, to cook victuals in 


mn J. Melville to Shawe (Private Secretary to Wellesley), Juggernauth, 11 July 1805 
(Wellesley Papers, Add. Ms. 13611). (My emphasis) 


A. Kulke, Kings with a Kingdom. The Rajas of Khurda and the Jagannatha Cult, in: 
South Asia, 4 (1974) 60-77. 
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their house in Pooree, when they come on pilgrimage, but only to 
live on Mahapersad."” 

This treatment of the Raja of Khimedi was not an isolated case. 
At the end of 1813 the Raja of Khandpara, another feudatory state 
of central Orissa, entered Puri with "insignia of Rajahship" but was 
prevented by the Raja of Puri from entering the temple. The Raja 
of Khandpara complained to the Collector "stating that Rajah 
Muchoondeo prevented him making Durshan with himself and his 
family in the mode he has been accustomed and that he is 
agreeable to the customs and rules of the Temple".® Soon after- 
wards in a letter to the Governor-General, "three instances of 
offensive and contemptuous and disrespectful treatment" by the 
Raja of Puri against feudatory rajas of Khemundi and Khandpara 
and against the Rani of Sambalpur were reported by the Board of 
Revenue at Cuttack.” Even if there are some doubts, which "royal 
insignia" were in fact agreeable to the customs, it is evident that 
Mukunda Deva, as Superintendent of the Jagannatha temple, tried 
to restrict the rights of the feudatory rajas of Orissa in "his" 
Jagannatha temple, which had become the sole basis of his kgsatra. 


22 Busby, Collector of Tax to R. Mitford, Collector, Cuttack, 17 May 1810, Jagannath 
Temple Correspondence, vol. I, p. 183 (Orissa Statc Archives, Bhubaneswar). 


23 Trower, Collector to Busby, 29 January 1814, quoted by P. Mukherjee, History of the 
Jagannath Temple in the 19th Century, Calcutta 1977, p. 103. 


24 Richardson to Governor-General, Bengal Revenue Proceedings, No. 29 of 5 
February 1814. 


2B At present altogether 9 chamu citaus arc known to have been issued by the Khurda 
Rajas in favour of members of the raj family of Khandpara from 1692 to 1773 A.D. 
None of them mentions specifically that the Khandpara Rajas were permitted to enter 
Puri with "royal insignia". On the contrary, three of them clearly state that they had to 
leave their palanquins-outside the temple at the southern gate. Morcover, they were not 
allowed to take some of their paraphernalia inside the first temple compound as it is 
known in the case of the Raja of Badakhemundi (see above). There is a strange 
discrepancy between two letters of the years 1772 and 1773. In the earlier case, the Raja 
of Khandpara was permitted to do the camara service with a silver handle (JSV, p. 91 
f) whereas a year later it is stated that "according to tradition" (paramparamaphike) he 
performed the service with a handle wrapped in cotton cloth (Iugabenta camara seba 
kale, MP). An earlier letter of Raja Ramacandra I! of the year 1734 just mentions the 
camara seba of a Khandpara Raja without any further specification (MP, 3, 6, 10 R). 
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Mukunda’s "ritualistic fights" against certain feudatory rajas of 
Orissa, which "prevented the southern Rajahs and the Ghurjats 
from visiting the temple for several years" were observed with 
growing suspicion by the British administrators. They suspected 
him of using his superintendence of the Jagannatha temple for 
political ends. As early as 1814, the Member of the Board of 
Revenue at Cuttack warned the Government at Calcutta: 

I am informed by creditable authority sufficient to obtain my 

entire belief that the Rajah entertains and incalculates the belief 

that he will one day, through the power and influence of Juggernaut, 
be restored to the supreme command and authority of the 

Province of Cuttack, which tradition and family (oral or written) 

History state to have been invested in his ancestors previous to 

the establishment of the Musalman authority some centuries 

ago. 
During the short revolt of the deprived militia (paika) of Khurda 
in 1817, the "priests of the temple openly proclaimed the fall of the 
English rule and the restauration of the authority of the ancient 
line of sacred kings." 

Although Mukunda’s dream never came true, these quotations 
from a time when Khurda had already lost the last remnants of its 
ksatra for more than ten years, show that the popular belief in a 
strong relationship between political authority (ksatra) and a sacred 
centre (ksetra) was not a mere fiction created by royal priests or 
court poets. For centuries it had become an integral part of the 
political culture of the Hindu society. 


llr 


26 Richardson. (My emphasis) 


27 Toynbee, ibid., p. 18. 
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THE CAR FESTIVAL AT PURI 


Jagannatha’s car festival has been reported by numerous Euro- 
pean travellers since the 14th century!. The 17th century descrip- 
tions of Bruton, Bernicr’, and Tavernier are most dctailed and 
well-known. Howcvcer, Thomas Bowrey is particularly interesting 
and informative: 


In that great and Sumptuous Diabolical Pagod, there Standeth 
their greatest God Jno. Gemaet®, whence the Pagod received that name 
alsoe. This Imadge is of massy Gold very richly wrought, and in the full 
Stature of a man, kept in a large dark roome of it Selfe, but by the 
lustre of his Eys which are two Diamonds of Exceedinge Value, the 
place is by relation as light as though there were more then 2 Candles 
lighted... 

Sundry Festivall times they keep here with great Splendour, 
One amongst the rest continueth 7 or 8 days, to which Devilish feast 
resorteth many very rich Merchants and Brachmans, with many Others 
from the remotest Parts of Hindostan, in soe much that it is very rare 
if fewer than 150.000 persons resort to one of the festivalls at the great 
Pagod, and noe few thousands to the Subordinate Pagods in the whole 


4 For a comprehensive compilation (under "Juggurnaut") see Hobson-Jobson. The 
Glossary of Colloquia! Anglo-Indian Words and Phrases, ed. by H. Yule and A.C. 
Burnell, repr., New Delhi 1968, p. 466-8. Furthermore see L.S.S. O’Malley, Puri (Bengal 
District Gazetteers}, Calcutta 1908, p. 107ff for Bruton (1633), Bernier (1667) and A. 
Hamilton (1727). 


2 Sce note 30. 


3 Thomas Bowrey, A Geographical Account of Countries Round the Bay of Bengal, 1669- 
79, ed. RC. Temple, Cambridge: Hakluyt Society 1905, p. 16f. 


4 RC. Temple: "This is the most interesting variant I have come across of this much- 
corrupted name. The word is Jagan-nath, by metathesis such as is common in India, 
Jagannath, hence, of course, John Garnaet", in: op. cit., p. 7. 
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Empire. The maine Spectacle and purpose is to behold their graven 
God Jno. Gernaet, which at Such times is carried in a Chariot (richly 
adorned and of curious and costly Workmanship) round the Pagod and 
through the broadest Streets of the towne in great triumph and with 
great Solemnitie. 

This Chariot is of Exceedinge great weight, beinge made of 

Very Solid wood, very rich, with much iron worke thereon and finely 

Engraven, with the Shapes of men and women dancinge, as alsoe many 

hideous Shapes of Satyrs, bulls, bears, Tigers, Elephants, Rhinocerots, 

etc., in Soe much that it is soe Ponderous, that although it be fitted 

Upon 6 or 8 Good Axletrees, with good wheels on each Side, yet 

requireth more then an hundred Stronge men to draw it alonge Upon 

hard and Smooth ground (and this they accompt the Arke of God). 
In the Middle of that great Diabolicall Chariot, is placed theire 
great Patron Jno. Gernaet, having the foremost end Open, fairely to be 
beheld by many of the people, which in Generell they Endeavour to 
doe, but more than one halfe are prevented by the infinite multitude, in 

Soe much that many of them are pressed downe by the crowde ... And 

which is both Stranger and more incredible, many of them come a great 

many miles to End their days here, Under the wheels of this ponderous 
but, accompted by them, holy Arke. 
They Voluntarily and with great Couradge castinge themselves 

Under the wheels thereof, as it is drawne alonge, and are there crushed 

to death, the which is accompted by all of this Sect a most Noble, 

Heroike, and Zealous death. 

Self-immolation under the wheels of Jagannatha’s car was often 
reported in these early descriptions. Although by 1818 a young 
government officer referred only to three such incidents during the 
preceding four years of which one at least was an accident’, the 
common belief in the frequency of these self-immolations and the 
propaganda of missionaries? against this “stronghold and fountain- 


> A. Stirling, An Account, Geographical, Statistical and Historical, of Orissa Proper, or 
Cuttack, in: Asiatick Researches, XV (1822) 163-338 (see p. 324). See also P. Mukherjee, 
History of the Jagannath Temple during the 19th Century. Delhi 1977, pp. 294-307. 


67, Peggs, Pilgrim Tax in India; Facts and Observations Relative lo the Taxing of Pilgrims 
- Paying a Premium to those who Collect Tax for the Worship of Jaggurnaut, London 
1830; F.B. Laurie, Orissa the Garden of Superstition and Idolany: Including an Account 
of British Connections with the Temple Jagannath, London 1850. 
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head of idolatry" made "Juggurnaut a standing metapher"’ synony- 
mous with “anything to which persons blindly devote themsclves, 
or are ruthlessly sacrificed"®, Ironically it was the very zeal of the 
missionaries that contributed to the resurgence of the Jagannatha 
cult, particularly in the late 19th century when the yearly car 
festival became again the most famous religious event in eastern 
India and a symbol of Oriya nationalism during the independence 
struggle.” 

There can be no doubt that the fame and popularity of "the Lord 
of the Universe" both among foreigners and in the Hindu world 
are largely due to the car festival with its three chariots which 
carry Lord Jagannatha and his divine sister and brother, Subhadra 
and Balabhadra, from their "Great Temple" (bada deu{a) through 
Puri’s "Great Street" (bada danda) to the Gundica temple, their 
summer residence for about nine days. 

Most probably, the earliest literary evidence for the existence of 
the car festival at Puri occurs in the period of Somavamé$a rule over 
Orissa. This was the first dynasty to be connected by legendary 
accounts of the temple chronicle of Puri!® with the Jagannatha 
cult. A drama of the 10th or 11th century mentions the festival 
(yatra) of the god Purusottama (=Jagannatha) at the sea shore.!! 
Although no final proof is possible, scholars agree that this 
description most likely refers to the car festival at Puri, situated at 


7 Hobson-Jobson, op. cit., p. 466. 


8 The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, third rev. ed., Oxford 1964. The abuse of poor 
Jagannatha has not yet died out. In a long article on German lorries ("Gentle German 
Juggernaut invades Britain") the Sunday Times wrote on 25.11.73: "Continental 
juggernaut have their multi-axle monster lorries ready to roll into Britain". 


9 GN. Dash, Jagannatha and Oriya Nationalism, in: CJ, pp. 359-374; P. Mukherjee, in: 
op.cit.3. 


19 Méadala Pafiji, ed. by A.B. Mohanty, repr. Bhubaneswar 1969, p. 4., See also H. 
Kulke, Early Royal Patronage of the Jagannatha Cult, in: CJ, p. 140ff. 


1 Anargharaghava of Murari, sce G.C. Tripathi, On the Concept of ‘Purugottama’ in 
the Agamas, in: CJ, p. 38ff. 
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the sea shorc.!® The oldest iconographical evidence of the festival 
and its temple cars (ratha) comes from the later Ganga period 
(13th/14th centuries). A frieze of a dilapidated temple at Dhan- 
mandal in northern Orissa depicts a sequence of three temple cars, 
each drawn by a large number of devotees.” The best preserved 
relief contains a number of interesting iconographical details: it 
depicts a car with 12 wheels (6 visible) without spokes. On the 
platform of the car rises a mandapa adorned with a typical Orissan 
arched doorway (torana) which forms the frame for the deity. 
The roof of the ratha has a very clear pyramidal shape with four 
horizontal cornices and a typical ribbed finial (am/&) crowned by 
a potshaped kalasa-stone. This frieze thus clearly shows that the 
early rathas of Puri were modelled after the pid@ temple-type 
known mainly from the jagamohan mandapas or frontal halls of 
the Orissan temples. Their characteristic pyramidal roof made its 
first full appearance at the Muktesvara temple in the early 10th 
century and found its classical design in the Lingaraja temple at 
Bhubaneswar (late 11th century). The frieze also depicts, before 
and behind the ratha, two umbrellas (chatra) and two standards 
which are carried to indicate the royal status of the deity on the 
car. These symbols of royalty are still carried before the Raja of 
Puri when he approaches the rathas. 

Today, the rathas of the three deities are distinguished by size, 
colour and number of wheels. Jagannatha’s ratha (nandighosa) is 
13.5m high and is supported by 16 wheels; it is covered by red and 
yellow cloth; Balabhadra’s ratha (taladhvaja), adorned by red and 
green cloth, stands on 14 wheels and has a height of 13.2m; 


12 G.C. Tripathi, op. cit, p. 37. See also Kedarnath Mahapatra, The Antiquity of Puri- 
Jagannatha as a place of Pilgrimage, in: OHRJ, III (1954), pp. 6-21. 


13 The frieze, now in front of the Orissa State Museum at Bhubaneswar, belonged to 
a temple at Dhanmandal on the main pilgrim road to Puri. The temple is of late Ganga 
origin (13th-14th century A.D.). Of the three cars only the middle one has been 
preserved undamaged. Of the third group only the devotces still exist. 


14 The deity does not conform exactly to the Jagannatha image as depicted in several 
excellent reliefs at the Surya temple of Konarak (1250 A.D.). Contrary to the images 
of Konarak, which more strongly resemble wooden pillar deities (as the hypothetical 
prototypes of Jagannatha), the image on the Dhanmanda! shows a clearly discernible 
waistline, chest, head and pendent arms. 
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Subhadra’s car (darpadalana or deviratha in red and black is 
supported by 12 wheels and is 12.9m high.” The wheels of all three 
cars have 16 spokes like their stone counterparts at the sun temple 
of Konarak. Other temple cars in Orissa, e.g. the chariot of Lord 
Lingaraja in Bhubaneswar, usually have wheels of solid wood like 
the rathas depicted in the early reliefs at Dhanmandal. It is likely, 
therefore, that wheels with spokes at Puri are a later invention, 
imitating Konarak. 

One characteristic of the rathas of Puri and elsewhere in Orissa 
is their decoration with large pieces of differently coloured cloth. 
In Puri the changeable sea wind modifies the contours of the cars. 
At times they are puffed up, or the cloth may be heavily pressed 
against the inner wooden framework; at noon, the cover may hang 
down slackly. 

Contrary to the earliest depiction on the Dhanmandal frieze, the 
present rathas of Puri appear to resemble the rekha temple-type of 
Orissan architecture. This type is characterized by the grand design 
of the curvilinear spire (gandi or Sikhara) of the main temple tower 
"greatly enhanced by the vertical lines of strongly emphasized 
ribs"! S (e,. g. the Lingaraja or Jagannatha temples). The resemblance 
is most evident in pictures which show the rathas in front of the 
Jagannatha temple, but it is mainly due to the coloured cloth 
covering it with its distinct vertical lines. The wooden framework, 
which is visible only during the time of construction, reveals in the 
upper portions of the rathas clear horizontal cornices characterizing 
the pida temple. For an architectural model of the rathas we have 
to go to Bhubancswar, to the 14th century BhaskareSvara temple 
which encloses an alleged ASokan pillar.” However, it is still not 
clear whether the BhaskareSvara temple was constructed after the 
model of a ratha or vice versa. It is worth noting that the roof of 
the BhaskareSvara temple seems to combine the pida and rekha 
types of Orissan temple architecture: tbe clearly discernible 
cornices, characteristic of the pida temples, recede on the Bhaska- 


15 KC. Mishra, The Cult of Jagannath, Calcutta 1971, p. 132. 


16 A, Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, 1927, p. 115. 


VV ke. Panigrahi, Archaeological Remains of Bhubaneswar, Bombay 1960. 
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resvara temple not, as in the case of the usual pida roof, uniformly 
to a pyramidal roof but progressively to create the characteristic 
curvilinear shape of the rekha temple tower. The shape of the "roof" 
of the Puri rathas combines both architectural models similarly and 
thus unifies by architectural means the main temple of the deity 
and the three mandapas meant for priests and devotees.!® During 
the ratha yatra when "the Lord of the Universe" leaves his "jewelled 
lion throne" (ratnasimhasana) in order to appear to his devotees, 
even to the most humble, the ratha thus transforms the separate 
temple buildings of the "divine palace" into an ideal typ of a Hindu 
temple, drawn by devotees from all social strata and pilgrims from 
all quarters of the Hindu world. 

Puri’s rathas arc thus an cxample of "mobile architecture" in a 
double sense. Their consecration on the eve of the ratha yatra? 
and their outer shape identify them as the main temples during 
ratha yatra. Moving from the "Lion’s Gate" (simhadvara) in front of 
the Jagannatha temple to the Gundica temple, a distance of about 
3 km, they extend the ritual and sacred sphere of the temple into 
major parts of the town, thus transforming Puri (="town") into a 
veritable temple city. 

They are also "mobile" in a more metaphoric sense. Each drawn 
by hundreds of devotees, the rathas and their divine occupants 
move many more thousands of devotees into a state of excitement. 
It is not the mere appearance of the god outside his temple which 
excites his devotees.” The fascination of the devotees is caused by 
the movement of the deities and their rathas. The moment when 
the first of the three chariots starts to move through the joint 
efforts of the devotees is the climax of the whole ratha yatra. Each 


13 The characteristic architectural assemblage of Orissa’s temples consists of the main 
deula (temple), the jagamohana, natamandapa (dance hall) and the bhogamandapa 
(hall of offerings). The deuja follows the rekha type, whereas the mandapas follow the 


pida type. 


19 The Nrti, a manual of the 17th century of Jagannatha’s ritual (nid), gives a detailed 
description of the pratistha ceremony of the rathas. 


20 There is a great difference between the excited reaction of the people at Puri during 
ratha yaa and the devoted "observation" during snana yana (bathing festival) when 
Jagannatha and his brother and sister also appear ouside their main temple on a special 
platform on top of the temple wall. 
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car is drawn with four ropes by hundreds of pilgrims who are 
further incited by the rytbmic sound of brass gongs beaten by 
priests standing in two rows on each car. In earlier days, dancing 
girls (devadasi) performed their art at the same time in front of the 
"Lord of the Universe”. This mass religious excitement sometimes 
caused accidents’! and, in rare cases, certainly induced devotees to 
perform the act of self-immolation under the chariot wheels. 

Among the major car festivals of India, Puri’s ratha yatra has 
two unique features. Firstly, contrary to the practice particularly in 
South India, Puri’s cars are constructed anew each year and then, 
after the ratha yatra, demolished. Only their uppermost portion 
(kalasa), the nine small painted wood carvings and the wooden 
horses attached to each car,®® are retained to be used again. 
Secondly, the Jagannatha cult of Puri is more directly associated 
with kingship than most of India’s great places of pilgrimage. Both 
peculiarities had direct economic and political implications. 
Economically, they required the regular procurement of an enor- 
mous quantity of wood as well as iron and ropes, and their sale 
after the gods had returned to the main temple. Politically, they 
meant the partial inclusion of the temple cars into the scope of 
royal legitimation and, in some cases, even into the power struggles 
among the rulers of Orissa. 

The association of the kings of Orissa with the Jagannatha cult 
became very close after king Anangabhima III had recognized 
Jagannatha as the overlord and state deity of Orissa in 1230 A.D. 
and claimed to rule under his supreme overlordship (samarajya). It 
is therefore surprising that the first known reference to the relation 
of the Gajapati kings of Orissa with the car festival of Puri is 
contained in the report of a European, Frias Odori, in the year 
1321: Annually on the recurrence of the day when the idol was made, 


21 Even in the year 1855, when the car festival was under full control of the police 
stationed at Puri, a tragic accident happended: A number of people said to be about 50 
fell or were pushed by the mob and before they could all recover themselves or be rescued 
one of the cars had passed over 5 of them killing three and severely mutilating two others. 
A.S. Anand, Magistrate of Puri to Commissioner of Cuttack, 9.7.1855 (Jagannath 
Temple Correspondence, vol. II, p. 631, Orissa State Archives). 


22 The Record of Rights of Shri Jagannath Temple also mentions wooden images of 
drivers which nowadays no longer seem to exist. (Record-of-Right, 1953, vol. 11, p. 69). 
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the folk of the country come and take it down, and put it on a fine 
chariot; and then the King and Queen, and the whole body of the people, 
Join together and draw it forth from church with loud singing of songs 
and all kinds of music.” 

The lack of other early references to the participation of the 
Gajapati kings in the yearly car festivals may lead to the inference 
that, initially, the king’s role might have been confined to casual 
visits. This situation changed fundamentally under the Suryavams$i 
kings in the 15th century. The first two kings of this powerful 
dynasty, Kapilendra and Purusottama, were both usurpers. In the 
year 1434 A.D. Kapilendra overthrew the last legitimate king of 
the Ganga dynasty and his son Purugottama usurped the throne in 
spite of the legitimate claims of his elder brother. Both kings, 
thercfore, needed a special legitimation of their rule which they 
gained through an intimate association with the Jagannatha cult of 
Puri. Kapilendra threatened his opponents in many of his inscrip- 
tions with the wrath of the "Lord of the Universe", stigmatizing 
attacks on himself as treason (droha) against the Lord of Puri and 
calling himself a servitor (sevaka) of Jagannatha.®* After his son 
Purosottama had established himself on the Gajapati throne, he 
knew no bounds in pouring gifts over the god and priests of Puri. 
Furthermore, he was the first king to become associated with the 
important ritual of cleaning the cars (chera pahamra). 

Even today, the car festival cannot start before the Raja or his 
representative (mudarasta) has sprinkled (chera) the three cars with 
water and cleaned (pahamra) them with a broom. From a 17th 
century source we know that the Raja, after finishing the ritual 
cherd pahamra cleaning, put a silk-covered pillow (pata mucul{da) 
on his head and symbolically pushed the cars from behind, thus 
starting the car festival.” The chera pahamra ritual has firstly to be 
interpreted as a sign of great devotion to Krishna with whom 
Jagannatha meanwhile had become identified. But it is still a 


23 Quoted in Hobson-Jobson, p. 466. 


24 Puri inscription of the year 1464 A.D.; K.B. Tripathy, The Evolution of Oriya 
Language and Script, 1962, p. 272. 


25 Nid, p. 8S. 
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matter of controversy whether the powerful kings of the Suryavam- 
fa dynasty agreed to perform this self-abasing ritual out of a 
position of weakness” or in order to check the growing influence 
of the priests.2’ However, it is beyond doubt that the chera pahamra 
of the rathas of Puri became the main source of legitimacy of the 
later Kings of Khurda and Puri. Today, the grand ceremony of 
sweeping the cars remains the most important "royal duty" (rajaniti) 
which bears the proud name "Gajapati Maharaja Seva". It makes 
the "Maharajas" of Puri indispensable to the festival even now, 
long after they have lost all their ancestral territory around Khurda 
(1804). and, a few years ago, their remaining royal privileges at 
Pun. 

The special relationship between the Gajapati kings of Orissa 
and the Jagannatha cult of Puri culminated under the Rajas of 
Khurda who were able to establish themselves as local successors 
to the "Imperial Gajapatis" after the latter’s extermination by 
Muslim armies in 1568 A.D. The legitimation of the Rajas of 
Khurda was mainly based on the renewal of the Jagannatha cult 
by Ramacandra I in the years 1590-91 and - initially - on the 
recognition of Khurda’s semi-autonomous status by Emperor 
Akbar. But under his successor Jahangir (1605-27), Cuttack became 
the capital of the newly established province of Orissa and within 
a few years Khurda lost its privileged status after three devastating 
attacks by the new rulers of Orissa. 

The first attack was led by KeSso Das Mari, a Hindu Rajput in 
the service of Jahangir. The history of early Mughal rule in eastern 
India contains a detailed description of KeS$o’s surprise attack on 
Puri and makes an interesting reference to the use of temple cars 


26 This position is championed by G.N. Dash, The Evolution of Pricstly Power: The 
Suryavams$i Period, in: CJ, p. 209-21. 


27 As advocated by the present author. 


28 Record of Rights of Shri Jagannath Temple, comp. by L. Panda, vol. III, p. 12, 
published in the Orissa Gazette (Extraordinary), Cuttack, 14.10.1955. See also H. Kulke, 
Kings without Kingdom. The Rajas of Khurda and the Jagannatha Cult, Southasia, IV 
(1974) 76f. 
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for military purposes.” Under the pretext of pilgrimage, Keso 
entered Puri during the car festival with a small band of followers 
in order to loot the famous temple treasure of Jagannatha "worth 
more than 20-30 millions". When the Raja of Khurda arrived with 
his army, KeSo entrenched himself in the Jagannatha temple. The 
Raja of Khurda made five hundred to one thousand men ride on each 
rath which was pulled by two to three thousand men, and thus, carrying 
the raths in tens and twenties, he pushed them on to the outer wall of the 
temple and put the inmates into a very serious plight.” But when the 
soldiers on the cars began to shoot, Ke§o Das and his men in the 
Jagannatha temple returned the attack with burning sticks and 
arrows, setting fire to all the temple cars and killing hundreds of 
Khurda soldiers. Although details of the description are untrust- 
worthy, particularly the large numbers of temple cars, there seems 
to be some truth behind the story because the temple chronicle of 
Puri, too, mentions fierce fighting with "KeSomaru" during which 
the temple cars were completely destroyed.” 

After the Rajas of Khurda had lost their military and political 
power during these fights, they turned their attention to Puri and 
systematically enlarged their influence and control over the 
Jagannatha cult during the peaceful rcign of Shahjahan. Since 
then an intricate set of temple - palace relations has evolved, which 
became the main basis for Khurda’s influential position during its 
power struggle with the various feudatory states and the Muslim 
Governors of Orissa. The car festivals played an important role 
during this struggle. With the exception of a few iconoclasts, the 
Muslim Governors of Orissa were genuinely interested in enlarging 


22 Bahéaristan-i-Ghaybt. A History of the Moghul Wars in Assam, Cooch Behar, Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa during the Reigns of Jahangir and Shahjahan, by Mirza Nathan, transl. 
by MJ. Borah, vol. I, pp. 35-8. 


30 fbid., Mirza’s fantastic story reminds one of the description of the temple cars given 
by F. Bernier who travelled in India in the years 1656-68: "A superb wooden machine is 
constructed, such as I have seen in several other parts of the Indies, with I know not how 
many grotesque figures. This machine is set on fourteen or sixzeen wheels like those of a 
gun-carriage, and drawn or pushed along by the united exertions of fifty or sixty persons', 
F. Bernier, Travels in the Moghul Empire A.D. 1556-63. Translation by A. Constable, 2nd 
ed. London 1916, p. 304. 


31 Madala Pariji, p. 65. 
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their control over the ratha yatra because of the pilgrim tax which 
formed a substantial part of their revenue.” The Rajas of Khurda, 
on the other hand, used the car festivals to maintain their influen- 
tial position in Puri. The festivals afforded an excellent opportunity 
to display their role as successors to the Imperial Gajapatis and 
"First Servitors" of Lord Jagannatha among the various Hindu 
Rajas and princes in attendance. 

Beginning in the 17th century, the Rajas of Khurda issued "royal 
letters" (chamu cifau) to the feudatory rajas of Orissa, granting 
them certain privileges in the Jagannatha cult in order to gain their 
loyalty and political support. A study of these letters provides an 
interesting picture of Khurda’s ritual-political relations with the 
other feudatory states of Orissa.” All the following documents, of 
but a few of the hundreds that existed, were issued by Virakesari 
Deva (1737-93) during whose long rule Khurda’s political power 
finally collapsed after the Marathas had conquered Orissa in the 
year 1751. During the preceding fights between the Muslim armies 
of the Nawab of Bengal and the Marathas of Nagpur, and even 
after the Marathas had deprived Khurda of its feudatories and 
taken over the administration of the Jagannatha temple in 1760, 
Raja Virakesari of Khurda desperately tried to maintain his leading 
position among the Hindu rajas of Orissa. For this purpose he 
issued "royal letters", permitting feudatory rajas to contribute to 
the yearly construction of the rathas and rewarding them with 
special privileges in the Jagannatha cult during ratha yatra. 

The regular supply of wood for the construction of the three 
rathas played an important role in this connection. Since the 
Maratha period it was the privilege of the Rajas of Daspalla, whose 
territory comprised large jungles at the southern bank of the 


32 During their struggle with the Muslim Governors of Cuttack, the Rajas of Khurda 
often removed the images of Puri to the mountainous south, causing a loss of 900.000 
Rupees to the imperial revenue. In 1736, therefore the strange event happened that a 
Muslim Governor forcibly brought back the images and reinstalled them at Puri. (Riyaz- 
us-Salatin: A History of Bengal by Ghulam Husain Salim, trans!. M.A. Salam, Calcutta 
1902-4, p. 302). For further details see above chapter 3. 


33 See chapter 4. 


34 jbid. 
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Mahanadi, to provide the wood in lieu of tributes. This privilege 
was acknowledged even by the East India Company in its treaty 
with Daspalla in the year 1804.” The wood was rafted down the 
Mahanadi river and its Katchuri branch up to the Artharnala 
bridge at Puri. In cases of severe drought, when the waterway on 
the Mahanadi became unpassable, the Rajas of Khurda had to 
organize an alternative. On March 3rd, 1749, King Virakesari 
therefore sent a royal order (@jii@) to the superintendent (pariksa) 
of the Jagannatha temple: "The timbers required for the construction 
of the cars of the deities could not come up to Athamala (bridge). So 
people have been deputed to Banpur for procuring the required timbers. 
These timbers will be cut from the forest on the boundaries of the two 
states Ghumsur and Athgarh (in South Orissa). Saris (turbans, as sign 
of honour) should be sent from the temple store for the two chieftains. 
The saris similar to those sent on previous occasions at the time Ea 
procurement of timbers should be sent through the royal messenger." 

Iron, necessary for the construction of the cars, was procured 
from the feudatory Rajas of Dhenkana! and Talcher in central 
Orissa. Thus on May ist, 1744, VirakeSari issued a royal order 
(hukum) to the temple officers at Puri to "send saris and mahdapra- 
sada (sacred food offered to Jagannatha) to the Rajas of Dhenkanal 
and Talcher for supplying the iron for the cars.” 

Ranpur, another feudatory state in central Orissa and an import- 
ant ally of Khurda, used to provide ropes for constructing and 
drawing the cars. On April 9th, 1749, a letter was issued from the 
palace: "For the construction of the nandighosa ratha (Jagannatha’s 
car) seasoned simuli ropes will be brought. So the royal messenger Jamai 
Atibuddhi should be deputed to Narendra, the Raja of Ranpur, with sari 


35 According to the treaty of the year 1804, Daspalla had to pay "no peshcus, or tribute 
or payment or nuzzur" (Aitchison, A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, 
Calcutta 1864, p. 194). According to Cobden-Ramsay, Feudatory States of Orissa, 
Calcutta 1910, (Bengal Gazetteers, vol. 21) the concession to supply timber for the rathas 
of Puri in lieu of taxes, was granted by the Marathas only for a part of the state (p. 


159). 
36 Chamu Citau of the Madala Panji, No. MP, 2, 3,2 V. 


3 MP, 2, 8, 23 R. Both places seem to have produced iron locally. Today Taicher is 
known for its coalfields. 
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and mahaprasada from the temple store." Other documents from the 
temple records of Puri show that Virakesarr’s father had already 
rendered in return for Ranpur’s military and economic support 
several important privileges in the Jagannatha cult?’ and tax 
reduction for Ranpur’s monastery at Puri.’ In return, Ranpur’s 
Rajas donated valuable gifts to the temple treasury. 

Other chiefs and rajas of Orissa received special privileges during 
the car festival as a reward for their support to the Khurda Rajas. 
Most desirable in this connection seems to have been the per- 
mission to serve god Jagannatha with a special camara fan 
(prepared by hair of a yak tail) during ratha yatra. In 1760, Vira- 
kesari granted this among other privileges to the Raja of Tigeria 
of central Orissa and in 1778 to the mahant of the Chikiti monas- 
tery in Puri. Chikiti was an important princely state in south Orissa 
and the abbot of its monastery in Puri played the role of "ambassa- 
dor" at the court of the Gajapatis. 

Another rare document from the collection of the temple scribe 
of Puri (deu{a karana) is of great value. It contains a continuous, 
though short, narrative about the attempt of the Raja of Parlak- 
hemundi in south Orissa to capture the Gajapati kingship through 
occupation of Jagannatha’s ratha and through performance of the 
royal rituals (r@janitis or upacdara) of the Gajaptis of Khurda on the 
ratha. The Rajas of Parlakhemundi, claiming to be descendents of 
the imperial Gangas who ruled over Orissa until 1434, had never 
accepted Khurda’s claim to Gajapati kingship.’ 

In 1753, two years after the conquest of Orissa by the Marathas 
of Nagpur and before their rule was finally established there, Raja 
Jagannatha Narayana Deva of Parlakhemundi saw an opportunity 


38 MP, 2, 8, 25 R. Another short royal order on the same effect is known from April 
19th, 1741 (MP, 2, 8, 15 V). 


39 A Raja of Ranpur was appointed bodyguard of Jagannatha by performing the 
honourable "dagger and sword service" (curi khanda seva) in front of Jagannatha (MP, 
2, 9, 17 R). 


40 Jagannatha Sthalav{ttanam, p. 95 (Government Oriental Manuscript Library Madras, 
folios D. No. 2612-R. No. 1220). 


4H sn, Rajaguru, History of the Gangas, vol. 11, Bhubaneswar 1972. 
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to come forward with his claim to the Gajapati throne. With a 
troop of 2000 followers and all the paraphernalia of royalty he 
visited the ratha yatra at Puri: 
On that day [July 12th, 1753], Jagannatha Narayana Deva of Par- 
lapatana (Parlakhemundi) had come together with his brother to see 
the return festival {of the cars] from the Gundica temple [to the main 
temple]. On his elephant there was a royal nagara drum ... and also a 
Jlag-staff ... and a royal seat. The elephant was placed in front of 
[Jagannatha’s] car and [the two brothers] ascended the ratha [from 
the back of the elephant] to have darsan. The presents offered by them 
were taken by the Daitapati priests. During the darsan of the Great 
Lord on the Nandighosa car a necklace fell from the holy body of the 
Lord. Narayana Deva asked to be given the necklace but in this 
moment all priests hid the necklace, gave him tulasi and prasdada 
(offerings) and sent [secretly] the divine necklace to the King. [On the 
next day] the cars reached the Lion’s Gate of the Temple towards the 
close of the night. Being dressed in royal robes, Narayana Deva and 
his brother sat on the ratha. On the same day all the priests ... had a 
confidential discussion because of the darsan [of the Raja of P. and 
his brother] in full royal dress on the ratha and the possibility of their 
entering into the temple [in royal dress]. It was dawn before the 
discussion was over. Because these two people, while sitting on the car, 
demanded to be allowed to discharge the duties (upacara) of the King 
during the time of the ceremonial return [of the deities from the cars 
into the temple], this ceremony did not take place. Consequently the 
three incense offerings (dhupa) were performed on the car and 
Narayana Deva went away. [On the next day] the deities stayed on the 
cars ... After the three incense offerings had been performed, the 
ceremonial return of the deities to his temple began at 10.30 in the 
night. Wearing a royal turban and a belt, Narayana Deva followed the 
Great Lord and walked majestically [into the temple] “® 
Narayana Deva returned to the temple the next day in royal dress 
and, together with the Maratha General Mahana Singh, worship- 
ped Jagannatha. But due to the passive resistance of the priests of 
Puri he did not succeed in his attempt to perform royal rituals and 
thus to win acceptance as the legitimate Gajapati king. As a 


42 MP, 5, 1, 61 V. 
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compromise, he seems to have been allowed to enter the temple in 
full royal robes. 

The generous distribution of privileges to their feudatories by 
the Khurda Rajas during car festivals and the attempt of another 
raja to capture the ratha, proves to what extent the temple cars 
could also assume a definite political role. Temporarily they 
combined the functions of palace and temple, and in a modern 
sense - being at the centre of mass communication in traditional 
society - they functioned like a radio or TV station. The message 
that rajas and priests announced through them was carried home 
by thousands of pilgrims even to the remotest villages. 

Due to the ritual policy of the Rajas of Khurda, the Jagannatha 
cult of Hindu royalty spread to the capitals of the former feudatory 
states of Orissa during the 18th and 19th centuries. Several new 
capitals were constructed during the 19th century with a Jagan- 
natha temple and a palace in their centre and with a bada danda 
leading to a usually rather small Gundica hut outside the town 
(e.g. Tigeria, Baramba, Ranpur, Daspalla). They were imitating the 
model of Puri where the present palace was constructed at the 
bada danda near the Jagannatha temple in the middle of the 19th 
century. In most capitals of the former feudatory states of Orissa, 
Jagannatha’s car festival became the main event in the religious 
calendar. The cars usually imitated the rathas of Puri. The three 
cars at Ranpur and the great ratha of Balabhadra at Keonjhar are 
excellent examples. The latter has 16 wheels like Puri’s but it 
remains undemolished throughout the whole year outside Bala- 
bhadra’s temple until the next ratha yatra. 

During the car festivals, several rajas of former feudatory states 
engaged tribes which inhabited the hinterland of their "capitals", 
similar to the way rajas of Khurda gave a share to their feudatory 
Rajas. One example occurs in a script of the Rajaguru of Keonjhar: 

The Raja placed on the Bhuiyans (tribe) the responsibility for making 

the ropes by which the chariot is dragged. He also engaged them in the 

dragging and during Deva Snana and Shri Gundicha (the car 
festival) they are to prepare the chara (-steps) on the singhasana 
inside the temple and on the chariot for ascending and descending of 
the Thakurs. Previously the Bhuiyans enjoyed rent free land and there 
was no land settlement for them. So the Raja directed them to pay 
oilseeds. This has been imposed on them in the name of Pahika. Even 
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today, the Gada Majhi (a Bhuiyan leader) gives them notice to come 
before each car festival for making the ropes. Even the Juangas (tribe) 
were directed to make the ropes. They bring the ropes in procession, 
shouting the slogan "Hari Gola". They come carnying them on their 
shoulders just before the car-festival and tie them to the chariot. They 
must also be present during the dragging of the chariot to connect the 
ropes in case they become disconnected. For this they receive an 
honorarium and clothes from the temple. In this way the Raja made 
Bhuiyans and Juangs engage in affairs of the temple. 


Pr ra 


43 Madan Mohan Mishra, Data on the Ex-State of Keonjhar, manuscript prepared for 
the Orissa Research Project, 1974. 
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KSATRIYAIZATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 
A Study in the Orissa Setting 


In his famous book Religion and Society among the Coorgs of South 
India M.N. Srinivas in 1952 for the first time used the term 
"Sanskritization" in a way which had a deep impact on further 
anthropological research in India. He states: "The caste system is 
far from being a rigid system in which the position of each 
component caste is fixed for all timc. Movement has always been 
possible, and especially so in the middle regions of the hierarchy. 
A low caste was able, in a generation or two, to rise to a higher 
position in the hierarchy by adopting vegetarianism and teetotalism, 
and by Sanskritizing its ritual and pantheon. In short, it took over, 
as far as possible, the customs, rites and bcliefs of the Brahmins, 
and the adoption of the Brahminic way of life by a low caste seems 
to have been frequent, though theoretically forbidden. This process 
has been called ’Sanskritization’ in this book, in preference to 
’Brahminization’, as certain Vedic rites are confined to Brahmins 
and the two other ’twice-born’ castes. The tendency of the lower 
castes to imitate the higher has been a powerful factor in the 
spread of Sanskritic ritual and customs, and in the achievement of 
a certain amount of cultural uniformity not only throughout the 
caste scale, but over the entire length and breadth of India." 

From a historical and indological point of view the main merit 
of Srinivas’ theory lies in the fact that it created a theoretical 
framework which helps to link the research on the "little commun- 
ities" of Indian villages with the traditional field of Indology, the 
Sanskritic All-India tradition or, to use another controversial term, 
with the "Great Tradition" of India. The term "Sanskritization" thus 
became a helpful transmission-belt between history-oriented and 
social anthropological research. It also provided a sound basis for 
the discussion on the extent to which values were, and still are, 


i MN. Srinivas, Religion and Society among the Coorgs of South India, 2nd ed., London 
1965, p. 30. 
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influcncing social change in India. Srinivas’ theory also gave a 
further impetus to destroy the myth of the Indian village being an 
"isolated whole".” It is not the aim of this paper to enter into a 
detailed discussion of the usefulness of the term Sanskritization. Its 
aim is to make a few remarks on using the terms Sanskritization 
and Ksatriyaization in their socio-functional context. 

One of the main difficulties in accepting and using the term 
"Sanskritization” is that it denotes pars pro toto a complex process 
after only one of its aspects, i.e. the language. The term, therefore, 
was bound to become as controversial as similar terms, i.e. "Aryani- 
zation", "Hinduization", and "Brahmanization" which are derived 
from the aspects of race, religion and caste, respectively. The 
difficulties which originate from the necessity to subsume a 
complex process under the name of one of its aspects are multiplied 
by the fact that none of these different terms is sufficient to des- 
cribe the corresponding aspect in its totality. Thus, for instance, 
Sanskrit has never been the only language through which Sans- 
kritization developed. In many parts of India local languages were 
far more important than Sanskrit in the process of "Sanskritiza- 
tion".* The agents of "Brahmanization" likewise were not always 
Brahmins and many Brahmin habits dif fered from time to time and 
area to area. Lastly, “the word (Hinduization) suggests that many 
of the lower castes are not Hindus which is not true.” 

Despite such difficulties with the term "Sankritization" the 
relevance of the process itself for social change in India (whether 
medieval or contemporary) has never been seriously challenged by 
scholars, especially if we take "westernization"” as a complement 
rather than as a dichotomic antithesis. The usefulness of the 


2 McKim Marriot, Little Communities in an Indigenous Civilization, in: idem, Village 
India, Chicago 1955, pp. 174-176. M.N. Srinivas and A.M. Shah, The Myth of the Self- 
Sufficiency of the Indian Village, in: Economic Weekly, 12 (1960), 1375-78. 

3 In his book A History of South India KA. Nilakanta Sastri wrote a chapter about this 
process in the early phase of South Indian history under the headline "The Dawn of 
History: Aryanization", 2nd ed., Madras 1958, pp. 65-78. 

4 5 fF. Staal, Sanskrit and Sanskritization, in: JAS, 22 (1962/63) 261-275. 

5 AP. Barnabas, Sanskritization, in: Economic Weekly, 13 (1961), 613. 
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theoretical framework increased through suggestions and comments 
of various scholars. In 1955 an important contribution was made by 
McKim Marriot who emphasized that "while elements of the great 
tradition have become parts of local festivals, they do not appear 
to have entered village festival custom at the expense of ° much that 
is or was the little tradition.”’ In 1959 E.B. Harper, in an article on 
a Hindu village pantheon,® came to the conclusion that the 
distinction between Sanskritic and non-Sanskritic village deities 
could be functional rather than historical. 

A further point concerns the “Brahmanical model" of Sanskriti- 
zation. After Srinivas had been criticized by various scholars, in 
1966 he frankly admitted: "I now realize that in both my book on 
Coorg religion and my ’Note on Sanfkritization and Westernization’ 
I emphasized unduly the Brahmanical model of Sanskritization and 
ignored the other models - Ksatriya, Vaishya, and Shudra."” 
Srinivas then goes on to refer to the studies of D.F. Pocock and 
Milton Singer 9 who emphasize the Ksatriya model of Sanskri- 
tization (or "Rajputization").!! In connection with social mobility in 
pre-British India, Srinivas stresses the fluidity of the political 
system. He therefore turns "briefly to a secondary source of 
mobility in that system - the king or other acknowledged political 
head of an area. The latter had the power to promote or demote 
castes inhabiting his kingdom. The Maharaja of Cochin, for 


0 McKim Marriot refers here to Srinivas’ statement: "The lower castes have a tendency 
to take over the customs and rites of the higher castes, and this ensures the spread of 
Sanskritic cultural and ritual forms at the expense of others" (M.N. Srinivas, Religion 
and Society among the Coorgs of South India, 2nd ed., London 1965, p. 209) 


7 McKim Marriot, op. cit, p. 196. 


SEB. Harper, A Hindu Village Pantheon, in: Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 15 
(1959) 227-234. Quoted by Staal, op. cit., p. 264. 


9 MN. Srinivas, Social Change in Modern India, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1966, p. 7. 


190 D.F. Pocock, The Movement of Castes, in: Man, 1955, 71-72; Milton Singer, Social 
Organisation of Indian Civilisation, in: Diogenes, 45 (1964) 85-119. 


11 Syrajit Sinha, State Formation and Rajput Myth in Tribal Central India, in: Man in 
India, 42 (1962) 35. 
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instance, had the power to raise the rank of castes in his kingdom, 
and the final expulsion of anyone from caste required his sanc- 
tion."! Referring to HJ. Maynard’s study on the king’s influence 
upon the growth of castes,” he gives two possible reasons why 
rajas or zamindars promoted the status of a caste: support during 
war and payment for permission to wear the sacred thread. 

In 1963 S.K. Srivastava gave an interesting example of how both 
lower castes and even Brahmins in rural Agra are "Ksatriyaizing" 
their way of life, due to the dominant position of Kgsatriya groups. 
"When the Brahmins became the land-owning class or the zamin- 
dars, they tried to imitate the Ksatriya groups in order to aquire 
the status of the landlord rather than of the Brahmin priests." * 

So far Kgsatriyaization has largely been considered as a process 
of social and cultural change following the "Ksatriya model”, thus 
being a process complementary to Srinivas’ "Brahmin model" of 
Sanskritization. The term Kgsatriyaization, however, should not bc 
confined to those cases of Sanskritization where other castes are 
merely imitating the Ksatriya way of lifc. The term should be used 
in its wider functional sense rather than in terms of Ksatriya rites 
and status symbols adopted by other castes. In its functional sense 
Ksatriyaization describes social change "from above" which was 
initiated in tribal areas by the Ksatriyas, i.e. zamindars, chiefs or 
rajas in order to strengthen their legitimation as Hindu rajas in 
their own socicty and to broaden the basis of their economic and 
political power. 

The following pages refer mainly to the transition period of the 
18th century when the direct rule of the Mughals was replaced in 
Orissa for about three decades by that of the Nawabs of Bengal till 
1751 when the Marathas of Nagpur were able to establish their 


12 M.N. Srinivas, (1966), op. cit., p. 41. 


BH, Maynard, Influence of the Indian King upon the Growth of Castes, in: Journal 
of the Panjab Historical Sociery, 6, 2 (1917) 88-100. 


14 S.K. Srivastava, The Process of Desanskritization in Village India, in: Bala Ratnam 
(cd.), Anthropology on the March, Madras 1963, p. 266. It is astonishing that Srivastava 
takes the Kgatriyaization of certain aspects of the life of the Brahmins for a case of 
Desanskritization, an assumption which is possible only if we restrict the Sansknitic 
"great tradition" of India to the Brahmin tradition only. 
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supremacy there. But they, too, were ousted soon when the East 
India Company conquered Orissa in 1803. Bernard Cohn dif ferenti- 
ates four levels of the political system during the 18th century as 
follows: a) imperial, b) secondary (successor states), Cc) regional, 
and d) local.” After the final destruction of the last independent 
Hindu kingdom of Orissa in A.D. 1568, the four corresponding 
levels in Orissa are: a) the Mughals, b) the Nawabs of Bengal 
(followed by the Bhonslas of Nagpur), c) the Siubahdars at Cuttack 
and d) the rajas and local chiefs of the "Garhjat (gadajata) Mahals" 
or feudatory states of Orissa. 

The peculiar political situation of post-sixteenth century Orissa 
is based on the existence of the Rajas of Khurda-Puri who had 
been recognized by Raja Man Singh, Akbar’s famous general, as 
successors of the erstwhile "imperial" Gajapati kings of Orissa. 
Their political status was that of a raja of the regional level, thus 
being in direct competition with the Mughal and Maratha Subah- 
dars in Cuttack. Consequently the Subahdars of the Mughals and 
the Nawabs tried and the Marathas finally succeeded in reducing 
the status of the Khurda Rajas to the level of a local Hindu raja. 
Regarding their legitimacy in the traditional hierarchy, however, 
they were recognized throughout this period by most of the 
Garhjat Rajas as a legitimate political authority of the second level. 


The high esteem in which the Khurda Rajas were held is based 
on their relationship with the cult of Jagannath and its temple at 
Puri. Under the Ganga and Suryavams$a dynasties (ca. 1112-1540/68) 
Jagannatha had become the state deity (rastradevata) of the 
powerful kingdom of Orissa. King Anangabhima III (1211-1238) 
and Bhanudeva II (1306-1328) in their inscriptions and in the 
Madala Panji were praised as rautta ("viceroy") who were ruling 
Orissa under the samrajya (universal sovereignty) of Jagannatha.’ 
The Madala Panji even describes how kings of these dynasties 
were legitimizing their tax collections and sometimes even their 


19 Bernard Cohn, Political Systems in the Eighteenth Century India: The Banaras 
Region, in: Journal of American Oriental Sociery, 82 (1962) 312-320. 


16 Mada\a Patniji, ed. by A. Mohanti, Bhubaneswar, 2nd ed., 1969, pp. 28, 49. 
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actions against the priests of Puri with the "will" of Jagannatha.” 
This political-ideological aspect of the Jagannatha cult reached its 
culmination under the kings of the Siryavamsa dynasty (1435-1540) 
who warned their opponents that any resistance against them would 
be a treacherous attack (droha) on Jagannatha. It is therefore not 
astonishing that the kings of the Ganga and Siryavamésa dynasties 
seem to have "monopolized" the Jagannatha cult in their religious 
and political centres, that is, Puri and Cuttack. Despite the 
enormous building activities under both dynasties all over Orissa, 
up to the late 15th century we have definite proof of only one 
Jagannatha temple outside Puri - in Cuttack. 

It is one of the least known but most striking facts in the 
development of the Jagannatha cult that only after the downfall of 
the central dynasty of Orissa the cult spread to the capitals of the 
Garhjat states in Orissa. In some of these cases the independence 
of local Garhjat states from the central Hindu power after 1568 
coincided with the establishment of Jagannatha temples in their 
capitals. The spread of the cult in the Garhjat states and the 
construction of numerous Jagannatha temples in the hinterland 
therefore cannot be explained merely by religious developments 
particularly by Caitanya’s influence. The sequence of events was: 
First, collapse of the central power which had "monopolized" the 
Jagannatha cult; second, the former rajas in the Garhjat states 
becoming independent; and third, the construction of Jagannatha 
temples in their new capitals. Under the Ganga and Siryavamsa 
kings the Jagannatha cult had grown into a symbol of Hindu 
kingship and royal authority in Orissa. The construction of Jagan- 
natha temples in the Garhjat states of Orissa (e.g. Mayurbhanj, 
Sambalpur and Keonjhar) therefore has to be regarded as a 
symbolic declaration of independence. 

Most of the existing Jagannatha temples in the capitals of the 
Garhjat states of Orissa, however, were constructed during the 


VD. Sircar, Two Lingaraja Temple Inscriptions, in: Indian Cutmre, 6 (1939/40), p. 
72; D.C. Sircar, Ganga Bhanudeva II and Purugottama-Jagannatha, in: JKHRS, 1 (1946) 
251-253; A.B. Mohanty (ed.), Madala Paniji, p. 27. 
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British period, mainly in the second part of the 19th century.!® 
Most remarkably, this activity is found in those princely states 
whose rajas constructed entirely new capitals with a new Jagan- 
natha temple and palace at the centre (e. & „ Daspalla, Khandpara, 
Baramba, Tigeria, Athgarh and Ranpur).” The construction of 
these "royal centres" meant an enormous tax burden and, up to 
about 1860, the use of forced labour (bethi). They indicate a 
definite change of the legitimation of these rajas in the tribal 
hinterland of Orissa. Up to the early 19th century the religious 
legitimation of most of these Garhjat Rajas was based on their 
position in the cult of their own tribal {hakurant, which usually had 
become the dynastic family deity (kuladevata) of their states (e.g., 
Bhattarika in Baramba and Manpginagesvari in Ranpur). For 
centuries these thakuranis were a direct link between the Garhjat 
chiefs and the tribes. The patronage of these powerful goddesses 
secured for the kings the support of the tribes and thereby the 
safety of their states. In their constant wars with each other they 
depended on the goodwill of "their" tribes. During the Mughal and 
Maratha periods, Jagannatha temples in the Garhjat state were still 
of minor importance. They were symbols of political autonomy 
rather than an institution which influenced the legitimation and 
position of the raja-chiefs within their own tribal society. 

After the immediate danger from hostile neighbours had been 
removed by the "Pax Britannica", the cult of the tribal goddess 
appears to have slowly lost its central function in the ideology of 
Garhjat rulers. No longer depending on the voluntary support of 
the tribes, tribal or "feudal" loyalties became a burden for the rajas 
and an obstacle in their efforts to be recognized by the British 
Government and by other feudatory rajas all over India as full 
Hindu rajas. Therefore during the 19th century it was again the 
"Puri model" which influenced the feudatory rajas of Orissa. In 
Orissa the Rajas of Khurda-Puri were the most excellent example 
of how to substitute the loss of political power by religious 


mn After the confiscation of Banki and Angul in 1840 and 1848 respectively, 16 states 


remained which were recognized as the Feudatory States of Orissa. At least in 11 
capitals of these states Jagannatha temples were constructed between ca. 1850 and 1930. 


19 For details see chapter 7. 
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authority. After the Khurda Rajas had lost their feudatory states 
to the Marathas in the second part of the 18th century, Mukunda 
Deva II was deprived of his Khurda territory after a futile revolt 
against the East India Company in 1804. Through Act I'V of 1809, 
however, the superintendence of the Jagannatha temple was vested 
in the Rajas of Khurda who - since then being Rajas of Puri - in 
the following decades regained their leading position in the tradi- 
tional hierarchy of Orissa. It was during this period that the Jagan- 
natha cult again spread to the courts of the feudatory states of 
Orissa, whose rajas, too, had been deprived of actual political 
power. 

Ksatriyaization, as stated above, was initiated mainly by the 
authorities of the local level of the traditional political system. The 
model of Ksatriyaization in Orissa was the leading Hindu power 
of the regional level, i.e. the Khurda dynasty, whose legitimation 
was derived from their status of being the successors of the 
Gajapatis of the Siryavamsa dynasty (of the secondary level).2° For 
sociologists it is not astonishing that this model was adopted on the 
local level only after their "declaration of independence" which had 
followed the downfall of the central Hindu dynasty of Orissa, i.e. 
after the distance, which had once separated the "imperial" rajas of 
the late Siryavaméa from their samanta rajas in the hilly tribal areas 
of Orissa, was diminished. Under the kings of the great Hindu 
dynasties the adoption of their values, rites and status symbols was 
not only hindered through a policy of restriction (as seen in the 
case of Jagannatha temples outside the centre) but also through the 
social distance between the two levels. 

This situation changed rapidly after the fall of the last Hindu 
dynasties in 1540-68 and the growing self-assurance of their former 
samanta rajas and tributary chiefs. The rajas of the great medieval 
dynasties had concentrated the symbols of their legitimation- 
ideology at their respective centres of their power. The Khurda 


0 After the conquest of Orissa by the Mughal army under the Rajput general Man 
Singh, the "Rajput model” had become another model of Ksatriyaization which has 
been dealt with by Surajit Sinha in his article on "Rajputization" (sce above). In Orissa 
the Rajput model was particularly influential among the Bhanja dynasties and the 
Chauhans of Western Orissa. On their spurious gencalogics see R.D. Banerji, Rajput 
Origins in Orissa, in: Modern Review, 43 (1928) 285-329 (partly reprinted in his History 
of Orissa, Calcutta 1931, vol. I, app. p. VD). 
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Rajas, however, having lost the actual power to "monopolize" thesc 
symbols, {ried instead to gain support by "sharing" their position in 
the Jagannatha cult with their feudatory rajas and allies. Usually 
these rajas and chiefs were granted certain ritual privileges in the 
Jagannatha cult and privileges (e.g. status symbols like a royal 
palanki) during their visits to Puri. A sanad (charter) of Virakesari 
Deva (1737-1781/93) to the Raja of Athagada in Southern Orissa 
is quite illustrative of how far the Khurda Rajas were allowing 
their feudatory rajas to "share" their position in the Jagannatha cult 
in order to survive politically: "As you have been engaged in a very 
difficult task in our favour, Baksi Hamir Khan has been sent to 
Banapur. You should join him and help him to accomplish the 
work entrusted to him on our behalf. Showing favour to you, we 
have appointed you as the Pariksa of the temple of Sri Jagan- 
natha.” 

No doubt, the Khurda Rajas encouraged Ksatriyaization "from 
above" by granting special rights and status symbols to khandaiat 
chiefs whose way of life often was that of a tribal chief rather 
than of a Hindu r&ja.®® But the usual way of transmission of 
Ksatriya values, rites and status symbols etc. from the regional 
level to the local level was not "from above". Sometimes adoption 
(in the sense of Srinivas’ Sanskritization) may have been more fre- 
quent. We have already mentioned the construction of Jagannatha 
temples in the Garhjat states immediately after the downfall of the 
central Hindu power, an evolution which has to be explained in 
terms of adoption of a status symbol which had been withheld by 
the central Hindu dynasty. 

The adoption of status symbols which were no mere items (e.g. 
a royal umbrella) but social institutions like a Hindu temple or a 
Brahmin village (agrahara or Sasana) initiated further Sanskri- 
tization both "from below" (adoption) and "above". The reason was 
to create a social context which is similar to the one to which the 


a Jagannatha Sthalavitantam, Ms. D. No. 2612. Government Oriental Manuscript 
Library, Madras (Descr. Cat. of Telugu Mss.). Translation by Dr. S.N. Rajaguru. 


22 T. Dalton, Notes of a Tour Made in 1863-64 in the Tributary Mehals under the 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpur, Bonai, Gangporc, Odeyporc, and Sirgooja, in: JASB, 
1865, pp. 1-31. 
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adopted social institution originally had belonged. In other words, 
adoption of royal status symbols, rites etc. by local chiefs has to be 
viewed as Ksatriyaization "from below". But this process at the 
local Ksatriya level promoted or even initiated Sanskritization in 
a much wider social and spatial context. The reason for this 
subscquent Sanskritization, as already mentioned, is the simple fact 
that a Hindu social institution, which was "imported" into a tribal 
area, required at least some sort of a Hindu social surrounding to 
enable this institution to survive in a tribal area. In the beginning, 
endowments granted by the local rajas enabled the temple and its 
priests to be economically "independent". But soon the expanding 
families of the Brahmin temple priests may have been economically 
forced to build up their own clientele in the tribal hinterland of the 
“royal” courts. This fact influenced both vertical social mobility of 
tribes "entering" the lower strata of Hindu castes and horizontal or 
spatial mobility. Spatial mobility in tribal areas may have been 
promoted by Brahmins who encouraged Hindus to settle down in 
"thcir" area in order to enlarge their clientele. Even more important 
must have been the fact that in tribal arcas Brahmins, in their own 
interest, tolerated or even encouraged vertical social mobility of 
tribal groups through Sanskritization by accepting invitations to 
perform certain rituals in tribal villages.” Thus, these Brahmins 
seem to have had a dif ferent attitude towards Sanskritization "from 
below". Whereas higher castes usually strongly opposed Sanskritiza- 
tion in order to maintain the status quo, Brahmins sometimes 
depended economically on the success of this type of social change. 


Burton Stein, Social Mobility and Medieval South Indian Hindu Sects, in: J. 
Silverberg (ed.), Social Mobility in the Caste System in India, (Comparative Studies in 
Society and History, Supplement 111), 1968, pp. 78-94. 


24 Surajit Sinha, while writing on "Vaishnava Influence on a Tribal Culture" (in: Milton 
Singer (ed.), Krishna, Myth, Rites and Attitudes, Honolulu 1966, p. 72) describes a 
different aspect of this mechanism. It seems to have been most important for 
Sanskritization and to some extent for the spread of or cven creation of castes in tribal 
areas: "The Vaishnava gurus are ... not concerned with replacing the traditional rituals 
of their clients; they are mainly interested in superimposing a few rituals of their own 
in order to make their presence as ritual specialists essential in the life of the Bhumij 
(iribce). The Vaishnava guru is not moved by a reformist’s zeal to save the heathen souls 
of his clients but he is very much interested in increasing the number of his clientele.” 
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And as has been shown elsewhere, Ksatriyaization caused yet 
another mode of vertical social mobility. The status of the tribal 
priests of the originally purely tribal tutelary deities of these 
Garhjat chiefs was raised during the process of Hinduization of 
these deities. 

These examples clearly show the existence of a type of social 
change which was initiated through the social and ritual require- 
ments of local rajas or chiefs. It usually followed the Ksatriya 
model of the regional raja. It caused a wide range of social change 
which, however, was not the original intention of .its initiators. As 
it was initiated by local chiefs and rajas and as it followed the 
"Ksatriya model" of the regional rajas, this type of social change 
has been called Ksatriyaization in preference to Sanskritization. 


25 F f l a 
For details see the article on the istadevatas in the present volume. 
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LEGITIMATION AND TOWNPLANNING IN THE 
FEUDATORY STATES OF CENTRAL ORISSA 


1. Legitimation at the Hindu Tribal Frontier 


It is well known tbat in India architecture and townplanning are 
based on transcendental patterns of the primeval cosmic order. 
Besides myth and ritual, architecture is the most important medium 
to "re-present" this cosmic order and to reconcile it with the conse- 
quences of creation which originated from the destruction of 
primeval unity. This transcendental notion is expressed particularly 
in the orientation of buildings and towns and in the assignment, 
and sometimes restriction, of social groups and their activities to 
certain directions and areas in this ritual space. 

The ritual space of towns, however, was determined also by 
various geographic, economic, social and political forces and the 
endeavour to accommodate and integrate them into an ideal con- 
cept of this space. Recent research, for example, has shown the 
vital importance of processions and circumambulations to re- 
establish and maintain ritual unity and harmony between divergent 
social forces and different places.! The topographical pattern 
evolving from these ritual paths (Ritualwege) tends to confirm the 
cosmic norms and responsibility of the traditional township. 

The present paper throws some light on another ritual aspect 
which considerably influenced townplanning and urban space in a 
specific type of town, i.e. the capital as seat of a court (Residenz- 
stadt). Capitals, particularly in a traditional society, played a vital 
role for the legitimacy of political power, being the major, or even 
the only stage where political legitimation was continuously dis- 


! sce for instance B. Kélver, Hinduistische Ritualwege als Ordnungssystem, in: Urban 
Space and Ritual. Proceedings of an International Symposion on Urban History of South 
and East Asia, ed. by N. Gutschow, Darmstadt 1977, pp. 51-57; R. Herdick, Stadt und 
Ritual am Beispiel der Newarstadt Kirtipur, in: idem, PP: 17-25; N. Gutschow, Functions 
of Squares in Bhaktapur, in: Ritual Space in India. Sudies in Architectural Anthropology, 
ed. by J. Pieper, London 1980, pp. 57-64 (= aarp, vol. 17). 
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played. Although a capital in a traditional society had mainly 
fortificatory and to a limited extent administrative and economic 
functions, legitimation of political power through ritual means also 
played an important role both in modelling the town plan and in 
its "non-material" function within the society. This role of the 
capital is quite obvious in states emerging from a tribal society 
under the impact of a new concept of kingship, as has been the 
case in many princely states which have peopled the hinterland, of 
the great regional Hindu kingdom throughout India’s history. 

In the Hindu tribal frontier area, legitimacy of political power 
had a twofold aspect - internal (or vertical) and external (or hori- 
zontal). The impact of the new kingship, which led to social 
change and class-oriented stratification in a previously equalitarian 
society, the appropriation of the surplus by the king and his retinue 
and the king’s divine affiliation, ascribed to him by "foreign" 
Brahmanical norms rather than by tribal consensus, required special 
means of legitimation to win and maintain the loyalty and compli- 
ance of social groups within the territory. Remote Hindu courts 
depended upon the loyalty of surrounding tribes for their survival. 
At the Hindu tribal frontier, which often crisscrossed the territory 
of the great Hindu kingdoms, political power was based largely on 
the establishment of an internal or vertical legitimation vis-a-vis the 
tribes. On the other hand, the recognition of these princedoms by 
neighbouring Hindu states - an "external" legitimation of vital 
importance in marriage alliances, for example - required certain 
paraphernalia of Hindu royalty. Most important in this regard were 
Hindu temples and the settlement of Brahmins in the capital and 
its neighbourhood. 

The small c-pitals of the former feudatory states in thc hinter- 
land of central Orissa provide excellent examples of this twofold 
legitimation and its display. As will be shown below, in most of 
these capitals townplanning follows a particular pattern of ritual 


¢ The development of ancient Java with its kraton culture represents a very similar 
picture. See van Naerssen, F.H.; Some Aspects of the Hindu-Javancse Kraton, in: 
Journal of the Oriental Society of Australia, 2, (1963) and van Naerssen, F.H. and dc 
Jongh, R.C., The Economic and Administrative History of Early Indonesia, Leiden 1977, 
p. 36 ff (see below chapter 15). 
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development corresponding to four stages of political development 
with specific needs of legitimation. 


II. Historical Background 


The early history of central Orissa is known since the 3rd century 
B.C., when Tosali (near Bhubaneswar) became the seat of a pro- 
vincial capital under emperor Asoka. In the late first century B.C. 
Kalinganagara became the capital under the Orissan emperor 
Kharavela. The formation of local states in the hinterland, 
however, began only much later. Eighteen "jungle states” (aftavi- 
rajya) of south Tosali and Hinduized tribal deities like Maninages- 
vari are first mentioned in the 6th century A.D? Most of the later 
feudatory states in the hilly tribal hinterland of coastal Orissa seem 
to have come into prominence only in the 15th century when the 
Hindu kingdom of Orissa reached its peak under the powerful 
Gajapati dynasty. The Gajapatis encircled their fertile coastal 
granary and their political and religious centres, Cuttack and Puri, 
by a large number of feudatory states which bore the significant 
name gadajdta, meaning "born from the fort" (gada). Several 
decades after the downfall of the Gajapatis in the year 1568, the 
Mughals assigned the small Garhjat (= Gadajata) states of central 
Orissa to the Rajas of Khurda who had meanwhile become the 
local successors to the imperial Gajapatis. Under the Khurda Rajas, 
the Garhjat states achieved a semi-autonomous status which they 
retained even when the Marathas conquered Orissa in 1751. When 
the British conquered Orissa in 1803, the autonomy of the Garhjat 
states also received imperial sanction when the East India Company 
acknowledged them for a quit-rent as their allied feudatories. 

During the British period, the Garhjat states underwent a slow 
but far-reaching change. Previously the Garhjat chiefs had to 
refrain from exploiting their people beyond a certain limit because 
they depended on their loyalty and support. Under the "Pax 
Britanica", however, which protected chiefs against attacks from 
their neighbours and saved them from rebellious subjects, regular 
taxation and forms of modern administration were introduced with 


3 Sircar, D.C.; ‘Two Plates from Kanas in: EZ XXVIII, pp. 328-34. 
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the help of British advisers. The beneficiaries of this change were 
almost exclusively the Garhjat chiefs. With a few "enlightened" 
exceptions, they used the changed political situation and new 
economic measures to establish themselves and become recognized 
as full Hindu rajas both within their own society and by the British 
government. Their main interests were the enlargement and 
embellishment of their palaces and capitals. 


III. Religious Background” 


Orissa is one of the great cultural regions of India; its mag- 
nificent temples at Bhubaneswar, Puri and Konarak are world- 
famous. One outstanding charactcristic of the region is the persis- 
tence of its religions which form an uninterrupted continuum in 
which tribal and village cults are linked with the highest manifcsta- 
tions of the all-Indian Brahmanical culture. This continuum intc- 
grates several levels which overlap without clear lines of demarca- 
tion. 

The cult of Jagannatha, itself an intricate blending of tribal and 
Brahmanical traditions, is the pivot at the centre of the Orissan 
tradition. Puri, the eastern matha of India’s four main mathas 
(monasteries) which allegedly were founded at the country’s four 
cardinal points by the great reformer Sankaracarya in the early 9th 
century,” forms an integral part of the great all-Indian tradition. 
Its position as one of the holiest places of India was further 
enhanced when Jagannatha was worshipped as Lord Krisna by the 
great Vaisnava reformer Caitanya and his followers in the early 
16th century. 

At a regional level, Jagannatha is the main god among the major 
"Five Deities" (paricadevata) of Orissa. These deities consists of 
Siva-Lingaraja in Bhubaneswar, Durga-Viraja at Jajpur, Jaga- 
nnatha-Visnu at Puri, Surya at Konarak and Ganesa-Mahavinayaka 
at the foot of a hill with the same name in northern Orissa. These 


4 For details see the preceding article on tribal deities. 
5 This tradition meanwhile has been questioned, sce below chapter 12. 


6 Litt, J.; The Sankaracarya of Puri, in: CJ, pp. 411-19. 
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comprise Orissa’s major Hindu "sects". Mahavinayaka, with a great 
flat unhewn stone as cult idol, seems to represent in particular the 
aspect of tribal and yillage deities among the paricadevatas, 
although the iconography of the cult images of Lingaraja and 
Jagannatha also reveals a pre-Brahmanic origin. The regional 
importance of Jagannatha increased considerably after the Gajapati 
kings ("Lords of the Elephants") recognized him (“the Lord of the 
Universe") as the state deity (ras{radevatd) and supreme overlord 
of Orissa and claimed to rule as his sons (putra) under his divine 
orders. Viraja at Jajpur and Lingaraja had been the tutelary deities 
of former Orissan ruling dynasties (Bhauma Karas and Somavam$a 
respectively) whereas Surya was the personal or isfedevata of the 
powerful builder of Konarak, King Narasimha I. On the regional 
level, the paricadevatas thus represent the royal deities of the great 
regional Hindu kingdoms. 

Jagannatha, as the ras{radevatda of Orissa par excellence, is direct- 
ly linked with the deities of the subregional level, most aptly repre- 
sented by the powerful "Eight Mother Goddesses" (astamatfka) of 
Orissa: Bhagavati in Banpur (Ganjam district, south Orissa), 
Maninagesvari in Ranpur, Carcika in Banki, Bhattarika near 
Baramba, Hingula near Talcher and Sarala at Jhankada (all central 
Orissa), Viraja at Jajpur (at the border towards north Orissa) and 
Samalai in Sambalpur (in western Orissa).’ According to the still 
prevailing tradition the "Eight Mother Goddesses" form the pegs 
of a tent with Jagannatha as the main tent pole? 

The mention of the goddess Samalai makes it clear that this 
concept of as{amat7kas in its existing form came into prominence 
in Orissa only after the downfall of the Gajapati kingdom in 1568, 
when old feudatory states achieved a semi-autonomous status and 


7 Sometimes Vimala of Puri or Tara Tarini near Aska in the Ganjam District are also 
included in other lists. 


8 Radhanatha Ray, the most famous Oriya poet of his time, introduced in his famous 
Mahakavya Mahajdatra (1892) the describtion of the puspabhiseka, the annual 
coronation ceremony of Lord Jagannatha during which he is visited by the following 
subregional deities: Haricandi from the Chilka sea lake, Bhubanesvan from Bhubanes- 
war, Barunei from Khurda, Candika from Devidvara, Candi from Cuttack, Maha- 
mangala from Kakatpur, Kalijayi from Chilka lake and Surya the Sungod of Konarak, 
furthermore Bhagavati, Maninage$vari, Carccik& and Sarala (mentioned already among 
the astamdtrikas). See Dash, G.N.; Jagannatha and Oriya Nationalism, in: CJ, p. 369. 
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new ones were founded, e.g. Sambalpur whosc rajas acknowledged 
the previously unknown goddess Samalai as their istadevi. Whereas 
the paricadevatas had been linked with the former great Hindu 
kingdoms of Orissa, most of the astamatrkas were associated with 
the feudatory states which rose on the ruins of these kingdoms. 
Bhagavati, ManinageSvari, Carcika, Bhatttarika, Hingula and 
Samalai, until recently, were all kuladevatas ("family deities") of 
important though small feudatory dynasties (Parikhud, Ranpur, 
Banki, Baramba, Talcher and Sambalpur). Sarala at Jhankada and 
Viraja at Jajpur as the only cxceptions are situated in the coastal 
"Mughulbandi" which was under the direct rule of the Mughals 
without intermediatory Hindu rajas. 

The main characteristic of these astamatikas is the extension 
and recognition of their power beyond their immediate surround- 
ings. During the main festivals they attract devotees from a con- 
siderable area ranging between subdivisional and district levels.” 
Although all are fully recognized as Hindu deities, the main 
iconographic feature of these astamatrkas is their undeniable 
association with pre-Brahmanical tribal cults. They are housed in 
sometimes quite impressive Hindu temples (c.g. Bhattarika), but 
still worshipped in aniconical (e.g. ManinagcSsvari) or slightly an- 
thropomophized symbols (c.g. Samalai) by their non-Brahmin 
priests (e.g. Malli priests of Bhattarika). But wherever one of 
these istadevatas is recognized as the tutelary deity by a chieftain 
or small raja, a substitute in the form of a "mobile image" (calantr 
pratima) in pure Hindu iconography is worshipped in the palace 
shrine exclusively by the raja and his court Brahmin (rajaguru). The 
original deity, usually much older than the princely dynasties, 
remains outside the palace and even the capital. Samalai, powerful 
though newly "created" by the first Sambalpur raja, is the only 
exception to this rule. The istadevatas are visited by the rajas and 
their rajagurus during important festivals (coronation, Durgapiuja 
etc.). Whether on these occasions the r@jaguru takes over the puja 
or the non-Brabhmin priests still perform the rituals is an indication 
of the power of the former tribal deity vis-a-vis the raja. In any 


3 James Preston, Sacred Centres and Symbolic Networks in India. Paper read at the Xth 
Int.Congr.Anthrop. and Ethn.Sciences, Dec. 1978, Delhi. 
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case the royal visit of these powerful goddesses plays an important 
role, indicating the ritual space of the capital and its surroundings. 

The local level is represented by the numerous village deities 
(gr@ama-devatas) which are least known but most important in village 
daily life. Contrary to the mother goddesses of subregional impor- 
tance, the village goddesses are not yet housed in temples and their 
power is confined by the borders of their respective villages. Most 
of the above mentioned feudatory states included in their courtly 
pantheon deities belonging to the village and non-Hinduized tribal 
deities. The legends of origin of many feudatory states mention the 
human sacrifice of an inhabitant of the respective locality during 
the foundation of the fort. Examples are the woman Sabarun! in 
Baramba, the Khond chiefs Nara and Poro in Narsingpur, the 
Saora chief Sabara in Dhenkanal, a Bauri woman in Nayagarh and 
Dhobei Guru in Banki. The heads of these victims, which were in 
some cases the owner of the place, were worshipped as the first 
istadevatas of the new chiefs. Although these "martyr-istadevatas" 
soon lost their privileged position to the more powerful mother 
goddesses which became the main istadevatas (wherever they were 
available for a raj family), the victims were worshipped outside the 
palaces in small shrines once or twice a year. 

In a few feudatory states, another type of local deity was 
included in the royal pantheon as a "subsidiary istadevata". This 
usually happened after a successful war. In Baramba, the raja 
defeated the chief of the neighbouring fort Kharod with the help 
of the goddess Mahakali of Kharod and in Ranpur the raja 
regained his throne only with the help of the goddess Khila Munda 
and her tribe with whom he had taken refuge. So Mahakali of 
Kharod is visited once a year by the Raja of Baramba, and Khila 
Munda, together with her tribal priest, comes once a year during 
Durgapuja to the palace of Ranpur. 

As already mentioned, the four levels from village dcity to one 
of all-India significance are closely interlinked through various 
channcls and broad overlaps. Jagannatha, for instance, is fully 
integrated into the all-India level although it is India’s regional 
deity par excellence and still bears traces of features characteristic 
of deities at the subregional level. Viraja belongs to the regional 
paiicadevatas of Orissa, to the astamatfkas at the subregional level, 
and is worshipped at one of India’s main places of Sakta worship 
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(Saktapitha).!° Apart from the sungod Surya in Konarak, which is 
certainly no indigenous deity, these deities originate in their 
present locality at the local level. Most of their differences (and 
there are more similarities than differences!) can be attributed to 
the process of Hinduization, its duration and intensity, which 
usually depended on historical coincidence and geographic 
proximity to political and religious centres. In any case, the process 
of Hinduization was usually less a change at the cost of something 
than an enlargement and enrichment of the existing cult. 


IV. Legitimation and Townplanning 


The legitimation of Hindu rajas was linked to and dependent on 
the political development and the religious context in which it took 
place. Legitimation had therefore a direct impact on townplanning 
particularly in the feudatory states of Orissa. The following dis- 
cussion will attempt to define an "ideal type" of the small capital 
which developed in these feudatory states. 


1. Legitimation at the local level: the martyr-isfadevata and the 
foundation of the fort 


Although parts of the mountainous hinterland of the Mahanadi 
delta have been under the direct influence of the Hindu culture of 
coastal kingdoms for several centuries, the history of the Garhjat 
states seems to have begun on a local level and often in tribal 
surroundings. Whether the first chiefs were tribal members or 
entered its territory as freebooters, they all depended initially on 
the toleration and, if possible, the loyalty and support of the tribe. 
A major way to enhance the legitimacy of the newly established 
rule in its immediate surroundings seems to have been the recogni- 
tion of a local deity directly - or rather physically - linked with the 
tribe and the rural population. Mention has been made of the 
primeval tutelary deities, many of them martyr-isfadevatés who 
allegedly of fered their heads to the first chiefs under the condition 
that they should be worshipped as istadevata. They usually bore 


39 sircar, D.C., The Saka Prthas, 1973. 
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the name of a local tribe or caste, e.g. the Sabara (Saora), Kbond 
and Bauri tribes and the Dhobi (washermen) and Kaivarta 
(fishermen) castes. The stones, symbolizing the heads of the 
martyr-isfadevatas, were usually worshipped within the fort near 
the palace or near the mudwalls of the fort (e.g. Sabara Dhenka 
Munda in Dhenkanal). 

The ideal topograhpy of an early Garhjat capital in its initial 
phase is derived from archaeological evidence and the detailed 
legendary accounts (rajavamSa-itihasa) of the raj families. Most of 
the early forts of the Garhjat states were situated at the edge of a 
valley or plain with natural irrigation and backed against the foot 
of a hill.’ In a few cases, they were even entrenched in a pocket 
surrounded on three sides by hills covered with impassable jungle. 
Athagarh in the Ganjam district is an excellent example of this 
topography and its advantages for fortification. The people on 
whose products the fort depended lived outside the fort, their 
villages often being separated from it by thick jungles. Beside de- 
fence, the topography of these early forts had a twofold function. 
At the same time it had to provide easy access to the villages in 
the plain and to their production as well as defence for the court 
and, in times of war, a refuge for the villagers and their cattle. 

The ritual link between the new rulers and the ruled was provid- 
ed by the martyr-istadevatas. The locally confined power required 
legitimation only through a local deity. "External" legitimization 
seems to have played no significant role during this early phase. 


2. Legitimation on the subregional level: the great goddess outside 
the fort 


Ritual spacc and legitimation of the new power was linked to 
the extension of political power. During its spread into the higher 
mountainous hinterland or lower valleys, the self-styled rajas often 
came across already existing and more important indigenous 
goddesses which commanded a strong influence and hold over the 
population of a larger areca. Whether these goddesses were already 


il For exampic Ranpur, Nayagarh, Narsinghpur, Baramba, Tigeria, Dhenkanal, Khurda, 
Keonjhar. Only a few forts were situated near the Mahanadi river (Athgarh, Banki) and 
at the Brahmani (Talcher). 
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accorded subregional status or whether the future patronage of the 
rajas was essential in finally establishing this position, the rajas 
accepted them as the new isfadevatas. They donated land for the 
maintenance of their priests and rituals and in all cases they either 
built, or considerably enlarged, temples for the new tutelary deities. 
In course of time, they always became the most important Hindu 
temples of their respective sub-regions, even when older and more 
impressive structures existed in their neighbourhood. 

The inclusion of a subregional goddess into the pantheon of the 
Garhjat state enlarged its ritual space and enhanced the legitima- 
tion of the chicf. In some cases, however, this extension of ritual 
influence through control over the cult of an important goddess 
involved the raja in a power struggle with ncighbouring chiefs. 
The chief of Kharod in the neighbourhood of Baramba, for in- 
stance, lost "his" goddess Mahakali and his rule to a Raja of 
Baramba who then acknowledged the goddess as a subsidiary 
tutelary dcity. The Rajas of Baramba kept one of their royal 
swords at her place and visited her once a year during Durgapija. 
But the Rajas of Baramba had to share the even more powerful 
goddess Bhattarika, which meanwhile had become their istadevat- 
ad, with three neighbouring chiefs (Narsinghpur, Tigeria and 
Nayagarh) who held the privilege of performing their own worship 
(puja) on special days during Durgapuja. In the course of political 
development and under the influence of Hinduization,!® all the 
rajas who worshipped one of the powerful goddesses of Orissa as 
their tutelary deities had a brass or gold image of this goddess set 
up in their palace for their daily worship. Whereas the aniconical 
“image” remained at its place of origin and continued to be wor- 
shipped by the non-Brahmin priests, the new figure - usually in the 
form of Durga - was worshipped in the palace exclusively by the 
Brahmin rdjaguru and the king. 

At this second stage of development, ritual space was influenced 
by political circumstance. Inside the fort it centred around the 
brass image of the main tutelary deity and the still-existing martyr- 
isfadevata and, outside the fort, around the great godddess and, in 
some cases, around a subsidiary istadevata. During this period the 


12 Eschmann, A., Hinduization of Tribal Deities in Orissa: The Sakta and Saiva 
Typology, in: CJ, pp. 79-98. 
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pivot of this ritual network clearly lay outside the fort in the place 
of the great goddess. She was the sacred ruler of her territory: the 
feudatory state of Badamba, for instance, got its name from 
Bhattarika, the "Great Mother" (bada-amba). The raja participated 
in her rituals and derived his legitimation by acknowledging her as 
tutelary deity. It is obvious that the "urban" space of the early forts 
and their "palaces", though included in the ritual system, were little 
influenced by it. 


3. Legitimation at the regional level: the Hindu temple and the new 
township 


More systematic townplanning in accordance with the above 
mentioned pattern of transcendental valucs began with the 
construction of larger Hindu temples, representing a further stage 
of Hinduization and consolidation of political power. Construction 
of a Hindu temple in the tribal hinterland, in contrast to the more 
devclopcd coastal areas, was much more than an architectural 
event. It required the invitation and at least temporary settlement 
of new craftsmen and the permanent settlement of Brahmin priests 
in its surroundings. In the tribal areas, particularly in the case of 
the future capitals of the Garhjat states, the Hindu temple became 
the nucleus of the new township. In most cases the new temple was 
constructed outside the fort, not only for want of space inside. It 
was also a question of security, because the many devotees of the 
cult, especially during its great festivals, were difficult to control. 

Since the new township was mainly for the accommodation of 
the new temple and its priests, the execution of the similarly 
imported concept of townplanning according to Hindu Sastras was 
more feasible than in towns which had been growing for centuries. 
In the new township, the strict axial orientation of the new temple 
towards the west had in most cases a direct impact on townplan- 
ning, at least on the orientation of the streets nearby. The settle- 
ment of the priests in special wards near the temple, the construc- 
tion of their houses according to strict rules and the allotment of 
separate prescribed districts to different castes, by that time a 
decisive factor in society, gave the township a new aspect and 
hitherto unknown dimension of cosmic orientation. 
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The former tribal chiefs thus emerged as Hindu rajas. Complete 
political independence was not essential for acquiring this status. 
On the contrary, most of the feudatory states in central Orissa 
seem to have reached this level of development under the Mughals, 
who had assigned them in the late 16th century to the Rajas of 
Khurda, who were in turn subject to the Mughal Governors of 
Orissa. But the example of the Khurda Rajas, who, as guardians of 
the Jagannatha temple in Puri, compensated for political weakness 
with ritual power, might have quickened this process. 

The construction of the Hindu temple near the fort and the 
consequent development of a township around it had a great 
impact on the feudatory state. It introduced a new external element 
which greatly influenced both urban space and the ritual pattern 
of the state as a whole, since it brought the centre of ritual gravity 
nearer to the palace. It would be wrong, however, to assume that 
the construction of the Hindu temple immediately weakened the 
dominant position of the former tribal goddess outside the 
township. The constant quarrels and skirmishes among the 
feudatory states during Mughal and Maratha rule kept the rajas 
in permanent dependence on their tribal and rural populations. In 
order to keep tribal loyalty and support, patronage of their great 
goddess and her cult was still most essential for intcrnal or vertical 
legitimation. In this situation, the Hindu temple, as symbol of a 
new Hindu kingship, was still the main source of external or 
horizontal legitimation rather than of any great significance for the 
political status of the rajas within the society. 


4. The second palace near the Hindu temple in the township 


A decisive new stage in the development of royal legitimation 
and townplanning came when a raja gave up his old palace inside 
the fort and constructed a new palace in the township itself. The 
reason for this step was usually want of space for further develop- 
ment inside the fort and - perhaps even more troublesome - the 
heat at the foot of the hill. To give up the protection of the fort 
and the cover of the nearby hills, however, required a considerable 
change either in the military strength of the raja himself or in the 
overall political situation. Often, therefore, this step did not take 
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place until carly in the British rule, when fights among the 
feudatory chiefs had nearly ceased. 

In most cases these new palaces were constructed in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the great Hindu temple, as if the rajas who gave 
up the protection of the fort took shelter in the shade of the Hindu 
temple. A good example is provided by Ranpur. Its early fort was 
situated right at the foot of the steep Maninaga hill, on the top of 
which ManinagesSvari, one of the "Eight Mothers", resides. Where 
fort and hill once met, the Tala Maninaga Durga Mandira or "fort 
temple of the ground Maninaga" is still situated. Together with the 
hardly accessible original shrine of the goddess on top of the hill 
and the tribal goddess Khila Munda, which visits the palace once 
a year, this "fort temple" (durga mandira) formed the main source 
of religious legitimation. Social integration was the main idea 
behind this ritual policy. 

After some generations the need for external legitimation and 
recognition by other Hindu rajas began to change the pattern of 
legitimation in Ranpur. Its rajas were the first among the chiefs of 
the Garhjat states of central Orissa to construct their own Jagan- 
natha temple in their capital outside the fort. According to local 
tradition this happened in the early sixteenth century when King 
Prataprudra Deva ruled in Orissa. About two centuries later, in the 
middle of the 18th century, the Rajas of Khurda/Puri were 
involved in a desperate struggle for survival against the Muslim 
governors and, after 1751, the Marathas - and sometimes even 
against their own rebellious feudatory rajas. The main "weapon" of 
the Khurda Rajas during this time was their control over the 
Jagannéatha cult at Puri. They systematically ensured the support 
of their feudatory rajas by issuing “royal letters" (ch@amu cifau) 
which granted these rajas special privileges in the Jagannatha cult 
at Puri. The Rajas of Ranpur received several of these "royal 
letters" which enhanced their status considerably. 

It was during this period of political turmoil and struggle for 
control over the Jagannatha temple at Puri that a Raja of Ranpur 
constructed a new and impressive palace just to the north of "his" 
Jagannatha temple. It is most revealing that, according to the 
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History of the Royal Dynasty of Ranpur 3, this same raja had also 
constructed three temple cars and institutionalized in Ranpur the 
car festival (ratha yatra) of the "Lord of the World" as it is per- 
formed in Puri. Nothing could better illustrate the importance of 
the Jagannatha cult and its car festival in legitimizing Hindu king- 
ship in Orissa. The royal participation in the car festival helped to 
proclaim the new idea of Hindu kingship to the rural and tribal 
population. Furthermore, it elevated the feudatory rajas to a level 
next only to the Rajas of Khurda/Puri who claimed to be the 
legitimate successors to the imperial Gajapatis.” 

At this point of development the significance of the Hindu 
temple in the legitimation of political power began to change. It 
had been a royal status symbol of external legitimacy with little 
implication for the relationship between the rajas and the rural 
population. Now the participation of the raja and his praj@ (people) 
in the car festivals increasingly influenced internal or vertical 
legitimation, too. The Hindu god and its temple cult, though not 
yet dominating the religious life of the feudatory state, began to 
overshadow the Great Goddess and her cult perfomed by non- 
Brahmin priests. 

The new idea of Hindu kingship was most significantly express- 
ed in townplanning. The performance of the car festival required 
a "grand road" (bada danda) leading straight from the Jagannatha 
temple to a smaller temple called Gundica. This model originated 
in Puri, where the yearly car festival (most probably) celebrates the 
return of Lord Jagannatha to his original place near the Gundica 
temple.” Whereas in South Indian car festivals the temple cars are 
drawn through rectangular "car streets" which surround the grcat 
temple complex, in Puri the three cars of Jagannatha and his divine 
brother and sister, Balabhadra and Subhadra, are drawn straight 
from the main temple to the divine "summer residence" about three 


3 Damodar Singh Deo, Ranapura RajavamSa Itihasa, Ms. 1962, p. 33. 


14 For a very similar model of sociopolitical change through ritual and ideolo,; ical 
innovations see S. Sinha, State Formation and Rajput Myth in Tribal Centrat India, in: 
Man in India, 42 (1962) 35-80. 


15 Geib, R, Die Indradyumna-Legende. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Jagannatha- 
Kultes, Wiesbaden 1975. 
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km away. The town plan of the "Jagannatha temple towns", there- 
fore, is characterized by a single main road oriented, theoretically 
at least, along the north-south axis because it begins in a right 
angle to the Jagannatha temple which has an east-west orienta- 
tion. 

Ranpur, with its clear axial orientation, provides an excellent 
example of this townplanning. Situated on the eastern slope of the 
Maninaga hill which extends exactly north-south, Ranpur’s main 
street leads north, whereas the second axial street begins in front 
of the Jagannatha temple and leads east. The marketplace and a 
few small Hindu temples of the 19th and early 20th centuries are 
situated on both sides of the bada-danda. Thc other main street 
opposite the Jagannatha temple is surrounded by the houses of 
Brahmins. In its centre a small but beautiful enshrined figure of 
Durga is worshipped by the Brahmins as the “Sahi (ward) Mani- 
nagesvari". In Ranpur, legitimation and townplanning thus devel- 
oped in a way which closely approximated the "ideal type" of a 
princely capital in the Orissan feudatory states. 

Ranpur is situated near a steep hill on the top of which one of 
the oldest and most venerated indigenous goddesses of Orissa is 
worshipped. Once a year another indigenous goddess, Khbila 
Munda, together with her non-Brahmin priests, visits the new 
palace, symbolizing the raja’s continuing relationship with the 
tribes in the hinterland. This preexisting ritual structure has been 
superimposed by a new pattern of Hindu townplanning with the 
Jagannatha temple at the centre of its axial streets. This new centre 
of ritual gravity induced the rajas to build their new palace just 
north of it, thus enabling the "Lord of the World" in his temple 
car to pass in front of the palace once a year on his way to his 
"summer residence". The old ritual structure of legitimation and 
the new pattern of townplanning around the Hindu temple were 
linked and enhanced at the same time by the introduction of two 


16 In reality the bada danda of Puri does not lead north but north-east due to the 
geographical position of the Gungica temple. The "continuation" of the bada danda, 
however, which leads as svarga-dvara (“gate to heaven") to the cremation places at the 
ocean, has a clear north-south orientation. 
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new legends.’ The round flat stone idol of the goddess Manina- 
gesvari was interpreted as the former pedestal of Lord Jagannatha 
before his installation at Puri and the Rajas of Ranpur claimed to 
be the direct descendants of Visvabasu, the legendary chief of the 
Sabara tribe and the first devotee of Lord Jagannatha. 


5. The Jagannatha temple and the new capitals 


The impact of the kingship ideology of the Jagannatha cult on 
townplanning in the feudatory states of Orissa reached its zenith 
during the heyday of the British Raj in the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries. Twelve Garhjat states of central Orissa were recognized 
as feudatory states by the East India Company in the early 19th 
century; in nine capitals during this period new Jagannatha temples 
were built in the immediate vicinity of the palace.!8 Two states 
(Banki and Angul) were confiscated before the Jagannatha wave 
had reached them (1840-48), and Ranpur already possessed a Jagan- 
natha temple. In several states completely new capitals were built 
in the neighbourhood of the old forts. The town plan of all these 
new capitals gave the most prominent space to the palace and the 
Jagannatha temple. Most impressive is the ideology of this political 
architecture in those cases where palace and temple formed a single 
complex. Whereas in the early example of Ranpur temple and 
palace had still been separated by a big wall, these new temple- 
palace complexes formed a clear architectural unity surrounded by 
a single wall. They are either situated at the main street which 
leads to the Gundica temple (e.g. Daspalla) or - most impressively - 
the street even starts in front of them (Baramba, Tigeria, Khand- 
para). 

The unification of palace and temple within a single compound 
marked the culmination of the new ideology of Hindu kingship. It 
placed the raja next to the "Lord of the World" in the centre of the 


17 Singh, G.N., Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Operations of the Ranpur Ex- 
State (1943-1952), Berhampur 1963, p. 20f, and R@anapuradurga RajavamSsanukramani, 
by Lingaraj Sarangi, Ms. 1962, p. 1f. 


18 Nayagarh, Khandpara, Daspaila, Narsingpur, Baramba, Tigeria, Athgarh, Dhenkanal, 
Hindul. In Dhenkanal and Keonjhar the Baladeva temple was of greater importance. 
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town which in turn is the centre of the state and, finally, the 
cosmos. The Hindu temples were instrumental both in establishing 
and legitimizing this new order. 

It is interesting to look at the political circumstances under which 
this development took place in the feudatory states. In Baramba, 
for instance, Raja Gopinath Mangaraj Mahapatra (1831-57) 
constructed a Gopinatha (Krisna) temple as the first major Hindu 
temple near the recently built palace. At the same time he intro- 
duced 22 services (seva) for the temple and 22 taxes and services 
for the maintenance of the king and his palace (e.g. taxes for 
fishing and boating on the nearby Mahanadi river, for cutting 
wood and for receiving blessings from the raja); furthermore bethi 
or forced labour was introduced.” Whether intended or not, the 
reason bchind the construction of Hindu temples and the introduc- 
tion of new taxes is obvious. Together with other feudatory chiefs, 
Gopinath’s son was officially recognized by the British Govern- 
ment as "Raja" in 1874 and his grandson Vishvambhara (1882-1922) 
received a new imperial sanad in 1894.®° It was Vishvambhara who 
built a new Jagannatha temple near the old palace in the same 
compound. The bada dada now began right in front of the new 
palace! 

Several other rulers of Garhjat states who had received the title 
of a raja and the new imperial sanad in 1894 also constructed new 
capitals with Jagannatha temples at their centre (Athagarh, Khand- 
para). The official recognition of the former chiefs as rajas by the 
Imperial Government thus seems to have further motivated new 
and expensive townplanning. Since the Muslims had only called 
the chiefs zamindars and the Khurda Rajas addressed them as 
khandaitas (“military chiefs"), the recognition as rajas by the 
Imperial Government enhanced their status considerably. 

It is interesting to note that in the Garhjat states the period of 
greatest influence of Hindu temples on townplanning coincided 
with a period of utmost military weakness and political decline. In 
a way the underlying concept of making royalty divine, as 


9 pogamba Rajavaméa Itikasa, Ms, p. 30f. 


20 In 1874 all feudatory chiefs of Orissa received the title "Rajah". Aitchison, C.U., A 
Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, 4th ed., Calcutta 1904, Vol. I, p. 318f. 
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indicated in the townplanning, seems to have served as a compensa- 
tion for the loss of active participation in power struggles and con- 
quests, the main dharma of a Hindu raja. On the other hand, due 
to the "Pax Britannica", the late 19th and early 20th centuries were 
bey-days of economic and social exploitation by the feudatory rajas 
when a number of oppressive taxes were introduced. But it would 
be wrong to assume that the construction of the new great temples 
was the main reason for the exploitation of the countryside. It 
seems more likely that another important reason for the great 
number of Hindu temples in and near the capitals was the need to 
legitimize the raja’s appropriation of village surplus, a new practice 
required to satisfy the increasing demands of the court and its vast 
retinue. Patronage of the early shrines of tribal goddesses with 
their aniconic idols outside the capitals (not to speak of the poor 
martyr-istadevatas) was no longer suitable to legitimize the 
splendour of the new Hindu kings. "Royalization"” of the Hindu 
gods, with their numerous paraphernalia, their large temples, vast 
landed property and treasure, made these gods the best justifica- 
tion for the splendour of their earthly representative who, after all, 
had to "represent" the greatness of their divine overlords. 

That legitimation was still vitally important for the new rajas of 
Orissa is attested by serious uprisings of the rural population and 
tribes in several feudatory states, e.g. Nayagarh, Keonjhar and 
Ranpur, during the second half of tbe 19th century. The main tar- 
gets of these uprisings were the new modes of taxation, various 
special contributions, forced labour (befhi) and "the supremacy of 
those who resided in the capital".! 


6. Imperial legitimation: the new palaces near the "station" 


The temple-palace complex as town centre, however, was not the 
final development of townplanning in the capitals of the feudatory 
states of Orissa. A few rajas went a step further. During the 1930’s 
and 40’s, they began to construct completely new palaces (e.g. 


21 Rdanapura RajabarmSa Jtihasa, by Damodar Singh Deo, 1971, Ms., p. 53. On Sth 
January 1939, during an agitation in Ranpur against special taxes on fruit and fish and 
against forced labour, the Political Agent Major Bazeligate was killed (Settlement Report 
of the Ranpur Ex-State Area, 1943-1952, prep. by G.N. Singh, Berhampur 1963, p. 30). 
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Athgarh, Nayagarh, Dhenkanal, Keonjhar). In Nayagarh and 
Athgarh the rajas decided to build new palaces in a purely Euro- 
pean style after extensive travels in Europe. These were built 
outsidc the township which had grown around the old palaces and 
the main Hindu temples during the preceding decades. 

The location of these new palaces was determined by a new 
political force which had meanwhile developed outside the old 
townships, consisting of a conglomeration of buildings and offices 
directly or indirectly linked with the Imperial British Government 
of India and its provincial administration: examples are jail, police 
station, dak or post bungalows, circuithouse and the residence of 
the ward who ruled the state during a raja’s minority. In towns 
with larger British establishments and military lines, these buildings 
were known as "The Station". The new palace at Keonjhar was 
situated at the back of the circuithouse near the largest modern 
building of Keonjhar, the prescnt headquarters of Keonjhar 
district. In Athgarh and Nayagarh the new palaces were built at 
beautiful spots beyond these "stations", but within its range of 
sight. 

Misunderstanding the signs of the timc, the rajas built these 
palaces of the “third gencration" in an "illusion of permanence" 
in order to raise their status to the imperial level of British Raj. 
Politically dependent on its power and protection, they constructed 
the palaces in the vicinity of the local representatives of this new 
source of legitimation for their own rule.” This source, however, 
dried up after a few ycars, leaving unfinished the "Versailles" of 
Nayagarh and forcing the raja of Athgarh to vacate his expensive 
"Solitude" and retire to a very small adjacent building. 


22 Pieper, I, Die Anglo-Indische Station, Bonn 1977. 


23 Hutchison, F.G., The Illusion of Permanence. British Imperialism in India, Princeton 
1967. 


24 An exception was Dhenkanal whose raja had to give up, cven during the 30s, the 
construction of a fantastic palace on top of a stcep hill far outside the capital. The 


reasons were water problems and an open popular revolt against the reckless 
exploitation of (the officially abolished) bethi labour for the construction of the hill 


castle. 
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After a century of rather systematic townplanning, the merger 
of the feudatory states with Orissa on January lst, 1948 and the 
subsequent abolition of the privy purses and privileges of the 
former rajas brought townplanning in the Garhjat states, though 
not the rapid growth of population, to a near standstill. With the 
gradual extinction of kingship as its ideological centre, the ritual 
space of the princely capitals changed considerably: "de-royaliza- 
tion” led to ritual decentralization. Most affected were those cults 
and their location which had been directly linked with the court, 
particularly the poor martyr-istadevat@ who had once offered her 
head for its establishment. To some extent the Jagannatha temples 
also felt the change, especially those which were again linked to 
the now dilapidated palaces (e.g. Tigeria in central Orissa and 
Sonpur in western Orissa). In some cases even the bada danda lost 
its importance, because in new towns the market zone with its tea 
stalls and small shops was located around the offices and the 
important bus stand.” On the other hand the indigenous, former 
tribal deities are recovering from the neglect they suffered during 
the heyday of "Ksatriyaization" and becoming again the most 
powerful deities of "their" territory. 


V. Conclusion 


The present paper has attempted to trace the development pattern 
of townplanning in capitals of the former feudatory states of 
central Orissa. As an arena for the display of the legitimacy of 
political power, the evolution of the capitals clearly reflects the 
different stages of political development and their specific needs 
for legitimation. 


1) Political development in the Garhjat states began on the local 
level and derived its legitimation from local cults, usually directly 
linked with the establishment of the new fort. The typical 
tutelary deity of this early period was the martyr-isfadevatd, a 
ritually killed member of a local tribe. 


2 Examples are Tigeria, Baramba and Nayagarh. In Athgarh and to some extent in 
Ranpur, too, the bada danda remained the main market area. 
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2) With the extension of political power to the sub-regional level, 
the main tutclary deity became one of the great goddesses. Legiti- 
macy was derived from patronage of her cult and priests outside 
the fort. When political power depended on the support of the 
local tribes and the rural population, legitimation was derived 
from indigenous cults and their non-Brahmin priests. 


3) After consolidation of political power on local and sub-regional 
levels the chiefs sought recognition as Hindu rajas and began 
the construction of Hindu temples. With their erection and the 
settlement of Brahmins outside the fort a new era of townplan- 
ning began, in which three stages can be discerned: 

a. the establishment of a new township around the new Hindu 
temple; 

b. the erection of a new palace near the Hindu temple; and 

c. the construction of completely new capitals with palace and 
temple forming one single complex. 


4) In the course of this process the cult of the "Great Goddess” was 
overshadowed by the cult of Hindu temples. During this time 
Jagannatha, the regional state deity of Orissa par excellence, had 
its greatest impact on townplanning and legitimation. The result 
was the "Jagannatha temple capital" with the "Great Street" (bada 
danda) as the main characteristic. 


5) The last ef fect of legitimation on townplanning occurred shortly 
before independence, when a few rajas began to construct new 
palaces outside the old townships near the small "Anglo-Indian 
station" in order to derive new legitimacy for their waning power 
from the Imperial British Government. 
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TRIBAL DEITIES AT PRINCELY COURTS: 
THE FEUDATORY RAJAS OF CENTRAL ORISSA 
AND THEIR TUTELARY DEITIES (ISTADEVATA). 


1. Introductory remarks 


As historians we usually restrict our research on religions to the 
so-called "Hochreligionen" ("high religions") or to religious move- 
ments which have left behind at least some written documents. We 
thereby avoid the "undocumented" folk cults and tribal religions, 
though often with the uneasy feeling of separating rather arbitra- 
rily things that belong together. This is particularly true of a 
religion like Hinduism, where no clear line of distinction can be 
drawn between the sphere of literary Brahmanical Hinduism and 
the wide fold of India’s folk cults and tribal religions, which form 
only parts of an interwoven continuum based on mutual interrela- 
tion and dependency. Orissa is an excellent example of this 
interdependence of various levels of Hinduism and even for the 
influence of tribal and folkcults on the ideological and political 
developments - certainly an additional reason why historians should 
include these so-called "unhistorical" cults into their studies, 
particularly when doing research on Hindu kingship and political 
legitimacy. The influence of tribal cults was particularly strong in 
those cases where Hindu rajas patronized tribal deities as their 
tutelary deities. 

The best known example, perhaps from all over India, for the 
rise of an indigenous former tribal deity to the level of a state 
deity (rasfradevata) of a medieval kingdom is certainly the Puri 
god Jagannatha - though it is not the only example from Orissa. 
Orissa as a whole is particularly rich in former tribal and folk 
deities which became istadevatas or ("chosen") tutclary deities of 
the tribal chiefs, princes and Hindu rajas in the Hindu-tribal 
frontier area. But despite their importance for the religious, social 
and even political developments, they have not yet received the 
necessary attention of scholars. This may be at least partly due to 
their characteristic blending of tribal, folk and Brahmin features 
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which might have marked them, in the eyes of Indologists and 
anthropologists, as contaminations of "pure" Hindu-Brahmanic 
deities on the one side and tribal deities on the other. But as we 
shall see, it is actually this intended intermixture of various levels 
within one and the same cult, that makes these deities so important 
for their socio-religious context and so interesting for a study - 
provided this broader context and their function within it are 
included in the study. 

Elsewhere I have tried to show that the rise of tribal deities to 
royal isfadevatas began already very early in Orissa and was 
directly linked to the process of state formation in the early 
centuries A.D.,! a process which continued in the former feudatory 
states of the Hindu-tribal frontier in the hilly hinterland of Orissa 
till the 19th century. It is easy to visualize the reason for this 
development. One of the outstanding features of Orissa is the 
persistent existence of a strong tribal element throughout its 
history. Even today about 25% of Orissa’s population are tribal 
people. And in the former 24 feudatory states the tribals constitute 
even about 80% of the present population. Furthermore, we know 
from inscriptions and "royal genealogies" (rajavamSabalt) that many 
of the rajas themselves had ascended from tribes. It is therefore 
evident that state formation, consolidation and extension of royal 
power and its legitimation were possible only through continuous 
interaction between the court and its surrounding tribals in order 
to win and maintain their loyalty, an indispensible prerequisite for 
the survival of any claimant to Hindu kingship in a tribal sur- 
rounding. Whether a tribal chief was able to rise in his tribal 
society and to come forward with a claim to higher authority or 
whether a freebooter with a few followers was able to establish his 
claim by initial military coercion - they all had to gain the support 
or at least loyalty of the tribes in order to consolidate their power 
and to ensure succession. According to our meagre knowledge of 
the early history of the princely states of Orissa, recognition of 
tribal deities as istadevatas and their royal patronage by the newly 
established courts seems to have been one of the main means to 
win the loyalty of the tribal population. 


1 See above chapter 1. 
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Now I shall try to substantiate these rather general statements 
with a few examples from the former feudatory states, mainly from 
the border areas of the central Mahbanadi valley. But it should bec 
mentioned that these delineations are a by-product of a study on 
the influence of the Jagannatha cult in its hinterland rather than 
the result of a systematic study of this fascinating, yet almost 
unexplored subject. The early history of the former Feudatory 
States of Orissa is one of the least known aspects of Orissa’s 
history. Although several of the (till 1948) ruling families claimed 
to be descendents of former dynasties,” most of them became 
known only in the late 16th century when Akbar’s famous general 
Mansingh reorganized Orissa after its conquest.” But there can be 
little doubt that the system of encircling the coastal and particular- 
ly the central core region in the Mahbanadi delta with a protective 
semicircle of small semi-autonomous principalities must have gone 
back to the period of the imperial Gajapati kings who had ruled 
eastern India from the Ganges to the Godavari till 1568. The hey- 
days of the Garhjat states of Orissa were the 17th and 18th 
centuries when many of them were able to gain nearly an autono- 
mous status under Muslim rule. In this situation most of the chiefs 
and rajas were engaged in repeated skirmishes and warfare with 
their neighbours which made them even more dependent on the 
loyalty and military support of their tribes. Several ruling families 
of the Garhjat states, although tracing their legendary history back 
to the period of the imperial Gajapatis, seem to have been able to 
finally establish their authority only during this martial period of 
the 17th and 18th centuries. 


Nn E.g., the Bhanja families of Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Baudh, Ghumsur and Kanika are 
linked with the ancient Bhanjas who had ruled in several branches over parts of 
northern Orissa, the central Mahanadi valley and southern Orissa since the late 
centuries of the first millennium A.D. The first Bhanija is known from a Sitabhinji 
inscription near Keonjhar in the 4th century A.D. - The Rajas of Parlakhemundi claim 
to be descendants of the Imperial Gangas (12th - 15th centuries) whose forefathers had 
ruled Kalinga since c. S00 A.D. The Rajas of Sambalpur, Patna-Bolangir and Sonpur 
linked their legendary origin to the Chauhans, the famous last Hindu dynasty ruling in 
Delhi till 1192 A.D. 


3 An. -Akbant, II. p. 155-157 and A. Stirling, An Account, Geographical, Statistical and 
Historical of Orissa Proper, or Cuttack, reprint, Calcutta 1904, p. 67 ff. Sce also R.D. 
Banerji, History of Orissa, 1931, vol. II, p. 16-25. 
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Our main sources of the "dynasties" of the Garhjat states are the 
genealogies (rajavamSabali) and stray information from various 
independent sources, mostly Persian documents.” Being usually 
products of the 19th and even early 20th centuries the genealogies 
have only a limited value for historical research. Most of them, 
however, do contain interesting legends about the foundation of 
the dynasties and their first rulers which reflect and may even help 
to explain the position of the rajas vis-a-vis their tribes” An analysis 
of these Icgends reveals a corresponding pattern of events which 
led to the foundation of a dynasty and helps us to understand the 
role played by three different types of tribal deities (mostly 
goddesses) in its consolidation and legitimation. According to the 
legendary accounts, several founders of the raj families entered 
their future realms as strangers, many of them on their way back 
from a pilgrimage to Puri - a story which was certainly introduced 
as an additional element of legitimacy. Several of the rajavamSabalis 
relate as the first act of the future raja the "ritual killing” of a 
member of a tribe of that region. His ritual killing usually took 
place after he himself had told the founder of the dynasty about 
some miracles which had occurred in this place and after avising 
him to construct his new fort at this spot. In all cases the victim, 
before being killed, requested the future raja to worship his head 
as the isfadevata of his family. These "heads" of the victims - 
usually in the form of an aniconic stone - have been worshipped till 
recently in minor shrines near the palaces. After thus establishing 
their power by an act of physical coercion, some of these rajas (or 
one of their early successors) were informed about an already 
existing, even more powerful goddess in the neighbourhood. In all 
cases, this second type of goddesses, who are known for their 


Perhaps the most important arc Khan-i-Dauran’s reports which he sent to the 
imperial court while subduing Orissa’s zamindars in 1660/61. Most of them had become 
independent during the war of succession among Shah Jahan’s sons. For translation of 
the texts see J.N. Sarkar, The History of Orissa in the Seventeenth Century. Recon- 
structed from Persian Sources, in: JBORS, II, 2 (1916), 153-165. Further sources are 
translated, ibid, VII (1921), 53-56. 


35 For an interesting interpretation of the creation of the ideal mythological king Pfthu 
and the dark forest dweller Nigada out of the corpse of the killed wicked king Vena see 
R. Thapar, Origin, Myths and Early Indian Historical Tradition, in: idem, Ancient 
Indian Social History, New Delhi 1978, p. 307 {. 
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power (Sakti) and danger, became the real tutelary deity and soon 
surpassed the "martyr-istadevata". In the course of the expansion of 
their power into the remote hinterland some rajas had to fight with 
local chiefs who worshipped their own powerful tutelary deities. 
After defeating these chiefs, their deities became, as a third type 
of tutelary deities, subsidiary istadevat@ of the rajas. They 
worshipped them temporarily, either by visiting their original place 
of worship in person or by inviting them and their priests, usually 
at Durgapuija, to their court. 


II. The tutelary goddesses of Baramba 


The best example to illustrate this stepwise development of 
political power and ritual authority is known from the History of 
the Royal Family cf Baramba (Badamba rajabamSara itihasa). 
Baramba, one of the important yet very small Feudatory States has 
the typical topography of a garhjat (gada jata = "fort-born") state. 
Its fort leans with its back against one of the rather low but 
impenetrable jungle hills still populated by tribals. The palace and 
the nearby compound of Hindu temples face the fertile and 
irrigated rice-land at the northern bank of the Mahanadi river. 
Directly at its bank, about 8 km from the fort, at one of Orissa’s 
most beautiful spots, one meets the temple of Bhattarika, the 
"Great Mother" (bada-ammba), from which the state derives its name. 

According to the Badamba RajabamSara Itihasa, the legendary 
founder of Baramba, HatakeSvara Raut, met near his future fort 
a pregnant (garbhabasa) Saora woman, Sabaruni. He told her: "I 
shall cut your head and you will be our re, (we shall) keep 
your head and worship will be done". 6 Sabarunt then told him 
about the miracles of the place. "This is a piece of land which 
produces heroes" because a hare wounded a dog and a crane 
plunged on a falcon.’ Hereupon HatakeSsvara asked her again to 


6 to munda katibu, tu amara thakurani hebu to munda sthapana kari puja karibu 
(Badamba RajabamSa Itihasa, p. 28-29). 


lA very similar tradition is known about king Anangabhima III, the founder of Cuttack 
in the early 14th century (Madala Panji, ed. by A.B. Mohanti, 1940, repr. Bhubaneswar 
1969, p. 27). 
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offer her head and promised to worship her as his family deity. 
Before offering (samarpita) her head she advised Hatakesvara to 
kill one Ramacandra Gadatua, a chief of Kharod in the neighbour- 
hood, who was a strong worshipper of the powerful goddess 
Mahakali. Sabaruni assured him that through worshipping Maba- 
kali and Bhattarika he would become a raja.” Hatakesvara then 
killed her and kept her head at the gate of his fort. In a slightly 
different version, the Children’s History of Baramba relates that only 
the fifth Raja of Baramba was able to defeat the chief of Kharod 
(about 15 km from Baramba) with the secret consent of the 
goddess Mahakali who was won over by a tantric Brahmin of 
Baramba.” 
,_ During a time of danger it was neither the "martyr-istadevata" 
Sabaruni nor the subsidiary istadevata Mahakali who helped the 
Rajas of Baramba, but the "Great Mother" (baddamba) Bhattarika. 
Once, when HatakeSvara was attacked by the Raja of Khandpara, 
a ncighbouring Garhjat state, the goddess Bhattarika told him 
when he went to worship her in her temple: “I shall go in the 
disguise of a milkmaid and sell (poisoned) curd. The soldiers (of 
Khandpara) will eat the curd and become unconscious. Holding thc 
sword, I shall kill the soldiers of Khandpara." So the goddess 
Bhattarika killed the soldiers near a varuna tree and named the 
place munduukulakucd.!° This name (“smashing the hcads"?) may 
well be related to the Meriah killings which were prevalent 
particularly among the Khonds on the southern side of the 
Mahanadi river, not far away from Bhattarika. 

Before referring to istadevatas of other Garhjat rajas let us have 
a brief look at the cults of these three tutelary deities of Baramba 
and their rclations with the Rajas of Baramba.!! Sabaruni is kept 


8 According to L.E.B. Cobden Ramsay, Feudatory States of Orissa (Bengal Gazetteers), 
Calcutta 1910, p. 128, it was only under Malakcsvara, the second Raja of Baramba, that 
Bhaittarika was discovered and recognized as tutclary dcity of Baramba. 


9 Pilanka Bagdamba Iiihasa, 1940, p. 8-10. 
10 Baddamba RajabamSara Itihasa, p. 87. 


1 ram grateful to Prof. Dr. G.N. Dash of Berhampur University for his great help 
during the field work on Bhattarika, Kharod, Ranpur and Khila Munda. 
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near the entrance of the palace in a small shrine which contains a 
few small old stone sculptures and two unhewn stones, one of 
which is worshipped as Sabaruni. But no regular puja is of fered to 
her by the mali priest. Once a year, at Caitra Purnima, she is taken 
to the nearby hillock Sabaruni Mundia (or Sauruni Mundamari), 
a name which may well identify this hillock as the original place 
of the Sabaruni worship from where it “was transferred to the 
palace of Baramba. At Caitra Purnima a Sabara sacrifices a male 
pig by smashing its head. The calantt pratima or "mobile image" of 
the goddess Bhattarika is brought from her shrine in the palace 
in order to be present during this sacrifice. But neither the raja nor 
his rajaguru participates in it. Sabaruni thus seems to have 
remained nearly completely a tribal folk deity!? that had been 
offered shelter near the palace in recognition of her legendary 
sacrifice during the establishment of the fort. The yearly sacrifice 
of a male pig seems to commemorate this primeval human sacrifice. 

Bhattarika is likewise known in Orissa for her power (Sakti) and 
her beautiful spot at the Mahanadi. The place must have been 
associated with human sacrifices and tantrism” long before the 
present temple, displaying typical late medieval Orissa architecture 
and evading all attempts to determine its exact date, was con- 
structed. 

Despite the genuine Hindu architecture of the temple, there is 
no sculpture of the goddess Bhattarika. Instead, a strangely 
formed piece of the rock, the same on which the temple is 
constructed, is worshipped in the temple as Bhattarika. There are 
at least two aetiological legends known that offer an explanation 
for this unusual aniconic idol of a goddess with a Hindu name. 
Best known is the story of ParaSurama, who once pierced that piece 
of rock, which now is worshipped as Bhattarika, with his arrow. 


2 é ର ae " 
1 The name Sabaruni or Sauruni seems to indicate some association with Tantrism, 
which the author, however, was not ablc to trace in Baramba. 


3 kp. Mitra, Goddess Bhattarika, in: Man in India, 11 (1931) 15-23. About 15 years 
ago, a beautiful small Padmapani image was found near the temple which is now kept 
in one of the niches of the temple. 


14 Local tradition links the present temple with a king of the Dahala (Kalacuri) dynasty 
of the 13th century. 
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The legend provides a good example of the Hinduization of a 
tribal deity. Certainly of more recent origin is the story related in 
the Children’s History of Baramba, according to which thieves once 
took away the golden image of Bhattarika. But when they tried 
to cross the river in a boat, they lost their orientation due to 
Bhattarika’s power of illusion. To save their lives, they threw the 
image into the Mahanadi. The same night, the goddess appeared 
to the Raja of Baramba and told him where to find her. The king 
rescued the precious image out of the sand of the river. "Since that 
day thc golden image (sunara pratima) of Bhattarika is kept in the 
fort (gada)."® 

The priests of Bhattarika are without exception non-Brahmins. 
They belong to the gardener (mali) caste which is to be found 
even today in many temples of Hinduized, former tribal or folk 
deities in Orissa.!° The chief priest (marfatdar) bears the title 
Mahapatra, which was bestowed on one of his forefathers by the 
Raja of Baramba. Originally there were 18 families of priests. The 
daily rituals which they perform regularly consist of § abakaSsas and 
3 dhiipas. Till independence - which brought also the end of the 
raja’s independence - paduka offerings of the goddess were sent to 
the palace daily. 

The RAajas of Baramba visited Bhattarika on several festive 
occasions during the year, particularly during Durgapuja (dasara) 
and on Karttika Purnima. Whenever the rajas visited their main 
tutelary deity, they were accompanied by their rajagurus. The role 
played by them on these occasions can usually be regarded as an 
indicator of the stage of Hinduization of the goddess and the 
grade of her inclusion into the royal pantheon. It is therefore 
significant that in the case of Bhattarika the rajaguru does not 
take over the puja nor does he participate in it even during the 
visits of the rajas. This clearly proves the power and importance of 
the goddess and their non-Brahmin priests, i.e. their autonomous 
status vis-a-vis the raja. Furthermore, Bhattarika’s regional 


5 pijanka Badé@mba Jrihasa, p. 26. 
16 In one of her last research papers, late Dr. Anncharlott Eschmann dealt with the 


mali priests of the Lingaraja temple at Bhubaneswar and lectured on them at the 
Internationa! Orientalists Conference in Mexico in August 1976. 
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importance, not being confined to the state of Baramba, becomes 
evident from the fact that the 8th day during Durgapuja (maha- 
$tami) is reserved for worship and sacrifices performed by the raj 
families of the neighbouring Garhjat states of Narshinghpur, 
Khandpara and Tigiria. But the Rajas of Baramba are the only 
among these families who possess a "mobile image" (calantt pratima) 
of Bhattarika in their palace. Whereas the worship of the aniconic 
idol of the goddess at her place of origin is exclusively performed 
by the original non-Brahmin priests, the worship of the golden 
image of Bhattarika in the shape of a two-armed Durga in the 
palace is performed by the rajaguru only. It is this royal image of 
the fully Hinduized deity Bhattarika that pays visits to the 
original tribal deity and its non-Brahmin priests. 

As a third or ‘subsidiary’ tutelary deity of the Rajas of Baramba, 
we have already mentioned Mahakali of Kharod. Kharod is 
situated about 15 km northwest of Baramba near its western border 
to Narsinghpur and close to its hilly northern border to Angul. The 
’image’ of Mahakali, an aniconic round stone of about one foot in 
height, is worshipped in a temple constructed only in the early 20th 
century by the Raja of Baramba. According to the information 
given by her priest, a ’Sudra Ksatriya’, Mahakali lived on a hill 
near Kharod and agreed to re-appear in Kharod itself in an earthen 
pot (jhari) in the kitchen of her first devotee, a forefather of the 
present priest. On this spot she is worshipped today, together with 
another $Y lindrical stone representing Kali, in her new Hindu 
Temple. ? According to the Rajabaméa Itihasa of Baramba and the 
tradition still prevalent in Kharod, the Raja of Baramba keeps his 
sword (alama) near Mahakali since he was able to conquer Kharod 
with her consent. 

Similar to Bhattarika’s image in the palace shrine at Baramba 
two golden images (bije pratima), depicting Kali and Mahakali in 
the form of Durga, are worshipped in the palace at Baramba by 
the raja and his rajaguru. During Dussehra the sword is taken from 
Kharod to Baramba in order to invite the two bije pratimas to visit 
their original place of worship. During their stay in Kharod the 
golden images are kept in a temporary hut beside the Mahakali 


17 It is remarkable that Mahakali is represented by a slightly smaller stone than Kath. 
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temple and are worshipped by a Brahmin who accompanies the 
images. But as in the case of Bhattarika, the rajaguru does not 
take part in any puja of the original Mahakali, even when the raja 
comes for darSsana. 


III. The ‘Martyr Istadevata’ 


Having described the system of different tutelary deities of the 
former Feudatory State of Baramba, a few examples of the various 
istadevatas from different Garhjat states may now be given. They 
are arranged according to the system followed in the chapter on 
Baramba. 

Martyr-istadevatas are known from many Garhjat states through- 
out central Orissa. Dhenkanal is said to have been founded by 
Dhenka Sabara.!® His name seems to be linked with the tribal chief 
Dhekata who was defeated in the late 8th century by a raja of the 
Sulki dynasty whose capital was Kodalaka (present Kualo), situated 
between Dhenkanal and Talcher.!’ According to local traditions, 
the former feudatory state of Dhenkanal was founded in the 
middle of the 17th century by Singh Bidyadhara, allegedly a scion 
of the Khurda dynasty.®” Bidyadhara conquered the country, killed 
Dhenka Sabara and named the state after him. To the west of the 
palace there is even today a mound known as Sabara Dhenka 
Munda or DhenkesSsvara Munda! (‘the head of the lord of Dhen- 
kanal’) to which the Rajas of Dhenkanal until recently used to 
render worship once or twice a year.” 

In Nayagarh, Siryamani, the legendary first ruler, who is 
supposed to have come from Rewah, met a pregnant Bauri woman. 


18 ¢ R. Roy, The Sabaras of Orissa, in: Man in India, 7 (1927), p. 284 ff. and V. Elwin, 
The Religion of an Indian Tribe, 1955S, p. 32. 


19 B, Mishra, Dynasties of Medieval Orissa, 1936, p. 32. 
20 L.E.B. Cobden Ramsay, op.cit., p. 164. 
Asn. Roy, op.cit. 


22 For more details see Ramachandra Nanda, Dhenkandja Itihasa, Dhenkanal 1929, p. 
184. 
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She told him that she was the presiding goddess of this place and 
he should kill and worship her as the istadevata of the new 
dynasty, which he was going to establish. Even today she is 
worshipped by the present raj family in the form of a jar, housed 
in a mud hut near the old palace. 

Jn Banki an old tradition relates that Balabhadra Dhala, the 
legendary founder of the Dhala dynasty, on his way back from 
Puri searched for a suitable place for his new fort. He met a Dhobi 
(washerman caste) who told him about the miracles of the place: 
a crane had pounced upon an eagle in the jungle.** The Dhobi 
agreed to be sacrificed "on the condition that the raja should 
establish a Durga Devi named after him."™ The place where a 
stone called Dhobei Guru was worshipped can still be seen near 
the old fort which was destroyed in 1840 when the state was 
confiscated by the East India Company. 

Another example of a ’martyr istadevata ’ is known from the 
former Feudatory State of Narsinghpur on the northern bank of 
the Mahanadi. Axecording to oral tradition, written down by British 
administrators, the place was ruled by two Khond chiefs with the 
name Narsingh Jena and Pura Jena. One Dharma or (Dharum) 
Singh, a Rajput of Jaipur was ordered by the goddess Durga in a 
dream to proceed to Narsinghpur and kill the Khond chiefs and 
take possession of the state. After being defcated, the Khond 
chiefs agreed to be sacrificed after Dharma Singh had promised to 
worship their heads as his istadevata. These ‘heads’ are still to be 
seen in the central street of Narsinghpur on a stone pillar of about 
one and a half metres in height. But even a superficial glance at 
this quite impressive pillar reveals the difficulty of associating 
tribal cults with both the raj family and the name of the state. On 
top of the ‘capital’ of this pillar there are three instead of two skull- 


23 KC. Singh Mandhata, History of Nayagarh, 1971 (Ms.), p. 6. 
4A Final Report of Settlement of Banki, 1905-1906, p. 2 
25 Nilakantha Ratha, Bank? Itihasa, 1971, p. 6. 


26 Cobden Ramsay, op.cit., p. 258 and Report on the Completion of the Settlement of 
Land Revenue of the Narsingpur Feudatory States, Berhampur 1962, p. 9. 
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shaped forms, three bcing obviously the original number. Therefore 
it must have been at a later stage that the rather clumsy attempt 
was made to link this sacrifice with the name Narsinghpur.®’ 

Two other examples of ritual killings are known in connection 
with the establishment of a fort (gada), though not directly linked 
with the tutelary deities of the respective dynasties. A local Oriya 
chronicle of the 18th century, the Cakoda Pothi, relates that 
Ramacandra, the founder of the Khurda dynasty, killed the owner 
of the village Khorodha, named Siddha Sauri Balibikrama Singh, 
and put his head under the bada abakdaSsa bhadra of the fort and 
changed the name of the village to ’Jaganndathapur Kataka’ - 
which, however, never became popular. 

The legendary founder of the Garhjat state Talchcr, Padmanabha 
Haricandana, was on a hunting tour near Talcher when his dog 
was attacked by a hare. Realizing the greatness (mahatmya) of this 
place, he decided to build his new fort at that very spot. But soon 
afterwards he was defeated and driven into the jungle by the 
Khanduala of this place. The same night, Hingula Devi appeared 
to him in a dream and ordered him to worship Talesvari at a tala 
tree Jpalmyra palm) and to kill the chief of the fishermen (kaibar- 
ta). 29 Padmanabha followed her advice and killed the Kaibarta 
with the help of the goddess Hingula who devoured the enemies 
in the disguise of a tiger. 


IV. The Great Goddess as Istadevata 


In scveral Garhjat states of central Orissa, raj families worship a 
powerful goddess as their main tutelary deity: Bhattarika in 
Baramba, Carccika in Banki, ManinageSvari in Ranpur and 
Hingula in Talcher. They all belong to the powerful ’Eight 


27 It is therefore not surprising that a Brahmin at Narsinghpur told the author that 
there were indeed three Khond headmen: Nara, Singha and Paro! 


28 Cakoda Porthi, ed. by S. Pattnaik, 1959, p. 6. The meaning of bada abakaSa bhadra 
is not clear. 


29 Talacera Itinasa, p. 34; Cobden Ramsay, op.cit., p. 330. 
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Mothers" (astamatrka) of Orissa” who, according to several 


traditions prevalent in Orissa, form (together with the astasSambhu 
or ‘eight Sivas’) the pegs of a tent with Jagannatha as its central 
pole. The main features of these four goddesses arc their still 
clearly discernible indigenous tribal origin as well as their impor- 
tance and power, which is not restricted to their immediate 
neighbourhood. 

We have already discussed the Great Mother (bada-amba) 
Bhattarika of Baramba. She is certainly one of the most promi- 
nent goddesses of indigenous origin, ’taken over’ by Garhjat rajas. 
Her importance and power was such that the Rajas of Baramba 
were not able to ’intrude’ into her cult completely. On the contrary, 
they had to share her Sakti with the original priests and the Rajas 
of Narsinghpur and Nayagarh who have no powerful goddesses of 
regional fame as their own istadevatda. 

ManinageSsvari of Ranpur is another of these great ‘’regional’ 
goddesses of Orissa. Her origin can be traced back to the late 5th 
and early 6th centuries when she was mentioned in connection with 
land donations as the mother (ambika) Maninaga Bhattaraka >! It 
is interesting to note that in the same inscription, which mentions 
the goddess for the first time in 599/600 A.D., we are also 
informed about ’18 forest states’ (astadaSa-atavi rajya). These 
obviously tribal states formed part of Daksina TofSali (roughly the 
present district of Puri and part of Cuttack), the region in which 
ManinageSsvari is situated. Her temple is located on top of one of 
the steep hills which even today separate the Hinduized delta 
region from its hilly hinterland populated by tribes. 


= According to Jaganbandhu Samantarai, Carccika Mahatmya, Gopalpur 1968, p. 6 ff. 
these astakila are: Carccika in Banki, Saraja in Jhankada, Viraja in Jajpur, Hingula 
near Talcher, Samalai in Sambalpur, Vima]a in Puri, Bhagavati in Banpur and Mangala 
in Kakatpur. See also H. Kutke, Local Networks and Regional Integration in Orissa. 
Ritual Privileges of the Feudatory Rajas of Eastern India in the Jagannatha Cult of 
Puri, in: Changing South Asia: Religion and Society, ed. by K. Ballhatchet and D. Taylor. 
London, Hongkong 1984, p. 141-148. 


31 p.c. Sircar, Two Plates from Kanas, in: £7, XXVIII, p. 328-334; S.N. Rajaguru, 10, 
vol. I, 2, p. 120 ff. and 130 ff.; see also R.N. Mishra, Identification of Sunakhatla of the 
Olasingh Plate of Bhanuvardhan and the God Mani-Nagesvara, in: OHRJ, 16, 3 (1973), 
p. 31 ff. 
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Her pure Sanskrit name (‘Lady of the Jewel Serpent’) would 
make one expect a sculpture of a Hindu goddess - as is actually 
done by people outside Ranpur, who have not visited the goddess 
on top of the Maninaga hill. But her image is a flat round stone 
(chata pathara) resembling the numberless grama devatds of Orissa’s 
villages. Behind her, two images of Camunda of the later medieval 
style have been set up. The bigger one seems to be identified with 
ManinagesSsvari. 

As in the case of Bhattarika, there are two, though contradic- 
tory, aetiological legends, designed to explain the ’strange’ shape 
of the goddess. According to a tradition, prevalent among the 
Brahmins at Ranpur, the image had once been stolen by Brahmins 
of the Sasana village Ramachandrapur in Puri district. Some of the 
informants were of the opinion that the image is still in Ramachan- 
drapur, whereas others report that the Raja of Ranpur recovered 
it with the help of the goddess herself and buried it under the 
chaia pathara. 

According to the written accounts of the raj family, which are of 
rather recent origin,” the existence of the chata pathara is Cex- 
plained in a very different way. According to this tradition, 
Bisvabasu, the Saora chief and first legendary devotee of Nilama- 
dhava-Jagannatha, was the founder of the Ranpur dynasty”? After 
king Indradyumna had taken away the original Nilamadhava image 


2 Ranapuradurga RajabamSsanukramani by Lingaraj Sarangi (1962) and Ranapura 
Rajabarmmsa by Damodar Singh (1971). Copies of these handwritten manuscripts were 
obtained by the author and are preserved in the Library of the Orissa Research Project, 
South Asia Institute, Heidelberg. Detailed introductions in the legendary and historical 
traditions are furthermore provided by the Report on Survey and Settlement of Ranpur 
State, 1896-1900 (no date of publication) and by G.N. Singh, Final Report of the Original 
Survey and Settlement Operations of the Ranpur Ex-State Area in the District of Puri 
(1943-1952), Berhampur 1963. 


33 Another typical fabrication of the royal genealogists traces the origin of this dynasty 
even back to Nisada, the elder dark-faced brother of the ideal mythological Hindu king 
Pfthu. It is remarkable that in Orissa even in the 19th and early 20th centuries, when 
Hinduization reached its culmination in the former Feudatory States of Orissa, there 
seems to have been no hesitation to link the dynasty with an obviously tribal ancestor - 
in this case even with two, i.e. a Sabara and a Nisgada. But there are other examples 
which show that some dynasties of Orissa in the late 19th and early 20th centuries 
denied their indigenous origin and claimed to be of Rajput origin (c.g. a 
Mayurbhanj). Sce R.D. Banerji, Rajput Origin in Orissa, in: Modern i ‘ 
(1928), 285-329. (Reprinted in Banerji's History of Orissa, 1931, vol. 1, app.) 
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of Jagannatha™ to Puri, Bisvabasu took Nilamadhava’s round 
pedestal to Ranpur and installed it on the nearby Maninaga hill. 
He began to worship it as ManinageSvari, recognized her as 
tutelary deity and cleared the jungle with her help. Both legends 
had obviously been introduced in order to explain the aniconic 
shape of this deity.” The second is even more ’successful’ in 
attempting to link Ranpur and the legitimacy of its raj family with 
Jagannatha, the ‘imperial’ state deity of Orissa. 

Whereas the irregular puja in the small temple on top of the hill 
is performed by a mali priest, her main worship is conducted by 
Brahmin and non-Brahmin priests in the Tala Maninagesvari 
temple at the foot of the hill near the place of the earliest fort.” 
The worship of the calanti pratima of ManinagcSsvari in the new 
palace itself, shaped as eight-armed Durga, is performed exclusively 
by the rajaguru of Ranpur. 

The raja used to visit ManinageSsvari particularly during Bada 
Ekadasi in the month of Magha (January-February). Half of the 
way he was carried in a palanquin, on the last and steepest part he 
rode an elephant. Whenever he visited the temple, the rajaguru 
performed the puja and the mali priest watched him. This "weak- 
ness" of the non-Brahmin priest might be explained by the long 
and uninterrupted process of Hinduization in the Ranpur area. But 
more likely, the reason behind this obvious difference from 
Bhattarika may be the fact that - because of its topograhical 


Ht For the Indradyumna legend sce R. Geib, Die Indradyumna Legende. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des Jagannatha-Kultes, 1975; and K.C. Mishra, The Cult of Jagannatha, 1971. 


35 It is quite likely that the story of the stone image of Nilamadhava, the alleged first 
image of "Jagannatha"” and its mysterious disappearence - and thus the whole 
Indradyumna legend - has exactly the same function: to explain the unorthodox 
iconography of the original wooden image of Jagannatha. 


36 Ou of pity for her priest, who had to climb up the hill several times a day, 
Maninagesvari herseif had once indicated this spot as her new place of worship by 
throwing her jar from the top of the hill to this place. This is a well known topos for 
an carly stage of Hinduization of tribal mountain deities, e.g. Vyaghra Devi ("Tiger 
Goddess") who at present has her main temple at the foot of a hill near Ghumsur 
whereas the original goddess (mila devi) is still worshipped on top of the hill. The new 
place of Vyaghra Devi's temple was also indicated by the cast of the jar (gadu) by the 
goddess. (Ghumusara Kabya, 51 a and 51 b; Manuscript Library of the Orissa State 
Museum, No. Or. 360). A similiar story is known from Mahakali in Kharod (sec above). 
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feature - the steep Maninaga hill prevented local priests to settle 
down near the powerful goddess and to perform her puja on a 
regular basis. 

Although human sacrifices have been stopped since long, 
everybody in Ranpur still seems to know something about them. 
According to the personal assertion of Lingaraj Sarangi, the 75 
year old author (1974) of one of the two Ranpur Itihasas and 
member of the Vasistha gotra, human sacrifices took place mainly 
in the month (méasa) of Magha. They were performed by a group 
of people who were accordingly called Mdagha-masia and to whom 
land (jagir) had been allotted. It seems there has not been a 
particular place for the killing, but the blood of the victim had to 
be carried up to Manyinagesvari. Since the king used to visit his 
tutelary deity especially during Magha, the month when sacrifices 
were performed by the Maghamasia, it is most likely that that 
human sacrifices had formed an essential part of the royal worship 
of the goddess Maninagesvari. 

Carccika at Banki also belongs to the "Eight Mothers" of Orissa. 
Her temple is situated on a hillock at the southern bank of the 
Mahanadi river and is now encircled by the township of Banki. For 
the first time she is mentioned in the Purusottama Mahatmya which 
may be dated at about 1300 A.D. Indradyumna, the legendary 
founder of the first Jagannatha temple, worshipped Carccika while 
on his way from Western India to Puri, which is a clear indicator 
of the importance of Carccika at about 1300 A.D” According to 
the Carccika Mahdatmya of recent origin, Carccika was first worship- 
ped by members of the Bauri tribe under an anku tree on the 
Rucika hill where her present temple is situated. After a short stay 
at Tigeria on the other side of the Mahanadi river, Carccika 
ordered the Raja of Banki in a dream to bring her back and to 
construct a temple for her. 

In contrast to the aniconic images of Bhattarika and ManinageS- 
vari, the goddess Carccika is worshipped in her temple in the form 


37 Purusottama Mahatmya of the Skanda Purana, Bombay 1911, XI, 91, describes her 
in the form of Kali or Camunda with a garland of skulls and as Sakti of Vignu (see R. 
Geib, op.cit., p. 105). 


3 Carccika Mahatmya, p. 6ff. 
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of an image of Durga. Outside, on the northern side of the temple, 
however, arises a small oval mound of about one meter in length, 
which is said to represent the original Carccika. The legendary 
account of her origin”? as a tree deity and the mound near her 
temple clearly identify her as an indigenous former tribal folk 
deity. The legend of her short stay at Tigeria, after her tree had 
fallen down, may have been introduced in order to explain her 
metamorphosis from an aniconic deity to a Hindu goddess. 

From the time Banki was annexed by the East India Company 
in the year 1840, after the last raja had been accused of the murder 
of a Brahmin,’ our knowledge about the relationship between the 
former rajas and their tutelary deity is a rather limited one and is 
based mainly on the legendary accounts collected in the Banki 
Itinasa. According to it, Balabhadra, the founder of the Dhala 
dynasty, was appointed several centuries ago with the help of 
Carccika as Raja of Banki by the Raja of Puri. In a dream she 
had given him two golden ear rings, through which he won the 
confidence of the Raja of Puri. Hereafter, Balabhadra returned to 
Banki and, following the advice of Dhobei Guru, whose head was 
later worshipped as isfadevata of the raj family, constructed his 
fort Bankigarh about 8 km west of Carccika. 

As a last example from central Orissa we may refer to Hingula, 
the isfadevata of the former Rajas of Talcher. We have already 
seen that Hingula had advised the founder of Talcher, Padma- 
nabha Haricandana, to worship the tree goddess TaleSvari and to 
kill the headman of the fishermen (kaivarta) and had helped him 
defeat the Khandualas of the area. 

Although the name Talcher is derived from the goddess Tale$s- 
vari, Hingula became the undisputed istadevatd of Talcher. Her 
shrine is situated in Gopalprasad about 20 km west of Talcher near 
the coal fields. A thorough study on Hingula was carried out by 


a In a later phase of Hinduization, Carccika’s temple was identified with one of the 
Sakta pithas where a limb of Sati, Siva’s wife, fell on the earth after the enraged Siva 
had cut her into pieces. 


49 In order to avoid a Brahmin’s blood falling on the ground, the raja is said to have 
him killed in running water. 


41 Nilakantha Ratha, Band Itihasa, 1932. 
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A. Eschmann in connection with her research on tribal prototypes 
of the great Nabakalebara ritual at Puri, during which the wooden 
images of the Jagannatha trinity are periodically renewed.” In a 
very similar way the wooden post of Hingula is renewed once in 
a lifetime of each Raja of Talcher. This great event for both, the 
cult of the goddess as well as for the raja, usually takes place 
during the first yearly Hingula yatra®” after the coronation of the 
king. He himself is present throughout the ceremony after having 
offered his weapons (sword and guns) to the goddess. The ritual, 
however, is carried out by the original dehuri priests. The Raja and 
the rajaguru remain royal spectators. Only the important consecra- 
tion formula (pratisthamantra) is given by a Brahmin from the 
palace at Talcher. Throughout the ritual, royal soldiers watch over 
the whole ceremony indicating, as A. Eschmann observed, the 
special relationship between the goddess Hingula and the raja. 

The cult of Hingula, who is worshipped in a wooden post, seems 
to be directly linked with the cults of Stambhesvari ("Lady of the 
Post"). During the 7th and 9th centuries A.D., Stambhesvari was 
the tutelary goddess of the Salki dynasty, which ruled in the 
Talcher-Dhenkanal region, a region which is still the centre of this 
cult in contemporary central Orissa. Other places outside central 
Orissa are Sonpur in western Orissa and Aska in the Ganjam 
district, where this formerly tribal cult was linked till recently with 
raj families.” 
V. Subsidiary Istadevata 

"Subsidiary istadevatas" of the type which we have already met 
in Mahakali of Kharod near Baramba seem to have existed only in 


a small number of former Feudatory States. Besides Mahakali, 
Khila Munda of Ranpur is most important in this connection. 


42 A. Eschmann, Prototypes of the Nabakalebara Ritual and their Relation to the 
Jagannatha Cult, in: CJ, p. 265-283 (276ff.) 


#3 During Hingula yatra the goddess appears in a fire. Gopalprasad is therefore one 
of the important places of firewalking in Orissa. 


44 A Eschmann, Hinduization of Tribal Deities in Orissa: The Sakta and Saiva 
Typology, in: CJ, p. 79-98. 
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The legend of the goddess Khila Munda and her inclusion in 
the royal pantheon of Ranpur is very illustrative. Once the Raja of 
Ranpur was defeated by the Gajapati king. He had to vacate his 
palace at Ranpur and flee into the deep jungle near the southern 
border to Banpur. He stayed there, living in distress till Khila 
Munda, the goddess of this locality, appeared to him in the form 
of a monkey. While jumping from one tree to another, the monkey 
did not reach the other tree but returned half way back to the 
original tree. The Raja of Ranpur understood this as an auspicious 
sign of the goddess and began to reconquer his state on the same 
day with the help of the local tribe. Having defeated the troops of 
the Gajapati, the Raja of Ranpur decided to worship the goddess 
Khila Munda regularly. 

Till today, she occupies the status of a subsidiary istadevata of 
the Ranpur raj family, next only to the powerful goddess Mani- 
nageSsvari. At her place of origin, which can be reached only after 
several kilometres of walking through the jungle, she is worshipped 
under big trees in the form of three little earthen heaps of about 
15 cm in height, situated near a termite mound.“° A thatched hut, 
built a few decades ago, has fallen into a very dilapidated state 
already. There is no regular puja performed, but thrice a month 
her place is cleaned by her priest Aintha Jani, who also performs 
sacrifices whenever requested by the local population. 

Throughout the year a long bamboo stick (Kathi) of about 6 m 
is kept in the palace compound of Ranpur outside the royal shrine 
which contains the images of ManinageSsvari. This kathi serves as 
the link between the palace and Khila Munda in the jungle. 
During Durga Pija, this stick becomes Khila Munda, or in other 
words: it becomes the medium of possession in which Khila 
Munda visits the palace of Ranpur. 

On the dvitiya oga day of Durga Pija, Khila Munda is offered 
a cock, fish and a bottle of wine at her original place in the jungle 


45 The derivation of the name is very uncertain; perhaps from Oriya khila "waste land" 
and mundd "trunk" which may refer to the worship of a wooden post like kath "stick" 
in Bhagavatikathi of Banpur. The name muna also means "head", as e.g. in mundgda- 
mari and certainly refers to human sacrifices. 


46 They are named Guptasingi, Patiakara and Khila Munda. Patiakara is Khila 
Munda’s son. It is said that they form one single stone with three branches. 
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by her priest, who keeps a fast. At the same time the Khila Munda 
stick, now adorned with 8 saris (previously 16) is carried by 8 
people (previously 16) from the palace in Ranpur to the jungle 
place of Khila Munda. After the stick has reached Khila Munda’s 
place in the far-off jungle, the priest,“ amidst the sound of two 
big drums (dho/a), beaten by two members of the sweeper caste, 
becomes possessed by the goddess. As the medium (kdafisi) of Khila 
Munda, the priest will then cling to the kathi, which in the 
meantime has been shouldered by the 8 people from Ranpur. After 
a few moments, the kalfsi suddenly drops on the ground, indicating 
thus that Khila Munda has now entered the stick. Everybody 
assured the author and G.N. Dash during their investigation that 
the stick is now as heavy as a human being. 

On her way to Ranpur, Khila Munda is worshipped at five 
places. Near Ranpur she is welcomed by the Jani (non-Brahmin) 
priest of the Tala Maninagesvari temple, who also performs a puja 
before her. At the palace itself the worship is taken over and exclu- 
sively performed by the royal Brahmin.“é But the tribal priest 
receives a sari from the royal store-room. 

After Dasara Khila Munda returns to her original place in a 
pigeon, which has been decorated with vermillion and put on the 
stick. Some feathers found near her shrine are taken as an indica- 
tion that the pigeon died and Khila Munda returned to her shrine 
in the jungle. 

Although the former princely state of Mandasa (=Mafijusa) in 
northern Andhra Pradesh is outside central Orissa, its Khila 
Munda goddess should be briefly mentioned here, since it re- 
sembles Ranpur’s Khila Munda to a large extent. The Mandasa 
state, situated near the southern slopes of the Mahendragiri, traces 
its traditional dynastic history back to the early 13th century when 
the Imperial Gangas were ruling over Orissa. The former Rajas of 
Mandasa still regard Siva GokarneSsvara on the Mahendragiri, the 
former state deity (rastradevata) of the early Gangas, as their 
tutelary deity. But the istadevata of the raj family is Khila Munda, 


a Nowadays a relative of the priest becomes possessed by the goddess. 


48 When the raja visits Khila Munda in the jungle - an event that took place only once 
during the lifetime of the present rajaguru - the latter is perfoming the pija. 
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worshipped in a bamboo stick (c. 2,50 m) in a small shrine near 
the former fort, about 8 km outside the present Mandasa. 

When a bamboo-cutter once tried to cut a cane at the Mahendra- 
giri, milk and blood trickled out of the cutting. The same night, 
the goddess appeared to the raja. He ordered to sacrifice the 
bamboo-cutter immediately and brought the bamboo stick to his 
fort, where he began to worship her as rajakula-istadevat@ under 
the name Khilamunda Bhbagavati. During Durgapuija, Khila 
Munda, dressed with 7 saris and a silver diadem provided by the 
raja, is brought to Mandasa where the rajaguru takes over the 
worship. During Mahastami three puppets - two female and one 
male - are "sacrificed" as substitutes for human sacrifices which 
were stopped in the late 18th century by the East India Company. 
Khila Munda returns to her place in the depth of the night when 
all doors of Mafijusa’s houses are closed. 

In cases of severe drought Khila Munda is dressed again with 
her saris and royal ornaments and taken to her primordial place at 
the Mahendragiri. There the sacrifice of a buffalo is performed, 
whose blood is caught in a bowl and poured drop by drop onto the 
earth - obviously a rain magic. Most probably in these cases, too, 
the sacrificed buffalo is a substitute for a human being.” 


VI. Summary and conclusions 


Before summarizing the account on tribal cults at the courts of 
central Orissa’s former Feudatory States and trying to come to 
some conclusions, a few general words about the intentions of this 
paper and the methods applied in it may be appropriate. 


49 J. Kavyabisarada, Manjusa RajabamSanucarita, Puri 1915S, p. 11. Another Bhagavati 
Kathi is known from Banpur where it is worshipped in the Daksayajnesvara temple in 
a c. $ m long stick, wrapped up in numberless saris. 


59 The author remembers well his visit to Kila Munda near Mandasa in July 1974, 
together with Padmasri Satyanarayan Rajguru, when the monsoon was already delayed 
for about S weeks. The day before our visit, the buffalo sacrifice had been performed 
at the Mahendragiri, but apparently in vain. So the priests were eager to dress her again 
- which is quite. unusual in the presence of a foreigner - before returning the saris and 
the diadem to the raja next morning. It was a strange experience when, all of a sudden, 
heavy rains began a few minutes after we had left Khija Munda. 
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The paper is to a large extent based on so-called "unhistorical" 
cults and their legendary accounts of uncertain origin, which is 
perhaps the last and also at least source material a historian would 
like to rely upon. Moreover, no attempt has been made in this paper 
to link these legends as far as possible to historical events. The 
reason for this caution is certainly not only the realization that 
such an undertaking would be a different and difficult one and in 
many cases an even impossible work. More important is that 
legends were usually neither created nor meant for the explanation 
of a certain singular event. Rather they reflect a social, economic 
or religious situation which has to be explained or legitimized, 
particularly its immanent contradictions and conflicts. The oral 
tradition of these legends depends on the persistence of this 
situation. Legends are thus an important, if not essential, part of 
the ideology of a particular time, especially if they deal with 
political power, its establishment and legitimation, as we saw in the 
cases of those legends surrounding the tutelary deities of the 
former rajas of Orissa. 

This interpretation of cults and their legends does not, of course, 
imply that they are mere fabrications meant for the indoctrination 
of the ruled by the rulers. Legends live from a certain truth which 
is acceptable to both sides. Legends and the cults to which they are 
directly linked reflect, therefore, a certain aspect of reality of the 
times of their origin and further development. The question of 
their historical origin may certainly be interesting, too, but is not 
essential for explaining their relevance in later times. 

The importance of the royal legends and cults which have been 
dealt with in the previous pages lies in their double function. They 
explain and legitimize the superior position of the Hindu rajas in 
a formerly egalitarian tribal society and, at the same time, reconcile 
the tribes with their position vis-a-vis these new rajas. In the case 
of royal legends and tribal cults this reconciliation is attempted by 
elevating tribal gods and their priests to royal tutelary deities and 
priests and, particularly during Durgapudja, allowing the tribals to 
participate in festivals of hitherto unknown greatness. 

Summarizing the functions of the tutelary deities of the rajas of 
central Orissa, we may come to the following conclusions. The 
martyr-isfadevatas are connected with the foundation of the fort 
and represent the virile power over a territory which was subdued 
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by direct coercion. The powerful tribal thakurant is venerated by 
both - the ruler and his subjects - as the royal isfadevata or 
rastradevata ("state deity") of the state as a whole. She represents 
the real overlord of the state and symbolizes the unifying link 
between the raja and the tribe since both of them are subjects of 
this goddess. By accepting her as the royal isfadevata@ the raja 
became the legitimate ruler of the state as a whole. And it was 
through these powerful tribal goddesses, many of which belong to 
the "Eight Mothers" of Orissa, that the legitimacy of the respective 
state was linked with the imperial and religious traditions of Orissa 
as a whole, thus elevating the status of the rajas and their prajas. 
The third "type", the subsidiary istadevatd, symbolizes authority 
over a particular region of the state. /s{adevatas which are once a 
year brought to the royal forts, like the two Khila Mundas, 
document the rajas’ claim to rule over a certain area and its 
population. 

More generally speaking, the martyr-isfadevat@ represents the 
initial violent coercion to establish the power, the powerful tribal 
ras{radevat@ symbolizes the aspect of the infinite power over the 
state as a whole. And last but not least the "subsidiary" isfadevatas 
represent the local aspect of power over a certain part or social 
group of the state. 
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THE CHRONICLES AND THE TEMPLE RECORDS 
OF THE MADALA PANIJI OF PURI. 
A Reassessment of the Evidence! 


Apart from the date of Kharavela, Orissa’s first great king in the 
late first (or mid second?) century B.C., the Madala Panji, its 
nature, date and historicity still seem to be the most controversial 
issue of Orissan historiography. Ever since 1895, when the epi- 
graphist J.F. Fleet wrote his scornful verdict against the Madala 
Panji that "everything relating to ancient times, which has been 
written on the unsupported authority of these annals, has to be 
expunged bodily from the pages of history",? historians, particu- 
larly in Orissa, have fallen apart into two parties in regard to the 
date and historicity of these chronicles. 

R.P. Chanda’s first attempt to analyse systematically various 
versions of the temple chronicle in 1926/1927” and A.B. Mahanti’s 
edition of three versions of it in the year 1940* led to a more 


} The present paper is the outcome of a research project jointly sponsored by the 
German Research Council, Bonn, and the Indian Council of Historical Rescarch, New 
Delhi, and it is based on material collected by the former Orissa Research Project 
during its research on the cult of Jagannatha. The present article forms an abridged 
version of a part of the introduction to the critical edition of the KatakardjavamSsaval 
which is at present prepared by Dr. G.C. Tripathi and this author. The author 
acknowledges gratefully the help he received from Dr. G.C. Tripathi, the late Sri 
Kedarnath Mahapatra, Dr. Satyanarayan Rajguru, Prof. Dr. G.N. Dash and Dr. S.K 
Panda. 


2 IF. Fleet, Records of the Somavams$i Kings of Katak, in: EI, IIT, p. 338 (1895/96). 


3 RP. Chanda, Notes from the Madala Panji - (Muhammadan Conquest of Orissa), in: 
JBORS, 13 (1927) 10-27. 


4 A.B. Mahanti, Madala Panji. Rajabhoga Jtinasa, Cuttack: Prachi Samiti 1940; 2nd ed. 
Bhubaneswar: Utkal University 1969. 
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scientific and critical evaluation of Pur?’s chronicles’. A.B. Mahan- 
ti’s totally uncritical edition, however, had two serious reper- 
cussions, too. Firstly, his unscientific editorial work seems to have 
confirmed the assumption that the chronicles (at least those 
published by him) have been rewritten if not partly "fabricated" in 
the late 19th or even early 20th centuries. Secondly, the title 
Mada{a Panji. Rajabhoga Itihasa under which he published the 
chronicles seems to bave finally led to the equation of these 
chronicles with the Madala Panji. Both assumptions, however, are 
equally wrong. Neither have the chronicles been "rewritten" in the 
19th century in a sinister conspiracy of the Karanas and the Rajas 
of Puri nor is the Madala Panji identical with these chronicles. 
As regards the assumption that the Madala Panji as a whole or 
parts of it are a "product" of the mid or even late 19th century, it 
can easily be shown that this suspicion is totally unfounded. This 
assumption is based mainly on an alleged increase in the total 
number of KeSsari kings who, according to the chronicles of Puri, 
ruled over Orissa from the 5th to the early 12th centuries. K.C. 
Panigrahi, to whom we owe several important contributions to 
Madala Panji studies, summarized this assumption in his latest 
work: "The Kesari dynasty, the biggest of all ruling dynasties 
described by the Panji, provides the best example to show how 
later additions have swollen the size of this chronicle and have at 
the same time vitiated its originality. In the copy or copies used by 
Stirling in 1822° the total number of Kesari kings was 36. In 1872 
when Hunter used the same chronicle (my emphasis) for his History 
of Orissa? their total number has increased to forty- -four. In 1940 
A.B. Mabhanti published the Madala Panji and in this published 
book the total number of the Kesari kings is found to be sixty- 


> See the chapter on "Madala Panji", in: Orissa. A Comprehensive and Classified 
Bibliography by H. Kulke in collaboration with G.N. Dash, M.N. Das and K.S. Behera, 
Cuttack: Vidyapuri 1981. 


6 A. Stirling, An Account, Geographical, Statistical and Historical of Orissa Proper, or 
Cuttack, in: Asiatic Researches, 15(1822) 163-338 (publ. 1825). 


Tw. Hunter, Orissa: or the Vicissitudes of an Indian Province under Native and British 
Rule, 2 vols., Calcutta 1872 (forms pt. 2 and 3 of his The Annals of Rural Bengal, 
London 1872). 
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on 8 or ନ 
five”.” The basic mistake of this interpretation is the assumption 


that all these authors used one and the same chronicle. But as will 
be shown later, A. Stirling used for his writing on the history of 
Orissa mainly a Sanskrit version of the chronicle of Puri which was 
written in the year 1820. This chronicle has reduced the number of 
the previously known 44 Kesari kings to 36. The only two manu- 
scripts of this Sanskrit chronicle, however, were soon included into 
the Mackenzie Collection at Madras and London and thus disap- 
peared from the scene till very recently when both manuscript were 
published.” In his History of Orissa (1872) W.W. Hunter used the 
Bengali rendering!® of an Oriya chronicle of Puri instead which 
still stuck to the older system of 44 Kesari kings. In 1940 A.B. 
Mahanti published two Oriya versions of the chronicle and one 
royal genealogy. All these three Oriya texts belong to the same old 
tradition which speaks of 44 generations of Kefari kings. However, 
the names of these 44 generations of Kefsaris don’t tally in these 
three manuscripts. Within one and the same generation of Kefsari 
kings sometimes two or even three different names of Kesari kings 
can be found in these three manuscripts. For the sake of the 
readers A.B. Mahanti compiled a list of all these Kesar names in 
the introduction of his publication. But he made the irremissible 
mistake to number these kings from 1 to 65 as if they ruled one 
after the other. But it is equally unintelligible that this mistake has 
not been realized earlier. Apparently this misleading list and the 
non-availability of the Sanskrit text of the year 1820/21, which has 
been used by A. Stirling, created this misunderstanding which, for 
decades, impaired the discussions about the Madala Paiiji and its 
chronicles. The constantly changing names of the. Kesari kings in 
these chronicles is certainly symptomatic of the historicity of these 
chronicles, at least in regard to the earlier periods of Orissan 
history. Nevertheless this fact should not be misused as a proof for 


ଷ F.C. Panigrahi, History of Orissa, Cuttack 1981, p. 128. For a detailed study of the 
"Madala Panji and the Kesari Kings” see also B.K. Rath, Cultural History of Orissa, 
Delhi 1983, p. 137-152; P. Acharya, The Kesari Dynasty of the Madalapanji, in: JAS, 4 
(1962) 17-27. 

9 See below notes 18 and 19. 


1% Bh. Bandopadhyaya, Purushottama Chandrika, Calcutta 1844. 
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a conspiracy of the priests and Rajas of Puri to have manipulated 
the chronicles of Puri for their own vested interest. 


I 


As has already been pointed out by R.P. Chanda and others,!! 
the compilation of Puri’s chronicles began around 1600 A.D., soon 
after the re-establishment of the Jagannatha cult and the founda- 
tion of the Bhoi dynasty of Khurda under Ramacandra I as local 
successors to the erstwhile imperial Gajapati kings of Orissa. The 
beginning of Orissa’s historical writing was thus directly linked to 
the reconstruction of Orissa’s holy tradition, circling around 
Jagannatha, the "Lord of the World" and his earthly deputy, the 
Gajapati or "Lord of the Elephants". In 1568 A.D. this backbone 
of Orissa’s regional tradition had been violently interrupted by the 
destruction of the holy images and the death of the last Gajapati. 

Dif ferent versions of the chronicle and of royai genealogies were 
maintained by the Deula Karana and Tadhau Karana of the 
Jagannatha temple and by the Rajas of Khurda. 12 But the contents 
of these different versions of the chronicle neither were identical 
nor have they been written with the same accuracy. A study of the 
available versions seems to indicate that their writing was done 
rather irregularly. But it appears to be equally clear that whenever 
the cult had again been interrupted (e.g. in the early 17th century 
and around 1700 A.D. under Aurangzeb) these chronicles were 
again properly maintained. This irregular rhythm of writing the 
chronicles, as well as their maintainance in different Karana 
families, , may help to explain some of the inconsistencies in Purt’s 
chronicles. 


lRrP. Chanda, op. cit., p. 12f; D.C. Sircar, The Madaia Panji and the Pre-: Suryavam$i 
Wo of Orissa, in: II, 31 (1953) 233-246; K.C. Panigrahi, op. cit.: App. IV: 
Authenticity of the Madalapanji, the Temple Chronicle of Puri, p. 122-129; KC. 
Panigrahi, Itihasa o kimbadanti, Bhubaneswar 1954. 


12 A.B. Mahanti, op. cit., p. 1 mentions in his introduction that he received copies of 
the chronicles from these three places in Puri whereas R.P. Chanda received the 
manuscripts which he consulted only from the two Karanas in Puri (op. cit., p. 11). 


13 For more details of this history of the chronicles of Puri see the following chapter. 
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The imbalance in maintaining and writing of these chronicles 
increased considerably during the first two decades after the 
conquest of Orissa by the East India Company in 1803. Initially 
the Company took over for a few years the direct administration 
of the Jagannatha temple. Therefore two Collectors at Puri, 
Groeme and Webb”, were requested to submit comprehensive 
reports about the Jagannatha cult which they did in 1805 and 1807 
respectively. In their search for all kinds of information about the 
property, administration and the rituals of the Jagannatha temple, 
chronicles and other records of the temple were consulted by these 
British officers and their local assistents.” During these years the 
priestly administrators and Karanas of Puri and a few years later 
particularly the Raja of Puri seem to have become aware of the 
importance of their own records and chronicles vis-a-vis their new 
foreign rulers. 

Another major impact of early British administration on Puri’s 
historical writing came only a few years later. In connection with 
his unique survey of the Madras Presidency, Colonel! Colin 
Mackenzie sent his pandits also to Puri in search of manuscripts 
and documents, as the Jagannatha cult played an important role 
in the northern parts of the Madras Presidency, too. The pandits 
collected and copied Sanskrit and Oriya Mahatmyas and chronicles 


14 Reports of Webb and Groceme "Accounts of the Puri Temple, Collection of the Tax 
from the Pilgrims etc.", Jagannath Temple Correspondence, Vol. VIII, Board of Revenue 


Cuttack. 


35 “In charge of the Deul Kurn [deula karana] or accountant of the temple, there is 
a Panjce or bundle of leaves called Karmance Potee, in which is written the duties of 
every description of a Shewuk [sevaka] or servant of the temple, and it is an established 
rule that they perform these ceremonies and conform to the line of conduct therein laid 
down.” Report of Charles Groeme, Collector, Jagurnath, 10th June 1805, submitted to 
Thomas Fortescue, Secretary to Commissioner, Cuttack. 
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and translated a large number of these texts into Telugu.’° Most 
important, however, was that Mackenzie’s pandits may even have 
induced or arranged the composition of a new Sanskrit chronicle, 
in fact the only Sanskrit chronicle so far known in Puri. The only 
two existing manuscripts of this chronicle were once part of the 
Mackenzie Collection.” One manuscript still belongs to this 
collection at Madras and was recently, published by K.C. Mishra 
under the title Odradesa Rajavamsavalt °. This manuscript, however, 
contains several mistakes and big lacunae (e.g. from the mid of the 
Ganga dynasty up to Purusgottama, the second ruler of the Sirya- 
vams$a). The second manuscript is known under the name Kataka- 
rajavamSsdavalr and belongs now to the India Office Library. It is in 
an excellent condition and has recently been edited by G.C. 
Tripathi and this author.! 19 

This Sanskrit chronicle has several important pecularities. First 
of all it is clearly dated in the colophon by Kaliyuga 4921 = 
1820/21 A.D. Furthermore, its enumeration of the kings of Orissa 
follows a very strict system of highly symbolical numbers. For 
instance Ramacandra III, the contemporary Raja of Puri was the 
108th king of Orissa. The author of this chronicle retained the 
number of 18 Ganga kings as known from earlier Oriya chronicles 
(historically 15 are known) and reduced accordingly the number of 
the Kesari kings from 44, as given in the earlier Oriya chronicles, 


16 For the Mackenzie Collection and the texts collected from Orissa see: H.H. Wilson, 
Mackenzie Collection. A Descriptive Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts, Calcutta 1828 
(2nd ed. 1882); W. Taylor, Catalogue Raisonné. Oriental Manuscripts in the Library of 
the (late) College Fort Saint George. Vol. 1. Madras 1857. 


17 There exists a ‘Telugu rendering of the Sanskrit chronicle registered under the name 
Genealogy of the Kings of Odra Desa which is also known as Jaganndtha Kaifiat. This 
Telugu text preserved in the Local Records, vol. 60, pp. 245-320, at the Government 
Oriental Manuscript Library at Madras (GOMLM). 


18 x Cc. Mishra (ed.), OdradesharajavarmSsavalt, Bhubaneswar 1983. The text belongs to 
the Local Records (vol. 60, pp. 303-357) of the GOMLM and is named in its catalogue 
as "Genealogy of the Kings of Odra De#sa”. 


19 Katakarajavam$avalt ed. by K.C. Tripathi and H. Kulke in: J. of the Ganganatha Jha 
Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, 40 (1984) 1-120. The text belongs to the India Office 
Library, London, Mackenzie Collection, II, 102. (Received at London September 14th, 
1825). 
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to the sacred number of 36. But even more significant is the fact 
that this Sanskrit chronicle is the only hitherto available chronicle 
which does not only count the regnal or anka years, but provides 
also the Saka years of all kings of Orissa. Although there existed 
already an earlier, but merely genealogical list with Saka dates 
written in Oriya,” the achievement of the author of the Sanskrit 
chronicle was considerable. Its systematic organization of the 
material has to be regarded as the culmination of traditional 
historical writing of Orissa. But it leaves out a number of interest- 
ing historical details of the 17th and 18th centuries known from the 
Oriya chronicles. Moreover it contains an interesting disimprove- 
ment which, however, helps to verify its date of composition.! 


IV 


The years around 1820, however, do not only mark the culmina- 
tion of traditional historical writing of Orissa, but signify the 
beginning of modern historical writing of Orissa, too. In 1822 A. 
Stirling published his "Account, Geographical, Statistical and 
Historical of Orissa Proper, or Cuttack". The introduction to his 
third chapter on the history of Orissa contains a list of source 
material used by him. This list is of the greatest importance as it 
throws some light on the different versions of the chronicles of 
Orissa. Stirling wrote: "The sources from which my information has 
been chiefly derived are, Ist. A work in Sanscrit called the 
Vansavali, belonging to a learned brahmin of Puri, said to have 
been originally composed by some of his ancestors three or four 
centuries back, and continued down in the family to the present 
date. 2nd. The chapter of the Mandala (sic) Panji or Records 


a "3rd panji" published by A.B. Mahanti. According to his rather unclear introduction, 
A.B. Mahanti received the copy of this genealogy from the palace of the Raja of Puri. 
The Telugu genealogy has the name Account of the GangavamSsa of Odra-desa and 
belongs to the Local Records, vol. 47, pp. 9-14. 


21 For instance it mixes up Mansingh, Akbar’s famous Rajput generat, with "Siwai Jaya 
Simha”. Jai Singh II (c. 1700-1743) received the title "Sawai" in the year 1713. According 
to a chamu citau in the Jagannatha Sthalav{ttantam (GOMLM, D. No. 2612) "Savai 
Jayasimgu from Dili" (sic!) visited Puri for a darsana of Jagannatha on 10.4.1740. Apart 
from its date 1820/21, this is another reason why the Katakarajavamsavalt must have 
been written only a considerably long time after 1740. 
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preserved in the temple of Jagannath, called Raj Charitra or 
’Annals of the Kings’ in the Uria language, which records are 
stated to have been commenced upon more than six centuries back, 
and to have been since regularly kept up. 3rd. Another Vansavali 
or Genealogy written in Sanscrit on leaves of the Palmyra tree, 
procured from a brahbmin living in the family of the Raja of Puttia 
[Patia] Sarengarh, one of the branches of the royal house of Orissa. 
Less certain and trust-worthy guides than the above, are to be met 
with in numerous Genealogies, or Bansabali Pothis, as they are 
vulgarly termed, possessed by nearly every Panjia or Almanac 
maker in the province. They in general abound with errors and 
inconsistencies, but occasionally a few facts or illustrations may be 
gleaned from them." 

It is possible to identify Stirling’s "sources of information" with 
a high degree of likelihood. An analysis of Stirling’s writing and 
the contents of the presently available chronicles makes it very 
clear that the Sanskrit VamSavali which he mentioned as his first 
source was one of the above mentioned Sanskrit chronicles - most 
probably the more complete one which belongs now to the India 
Office Library. This hypothesis may be further verified by the fact 
that these two manuscripts are the only hitherto known texts of a 
Sanskrit version which, moreover, bears the name vamSsdavalt as 
mentioned by Stirling. Furthermore, both these Sanskrit manus- 
cripts have been included in the contemporary Mackenzie Collec- 
tion. Although nothing definite is yet known about direct links 
between the manuscripts used by A. Stirling and those belonging 
to the Mackenzie Collection, there is at least one clear evidence 
for a direct connection. As we just saw, Stirling refers to the 
Temple Records as Mandala Panji. This strange misspelling of the 
word Madala as Mandala occurs also as a title of an Oriya 
manuscript preserved in the Mackenzie Collection: "XIII -Mandala 
Panji. Palm leaves. A portion of the records of the temple of 
Jagannath, containing the legend of its first establishment by 
Indradyumna and the rules preseribed by Brabma for the ceremo- 
nies to be observed there.” 


mn A. Stirling, op. cit. p. 236. 
23 HH. Wilson, op. cit. (1st edition) vol. TI, p. 105. 
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As regards Stirling’s second source, already in 1927 R.P. Chanda 
has pointed out that he was unable "to trace the manuscript of the 
Oriya Rajacharitra used by Stirling." But the analysis of Stirling’s 
history of Orissa makes it likely that he used a manuscript which 
was similar to the first version published by A.B. Mahanti. 
Moreover, it is also quite likely that the Rajacharitra used by 
Stirling was one of those Oriya manuscripts which formerly had 
belonged to the Mackenzie Collection and which in 1938, after the 
formation of the province of Orissa, were sent to the Hon. 
Secretary of the Orissa Academy at Ravenshaw College at 
Cuttack.” Stirling’s third source which he had "procured from a 
brahmin living in the family of the Raja of Puttia Sarengarh" near 
Cuttack is most probably identical with a Vamé$avali translated by 
A. Stirling and published posthumously in 1837 by the editors of 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.” And, finally, the 
Telugu translation of one of those "less certain and trustworthy 
Bansabali Pothis" which Stirling mentions to have consulted is 
known to be part of the Mackenzie Collection.® 


Vv 


It will be a matter of further research to find out to what extent 
the genuine historical interest of A. Stirling, the Secretary to the 
Commissioner at Cuttack, was encouraged by Mackenzie’s pandits 
and their search for historical records, - or whether Stirling himself 
influenced or even induced Mackenzie’s pandits to get the new and 
"better" Sanskrit version of the chronicle written by a Brahmin of 
Puri. Whoever was the author of the Sanskrit version, he would 


2 According to a personal information which I received in the State Archives in 
Madras in 1971 about 137 manuscripts (pertaining to Orissa and mostly in Oriya) have 
been sent in 1938 to the Hon. Secretary of the Orissa Academy, Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack. 


25 A. Stirling, History of the Rajas of Orissa, from the Reign of Yudhishtira, translated 
from the Vansavali, in: JASB, 1837, pp. 756-766. This otherwise very corrupted text 
contains a very clear hint to Padmanabha Deva of Patia who occupied the Gajapati 
throne of Khurda for a few years in the early 18th century. 


26 {Genealogical Account of} Purusottamadeva, Mackenzie Collection, vol. 9, fol. 7-10a. 
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certainly have used older Oriya sources "composed by some of his 
ancestors three or four hundred centuries back and continued 
down in the family to the present date", as reported by A. Stirling. 
A major problem in this regard is the uncertainty about the date 
of Mackenzie’s activities in Orissa. The survey of the "Northern 
Sircars" and the Ganjam District, which belonged to the Madras 
Presidency, certainly had begun not later than the years 1803 and 
1804 when translations of a few Telugu texts were prepared by 
pandits working for Colonel Mackenzie. To these belong an 
"Account of the Generation of the Guzzaputtyvors descended from 
the Gunga in the Juggunnaud Dashem, translated from Tellinga 
Account communicated to Mr. Blake in 1803",2? the "Historical 
Account of the Calinga Mahatavam",®® and the "Translation of the 
Mahatmya of Jagenaad 18 "29 Moreover, several reports on the 
Ganjam District and its princely states are dated between 1814 and 
1816.3 Yet little is known about possible activities of Mackenzie’s 
pandits and the date of arrival in Central Orissa and the Puri 
region after its conquest in September 1803. All the carly texts 
referring to Puri, which belong at present to the Mackenzie 
Collection appear to have been collected or translated from Telugu 


a1 India Office Library, Mackenzie Collection, General, vol VII. Documents Relating 
to the Telugu Country, No. 8, pp. 181-188. The handwritten manuscript moreover 
contains the note "Athur Garland Blake, registered to Zillah Court at Guntoor 1803". 
The manuscript contains a very distorted genealogy from "Chodunga" to "Capela" 
(Kapilcsvara) similar to those designated by A. Stirling as "less certain and trustworthy 
Bansabali Pothis". 


28 ibid., No. 30. On the last page the date is given as "Dec. 1803 Mar(?) 1804". It 
contains in about 100 pages the legendary accounts and history of the Pusapatis ctc. of 
Kalinga. 


29 IOL, Mackenzie Collection, Translations, Class I, Persian, No. 37. The handwritten 
manuscript of 35 small pages has 5 adhyayas. It contains a very distorted contents of a 
Purusottamamahatmya. 


3 The Langulesvara Itihasa about the Khimundi Princely States (Local Records, vol. 
37, p. 409-498) was translated from Oriya into Telugu on 2.1.1814. The report into 
which it was included is dated 26.6.1814. An account of the Khallikota Zamindar (LR, 
vol. 59, p. 35-52) which is situated near the Chilka Lake is dated 1.5.1814 and the 
Account of Ganzam (LR, vol. 9, p. 372-458) contains several dates between 1.5. and 
18.7.1815, whereas the text Barabati Virak{$nadeva (LR, vol. 6, p. 141), which refers 
mainly to Parlakhemundi, is dated 11.9.1816. 
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in the Ganjam District and further South?! and belong to “less 
trustworthy" chronicles. However, there exists in the Mackenzie 
Collection a large number of drawings from Orissa, depicting 
mainly sculptures at Jajpur, Bhubaneswar and Puri. These drawings 
were prepared during a "journey from Bengal thro’ the Woodia & 
Calinga Daum for the Coromandel Coast" from March to Septem- 
ber 1815.32 Furthermore, we know an excellent drawing of the 
“procession at the Temple Jagannath in July 1818" which belongs 
to the Mackenzie Collection, too. All this points to an increasing 
interest of Mackenzie and his pandits in Puri and its Jagannatha 
cult from 1814/15 onwards.” 

The year 1820, just one year before Mackenzie died, seems to 
bave been of decisive importance. Due to his already badly 
weakened health, Mackenzie spent more than four months at Puri 
(22.5. to 18.10.1820). But "he was of no means idle, and kept in 
touch with surveyors in all parts of India", got texts translated, 
travelled to Bhubaneswar and Konarak and was in continuous 
contact with Benjamin Buxton, Surveyor at Cuttack and himself a 
gifted draftsman. 5 Therefore all the ten drawings of the year 1820 
which belong to the Mackenzie Collection are dated between 27.5. 
and 13.9.1820,3 a period which coincides exactly with Mackenzie’s 
stay at Puri. Whether this - still incomplete - evidence about a clear 


31 An answer to this question may be possible only after "rediscovering" and consulting 
those Oriya manuscripts which were sent to the Orissa Academy at Cuttack in 1938 (see 
above note 24). ” 


32 M. Archer, British Drawings in the India Office Library, 1969, vol. 1, p. 533. 


33 jpid., plate 26. 


34 On March 8th, 1814 an (unnamed) pandit reached "Rumbhah” at the Chilka lake 
where he got in touch with "the Zemendar of Catak capital" and on April Ist to 6th "he 
was enquiring the informations of ancient kings, translating some Grants from Odrah 
into Tellinga” (IOL, Mack. Coll., Unbound Translations, Class XII, No. 6a). 


3S RH. Phillimore, Historical Records of the Survey of India, vol. 11], 1815-1830, Dehra 
Dun 1950, p. 474-483. - Vol. II which covers the period 1800-1815 does not refer to 
central Orissa at atl. I am grateful to Mr. Martin Brandtner for this information. 


36 MM. Archer, op. cit., p. 496ff. 
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culmination of Mackenzie’s activities in Puri in the year 1820 
suffices to infer that the important Sanskrit chronicle of the year 
1820/21, too, was composed under the influence or even by order 
of Mackenzie, is difficult to decide. But, according to the evidence 
which is now at our disposal, this possibility cannot be ruled out 
completely. 

Whatever the truth, it is certain that A. Stirling had been on the 
spot in Orissa since October 10th, 1817, shortly aftcr Mackenzie 
had finally arrived at Calcutta (18.8.1817) as Surveyor General of 
India, a post to which he had already been appointed in 1815. 
Mackenrzie’s interest in Central Orissa and Puri certainly increased 
after his transfer to Calcutta,” and Stirling seems to have begun 
his study of the history soon after his arrival in Cuttack. Already 
on October 25th, 1821 his comprehensive "Minute" on the land 
system in Orissa and its history had been printed. While preparing 
this "Minute", Stirling seems to have had not yet access to the 
Sanskrit chronicle of the year 1820/21 which was to become the 
major source of his History of Orissa which he completed in the 
year 1822. The question as to whether Mackenzie or Stirling 
directly or indirectly had influenced a Brahmin in Puri to compose 
the "new" Sanskrit chronicle, therefore, still remains a matter of 
further research and depends on the discovery of new material. But 
it seems to be evident that Mackenzie’s devotion to or even ob- 
session with collecting historical documents and Stirling’s deep 
interest in the history of Orissa must have had a deep impact on 


a In a personal communication of 28.8.1986, Nicholas B. Dirks informed me that 
"although 1 believe that Mackenzie’s pundits only began to collect systematically any 
materials from Orissa after Mackenzie himself was transferred to Calcutta in 1817, there 
are some letters and reports from a Telugu Brahman writer by name of Ram Doss who 
travelled in the ‘Kalinga country’ between 10th November and 25th May 1818". 


38 In this Minute, p. 62 (reprinted as appendix to: OHRJ, 1X, 3/4 (1960) and X, 1/2 
(1961) Stirling pointed out that according to "the chapters in the records of the Temple 
of Juggunath, called Raj Charitra or Annals of the King of Orissa .... the Kesarce 
Dynasty reigned from about A.D. 470 to 1132 A.D." In his History of Orissa of the year 
1822 Stirling, however, always refered to the $aka year 396 (=474 A.D., which however 
he wrongly dates 473 A.D.) as the beginning of the rule of the KeSsaris. This date 
confirms exactly with the Saka date given in the Sanskrit Chronicle which became 
Stirling's “first source" in his History of Orissa of the year 1822. 
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their contemporary counterparts at Puri’ This impact seems to 
have led to a stronger awareness of their own historical tradition 
and, at least in the case of the author of the Sanskrit Vamsavalis, 
to an attempt to systematize this tradition. This systematization, 
however, was still done according to indigenous and Brahmanical 
standards and norms and was based solely on local material. It was 
thus neither "fabricated" under direct British influence (as were 
certainly later attempts of historical writings of Feudatory States 
of Orissa) nor was it influenced by European ideas of history. This 
conclusion will become even more evident when we now turn our 
attention to the Temple Records of Puri, the "veritable" Madala 
Panji. 


VI 


While conducting research on the Jagannatha cult, the former 
Orissa Research Project? was able to purchase on 24.12.1970 a 
collection of about 15,000 palm-leaves from R.K. Samantaray, the 
Deula Karana of Puri. On 8.2.1971 the Project informed the 
Government of Orissa about this acquisition and the intention of 
the Project to utilize this collection for research and to donate it 
then to an institution suggested by the Government of Orissa. On 
13.2.71 R.K. Rath, IAS, Secretary, Cultural Affairs Department, in 
a letter suggested to make over these manuscripts to the Orissa 
State Museum. The Orissa Research Project soon engaged copyists 
who copied about one fourth of the whole collection during the 
next twelve months. On 10.3.1972, however, the Vigilance Police 
seized the whole collection as the Deula Karana was accused of 


32 In this connection it is worthwhile to mention that the "first panji" published by A.B. 
Mahanti continues the history of Orissa up to "1818 (when) the British took over Orissa 
around Khurda completely" (A.B. Mahanti, op. cit., p. 82). According to Mahanti’s 
introductory genealogical tables (op. cit., p. 12) the three chronicles even seem to have 
been written up to the Saka year 1743 = 1821/22 A.D. This information however is not 
corroborated by the texts published by Mahanti (op. cit., p. 83). This strange 
discrepancy is one of the many examples which show how carelessly A.B. Mahanti 
edited these chronicles. - The year 1820/21 A.D., when the Sanskrit chronicles (KRV 
and ODRV) were composed, occurs also as the final date of one of the chronicles 
which R.P. Chanda received from the Deuja Karana (R.P. Chanda, op. cit., p. 11) 


40 A. Eschmann, H. Kulke, G.C. Tripathi (ed.), CJ. 
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not having been allowed to sell these manuscripts. But on 12.8.1974 
the whole collection was returned to the Orissa Research Project 
which, as previously agreed upon, handed it over to the Orissa 
State Museum at a formal function presided over by Mr. Jadunath 
Das Mahapatra, Minister of Education and Cultural Affairs of the 
Government of Orissa. 

During these years most probably none of those scholars and 
institutions which came into contact with the vast collection of 
manuscripts had a clear idea of the nature of these large bundles 
of palm-leaves. The Orissa Research Project had purchased it in 
the belief and on the assurance of the Deula Karana that it 
formed the Madala Panji or contained at least substantial portions 
of it. But soon it turned out that it was a "mere" collection of 
mostly rather recent temple records of the 19th and 20th centuries. 
During these years the view was gradually gaining ground (and 
this is still the prevailing conviction in Orissa) that these temple 
records have little or nothing to do with the famous Madala Panji 
which was unanimously identified with the above mentioned 
temple chronicles. 


VII 


More recent research conducted on the basis of those copies 
taken in the year 1971-1972 gave a very different and much more 
differentiated picture of the temple records. It became soon evident 
that they pertained to a vast range of subjects, e.g. accounts of 
daily donations to the temple, landed property of the temple and 
mathas of Puri, investiture (Sadhi bandha) of priests (sevaka) and 
mahants, ritual regulations, and royal letters (chamu cit@u) or 
orders (talapa, hukuma) of the Raja of Puri granting special 
privileges to feudatory rajas during their visits to the Jagannatha 
temple. Although quite a large number of these records belonged 
to the 19th and even early 20th centuries, an equally large number 
can be dated to the 18th and few even to the early 17th centuries. 
It was thus obvious that this collection formed a substantial part of 
the temple records of Puri. They had been regularly maintained by 
the ancestors of the present Deu]a Karana at least since the early 
17th century after the renewal of the Jagannatha Cult. 
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In 1978 the latc Kedarnath Mahapatra, author of the Khurudha 
Itihasa*’ and former Curator of Manuscri ts of the Ori 
uscripts of the Orissa States 
Museum, and the present author began a systematic study of the 
royal letters (chamu citau). The author remembers well the sheer 
enthusiasm of Shri Kcdarnath Mahapatra about the discovery of 
roughly 80 such royal letters from the 17th to the early 20th 
centuries granting privileges to members of about 30 princely and 
royal families in Orissa and north India.” These records contain 
other important historical documents, particularly in regard to the 
Maratha rule in Orissa and their relation to the Jagannatha cult. 
K.N. Mahapatra was very excited when he discovered the original 
of an important document about which his tcacher Paramananda 
Acharya had long ago published an article under the title "An 
Oriya Lctter from the Madala Panji Relating to Raghuji Bhonla’s 
March to Orissa and Bengal in 1743 A.D." P. Acharya wrote this 
article on the basis of a (as we now know) rather poor copy of this 
document. The original document enabled K.N. Mahapatra to 
correct the date of this inroad of the Marathas to 16.5.1745. There 
are other interesting details to be found in the original which were 
missing in the copy available to P. Acharya. From the original we 
learn that Raghuji and Mir Habib entered Orissa with 200.000 
horse soldiers (dui laksya) and that they requested the priests at 
Puri to continue to "serve the Great Lord (Jagannatha) like the 
debtor is serving the creditor without fear" (tumbhemdane kichi 
kathaku bichara na kari khataka jama hoifi parameSsvaranku seba 
karithiba).** Another long document of the temple records reports 
on an event which hitherto was completely unknown. It relates the 


41 K N. Mahapatra, Khurudha Itinasa (1568-1817), Bhubancswar 1969. 


42 With the help of Dr. S.K. Panda about 40 more chamu citaus have meanwhile been 
identified. Furthermore, about 30 letters are known from the Jaganndatha Sthalav{utan- 
tam. A critical edition of all these chamu citaus is at present being prepared by H. 
Kulke in collaboration with Prof. G.N. Dash. 


43 p, Acharya, An Oriya Letter from the Madala Panji Relating to Raghuji Bhonsla'’s 
March to Orissa and Bengal in 1743, in: Proceedings of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission, Jaipur, vol. XXIV, p. 115 ff (repr. in: P. Acharya, Studies in Orissan 
History, Archaeology and Archives, Bhubaneswar 1969, pp. 245-250). 


44 The text published by P. Acharya mentions only the last three words of this sentence. 
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fantastic story of Jagannatha Narayana Deva, Raja of Parlakhe- 
mundi, who entered Puri during the carfestival (ratha yatra) in 1753 
on his royal elephant in the company of 2,000 men. He managed 
to capture by force the Nandighosa car of Lord Jagannatha and 
then tried to perform the Gajapati Seva in order to claim the 
Gajapati kingship for himself. The document nicely describes how 
the priests of Puri tacitly boycotted him for several days so that he 
finally had to come to a compromise with Mohana Singh, the able 
Maratha general who was present at Puri.® So far it had been 
known (mainly from the first chronicle published by A.B. Mahan- 
ti) that Jagannatha Narayana, in his attempt to scize the Gajapati 
kingship, had attacked Khurda with an army in the year 1760 and 
that he was driven out by the Marathas on request of the Khurda 
Raja. It is still unclear how to correlate these two events. The first 
"visit" to Puri might have just been a prelude to Narayana’s attempt 
to capture the Gajapati kingship by military force. But it is also 
possible that both reports refer to one and the same event. Another 
document of the temple records shows that already in 1768 the 
Maratnas themselves, under the Governor Sambhuji Gancsa, took 
over the Gajapati seva during the ratha yatra, thus more or less 
ousting Virakesari Deva, the Khurda Raja, from his privileged 
position in the Jagannatha cult. But another document shows that 
the Governor Rajarama Pandita reinstalled him again officially on 
the throne in 1780. None D nee important facts have been known 
so far from other sources.’ K.N. Mahapatra was the first scholar 
to realize the genuineness of these documents and their immense 
value for the history of Orissa under Moghul and particularly 
Maratha rule. Further comparative research on the temple records 
and the chronicles led to the final conclusion that the temple 
records which had been purchased from the Deula Karana of Puri 
and which are now in the custody of the Orissa State Museum are 
indeed the genuine Madala Panji. 


45 For details see above chapter S. 


46 In his Khurudha Jtinasa KM. Mahapatra comes to the conclusion that "it is not 
known from any source whether Virakesari got back his throne at Khurda or not" (p. 
106). 
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This "discovery", however, is by no means completely new. 
Already the early British administrators had a clear knowledge of 
the existence and the very nature of the temple records. The first 
clear reference to the Madala Panji came from William Trower, 
Collector at Puri, who was fighting against the alleged presump- 
tuousness of Mukunda Deva, the Raja of Puri, who recently had 
been reinstalled as Superintendent of the Jagannatha Temple. In 
a letter to J. Richardson, Member on deputation to the Board of 
Revenue at Cuttack, he complained on March 18th, 1814: 

The Rajah of Khoordah on all occasions where he wishes to give 

trouble quotes ’Madla Panjee’ or record of the temple, but 

whenever his interest is concerned to forget them, they are nor 
mentioned. The Madla Panjee are properly speaking a set of rules 
for the duties to be performed to the Idol by the priests and 

Shewaks [sevakas] and have nothing to do with the visits of the 

pilgrims. In ancient times it was customary to enter on the records 

of the temple the day and the year on which any of the neigh- 
bouring Rajahs visited the idol and the mode in which he did it, 
but I am informed by the Purchas [pariksa] that this has long 
been discontinued and has nothing to do with the rules to be 
observed. These records are also known by the name of Madla 

Panjee, as well as every order issued by the existing Government, 

Regulations of the British Government relating to the temple are 

Madla Panjee and the Rajah wishes every order issued by himself 

to be considered the same. 

William Trower, the Collector at Puri, thus clearly identified the 
"Madla Panjee" as the whole corpus of Puri’s temple records. From 
his description it is evident that Trower referred to a corpus of 
temple records of exactly the same nature as we know it meanwhile 
from the collection which the Orissa Research Project had 
purchased from the Deula Karana in 1970. What Trower regarded 
as a presumption of Raja Mukunda Deva ("the Rajah wishes every 
order issued by himself to be considered as the same", viz. the 
Mada]a Paniji) was in fact, as we are now able to discern from 


41 W. Trower to J. Richardson, 18.3.1814, Jagannath Temple Correspondence, vol. I. 
Board of Revenue, Cuttack. 
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these records, in full agreement with the long established rights of 
the Rajas of Puri. Equally correct is the information, which Trower 
must have got from one of Puri’s Karanas, that “in ancient times 
it was customary to enter on the records of the temple the day and 
the year on which any of the neighbouring Rajahs visited the Idol 
and the mode in which he did it...... The chamu cit@aus which 
meanwhile have been identified in the Madala Panji temple 
records tally exactly with Trower’s description. From his long 
description it is evident that this earliest reference to the Madala 
Paniji does not refer to the temple chronicles but to the temple 
records as a whole. This interpretation is confirmed by A. Stirling’s 
list about the sources, he used for his History of Orissa. In this list 
he clearly distinguished (under No. 2) between the "Mandala Panji 
or Records preserved in the temple of Juggernaut" and a chapter 
of these Records called "Raj Charitra or Annals of the Kings." 


IX 


The name "Madala Panji" is revealing, too. M. Chakravarti and 
R.P. Chanda, the earliest Indian scholars who worked systematical- 
ly on the Madala Panji, gave two different explanations. Chakra- 
varti wrote in 1916: "The meaning of Mada/a is not yet known. It 
is derived, I think, from mudala, sealed with mudi or ring. The 
word mudalena is used in inscriptions, €.g. Baidi-Mahasenapati- 
mudalena (J/ASB, 1895, p. 149) ... Compare also Mudrasta, mudra 
and hasta, seal-handed, an officer in the temple of Jagannatha 
whose duty is to seal the temple doors at the end of the daily 
ceremonies. Madala Panji would thus mean a chronicle of the 
(royal) orders." R.P. Chanda concluded that "the word méada/é& 
means drum, and the palm-leaf records of the Temple of Jagan- 


48 M. Chakravarti, Notes on the Geography of Orissa in the Sixtcenth Century, in: 
JASB, N.S., 12 (1916), p. 29. In his article "Madaja Panji: Raj Bhog" G.N. Dash referred 
to a different interpretation: "In 1964, I stated that most probably the word "Madaja" 
has been derived from the Telugu word "Modajuga" meaning "from the beginning”, Or 
"Modaji" meaning "the first". Then the phrase "Madala Panji" would mean either the 
record in which information is given from the very beginning or a record that has been 
maintained from the very beginning. [The Konark, vol. 111, 1/2 (1964)]" G.N. Dash 
furthermore pointed out that in the Cakaga Pothi of the 17th century the word 
“Madaj{a" most probably means “king” or "chief”. (Second Interim Report of the Orissa 
Research Project, Heidelberg 1973). 
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nath are so called because they are tied together in the form of big 
round bundles resembling an Indian drum." An impartial observer 
will most probably agree with R.P. Chanda’s explanation. The 
unusual size of the palm-leaves of these records and the way they 
are kept are certainly in favour of the "drum explanation". The 
palm-leaves have the astonishing length of 55-57 cm. About 40 
such palm-leaves’? are bound together in a small bundle. About 8 
to 12 such small bundles are then tied together in a big bundle 
with strings on both ends. The outer appearence of these big 
bundles indeed clearly resembles a madala or drum. But M. 
Chakravarti’s attempt to derive the name from mudala or mudra 
(seal) (in Oriya also muda) seems to be equally appropriate in the 
context of the Puri temple records. They are indeed in their larger 
part royal orders concerning various aspects of the temple admini- 
stration, economy and ritual. But these two interpretations don’t 
exclude each other. It is quite possible that initially the word 
mudala which according to D.C. Sircar "is used in some inscriptions 
in the sense of royal order™’ was associated with this collection of 
royal orders. Only later on this name and meaning have been 
distorted to the more popular interpretation of "drum panji". But 
there is one point worth mentioning in. connection with our attempt 
to distinguish more precisely between the Mada]a Panji as the 
whole corpus of Puri’s temple records and the chronicles or 
Vaméavalis which formed only a small though significant part of 
these records. Both explanations of the name mada{a refer to the 
temple records as a whole and not to the chronicles which neither 
consist of royal orders (mudala) nor do they look like drums 
(mada/a) as the big bundles of the temple records. 

Before concluding with a few more general remarks on the 
historical significance of these temple records it should be men- 
tioned that most historians seem to have been aware of the fact 
that the chronicles formed only a part of the Madala Panji Temple 
Records. Thus R.P. Chanda wrote in 1927: "The Madala Panjis 


rrr rere 


49 Rp. Chanda, op. cit., p. 10. 


50 40 palm-leaves is the average but there are bundles with 20 or even 100 palm-leaves. 


1 pD.c. Sircar, Epigraphical Glossary, New Delhi 1966, p. 204. 
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include all classes of records relating to the Temple of Jagannath, 
such as inventories of articles in the stores, duties of different 
classes of temple servants, routine of ceremonies, copies of orders 
of the Gajapati Maharajas of Orissa who are the hereditary trustees 
of the Temple, and the annals of the Maharajas.” "52 And in another 
context he speaks of "the annals included _ in the Madala Panji 
(henceforward named as the Puri annals)". ° In his above-men- 
tioned work on the history of Orissa, C. Panigrahi comes to a very 
similar conclusion about the nature of the Madala Panji, "The 
Madalapanji is a traditional work preserved in the temple of 
Jagannatha at Puri in palm-leaf manuscripts and mainly dealing 
with the affairs of that temple. It has however a section, known as 
Raja-bhoga, which professes to deal with the history of the ruling 
dynasties of Orissa." 

But despite this clear distinction and description of the nature 
of the Madala Panji, both authors deal exclusively with the 
chronicles, whereas the temple records are not even mentioned 
except in these few lines just quoted. The titles of their contribu- 
tions "Notes from the Madala Panji" (Chanda) and "Authenticity 
of the Madala Panji, the temple chronicle of Puri" (Panigrahi) are 
therefore, strictly speaking, inaccurate in the former and mislead- 
ing in the latter case. The same is true with the titles of the 
otherwise excellent articles of D.C. Sircar "The Madala Panji and 
the Pre-Suryavams$i History of Orissa" and "The Madalapanji and 
Jivadeva’s Bhaktibhagavata" ° Both are dealing with these subjects 
exclusively on the basis of the chronicles of Puri and not the 
Madala Panji Temple Records. 


32 R.P. Chanda, op. cit., p. 10. 


53 ibid., p. 11 (emphasis mine). 
“4 kc. Panigrahi, op. cit., p. 122 (my emphasis). 


55 D.C. Sircar, The Mada|a Paniji and the Pre-Suryavaméi History of Orissa, in: J/H, 31 
(1953) 233-246. 


56 D.C. Sircar, The Madalapaniji and Jivadeva’s Bhaktibhagavata, in: JASB, 4 (1962) 9- 
16. 
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X 


One may rightly question the usefulness of these speculations 
about the mere name of the Madala Paniji. Why should we not 
accept the firmly established name Madala Pafniji for Puri’s famous 
chronicles, too? But it is my strong conviction that the exclusive 
use of the popular name Madala Paniji for the temple chronicles 
only impedes the realization and acceptance of Puri’s temple 
records as a major source not only of Orissan history during 
Mughal and Maratha period,’ but also as a major or even the 
major source out of which the temple chronicles of Puri have been 
composed throughout the 17th, 18th and early 19th centuries. 

Whereas previous research on the historicity of the temple 
chronicles was mainly restricted to a comparison with Persian 
chronicles ® and early British documents, it will be a major task of 
future research to analyse Puri’s chronicles in a critical comparison 
with Puri’s temple records. A careful study most probably will 
reveal the truth of a principle of historical research: Documents 
like the temple records of Puri are sometimes nearer the "historical 
truth” than historical writing which were composed in a process of 
selecting some and excluding other information. As we have seen 
above, already a cursory study of both Puri’s records and chron- 
icles reveals that the latter indeed excluded interesting information 
which we are now able to detect in Puri’s temple records. 


XI 
For the sake of future "Madala Panji Studies" a final remark on 


the terminology may be permitted. As already pointed out by early 
British administrators (Trower) and by historians (Stirling, 


57 According to the knowledge of the present author only Nityananda Patnaik published 
four documents which belong to the Madala Panji Temple Records of the Deuja 
Karana of Puri: N. Patnaik, Administration of the Jagannath Temple in the 18th 
Century, in: Man in India, 43, 3 (1963) 214-217. The above mentioned article of 
Paramananda Acharya (note 43) is based only on a deficient copy of a document from 
these Temple Records. 


58 E.g. G.N. Dash, ‘Baharistan-i-Ghayabi’ as a Source of Orissan History, in: J. of 
Berhampur University, 4, 1 (1979) 11-17. 
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Chanda), the Madala Panji included a vast bulk of archive-like 
material (which resemble a madala-drum). But it included other 
manuscripts, too (which were usually of the normal size of palm- 
leaf manuscripts). As this whole corpus is known at least since the 
early 19th century as Madala Panji we should maintain this name 
in this broader context. If, however, we speak, as R.P. Chanda does 
very rightly, in plural of the Madala Padijis, it should refer only to 
those big bundles - the temple records. 

As regards the chronicles, we should abstain from identifying 
only them with the Madala Panji. We may therefore talk either of 
the Chronicles of the Mada{a Panji or the Chronicles of Puri’? And 
for the sake of clarification and distinction between the various 
groups of chronicles we may furthermore distinguish between the 
Oriya and the Sanskrit chronicles. The Oriya chronicles should be 
called Rajabhoga 6 or, according to A.B. Mahanti, Réajabhoga 
Ithihasa, whereas the Sanskrit chronicles should be entitled as 
RéjavammS$avalis. 


୬2 RP. Chanda speaks of the "Puri annals” (op. cit., p. 11). 


60 Rp. Chanda quoted three titles of the five Oriya versions which he consulted. These 
titles were "Rajamananka raya bhoga kala. The annals (Jit. reigns) of kings" (A); 
"Rajamdananka rayya-bhoga" (B); and "Kaliyuga rajaméananka bhoga kala. Annals of the 
Kings of Kaliyuga" (C), op. cit., p. 1if. 
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Ulrich Schneider always regarded the question of the lack of 
extensive historical writing in pre-Islamic India as one of the great 
challenges of Indology.! In one of his essays” he tried to find an 
answer in basic categories of Indian philosophy, especially in the 
cyclic worldview - from the doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
to the great cosmogonic cycles of the world. These beliefs had a 
decisive influence on Indian thinking since the time of the Upa- 
nisads? and prevented the development of genuine historical 
writing, because historical "events arc not presented as something 
unique, but rather as something recurring. It is less a historical, but 
the cyclic thinking which forms the basic idea".” 

The acquisition of parts of the temple archives of Puri from the 
temple accountant (deula karana) in late 1970 by the Orissa 
Research Project and the beginning of intensive work on the 
Temple Chronicles of Puri was therefore inevitably a challenge for 
Ulrich Schneider, because in Orissa the late Middle Ages seem to 
have witnessed the beginnings of genuine historical writing. It is 
not surprising that Ulrich Schneider very soon became deeply 


1 The original article, published in the Ulrich Schneider Festschrift, was translated from 
German by Heiko Frese, Kiel. It is the result of a research project "Sources of Orissa 
Studies” which was carried out together with Dr. G.C. Tripathi, D. Litt., Allahabad. The 
author gratcfully acknowledges the financial support from the Indian Council of 
Historical Research and the German Research Council and the advice and help he 
received from Dr. S.N. Rajaguru, Parlakhemundi, Prof. G.N. Dash and Dr. S.K. Panda, 


Berhampur. 


zy, Schneider, Indisches Denken und sein Verhaltnis zur indischen Geschichte, in: 
Saeculum, 9 (1958) 156-162. 


3 idem, Upanisad-Philosophie und friher Buddhismus, in: Saeculum, 18 (1967) 245-263. 


4 op. cit. (note 2), p. 160. 
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interested in the question of the origin of these chronicles, and by 
1972 he had put down his observations i in the first interim report. 

In his contributions to this interim report” he cautiously suggested 
that East Asian influences on the cult of Jagannatha might have 
existed, and tbat such influences could have made a contribution 
to the rise of a historiographical tradition in Orissa. The close 
relationship of the medieval rulers of Orissa to the cult of Jagan- 
natha is in this respect as important as the existence of a his- 
toriographical tradition in late medieval Orissa. Both facts were 
familiar to Schneider from the “mandate of heaven" (t'ien-ming) of 
the Chinese Emperor and the highly developed historiography of 
China. 

Assam had a key position among all these observations. Since 
the seventh century there have been several traceable contacts via 
Assam between the Buddhist north of India and China - at the 
end of the eighth century probably even between a Buddhist king 
of the Bhaumakara dynasty of Orissa and the Chinese Court.S In 
Schneider’s opinion these contacts became even more important 
when the Ahoms, who came from southern China in the thirteenth 
century, conquered Assam. According to Schneider the "mandate 
of heaven" and Chinese historiography possibly played a decisive 
role in an indirect East Asian influence via Assam on the cult of 
Jagannatha and the chronicles of Orissa. The kings of the Ahoms 
were called - among other titles - "Swargadeo" (Sanskrit: svarga- 
deva), which without doubt has its origin in the Chinese t’ien-tsu 
"son of heaven".” Furthermore, the famous Buranji Chronicles were 
written at their courts - according to Schneider also an evidence of 
the Chinese heritage. Moreover Schneider points out that at least 
since the 15th century direct relations existed between the Ahom 
kings and Orissa, when the Ahom King Dikinga Raja (1497-1539) 
sent a delegation to king "Vikrama Sena of Orissa" (presumably 


5 idem, Ostasiatische Einflisse auf den Jagannatha-Kult?, in: Die hinduistische Tradition 
und ihre Bedeutung in der gegenwdartigen Entwicklungsphase Indiens. Eine interdisziplinare 
Analyse, durchgefithrt am Beispiel der Tempelstadt Puri in Orissa. Sonderforschungsbe- 
reich 16, Orissa-Projekt, Mai 1972. First Interim Report, mimeogr., pp.1-14. 

6 N.K. Sahu, Buddhism in Orissa, Bhubaneswar 1958, p. 89. 

ly. Schneider, op. cit. (note S$), p. 3. 
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King Prataparudra Deva), which was provided with precious gifts 
for Jagannatha. In the 17th century, King Jayadhvaja Singh (1648- 
1663) invited a famous holy man from Cooch Behar, who had made 
a long pilgrimage to Puri, to the Assamese Court. Furthermore 
Schneider points out that in the time of the Assamese "Prime 
Minister" Bargohain (1662-1673) a separate post for historiography 
existed at the Assamese court.” More examples could be added. 
Sankaradeva (1449-1568), the founder of Neo-Vaisnavism in 
Assam, is said to have also made a long pilgrimage to Puri. There 
he met Caitanya before scttling in Assam.” And from royal 
privilege letters of the temple records of Puri we know, for 
example, that in 1748 the king of Assam came with his followers 
to Puri. ° Two years later a priest of the Jagannatha Temple was 
sent to the royal court of Assam by the Raja of Khurda/Puri. He 
delivered “according to the tradition" four sindhua cloths and a 
stole with the Gitagovinda woven in.1! From this explicit reference 
to an existing tradition it can be concluded that these rclations 
between Puri and Assam had already existed for some time. 
Ulrich Schneider himself concluded that these facts were not yet 
sufficient to prove that the Assamese Buranjis stood godfather to 
the conception of the Madala Panji and that the god-king relation- 
ship in Puri could also be traced back to Assamese examples. To 
clarify this with regard to the Temple Chronicles of Puri, an 
answer to the following questions would be necessary: "What is the 
real age of the Madala Panji, especially of the Raja Bhoga? And 
above all: Does the Puri chronicle, particularly its legendary part, 
have its origin in older prototypes or not?" In this connection 
Schneider also pointed out that the influence of Islamic historical 
writing "on the conception of the Mada]a Pafiji cannot be 


8 Ibid, p. 5 f 


9 Maheswar Neog, Sankaradeva and His Times, Gauhati 1965, pp. 115 f. and 376. 
19 Mp, 2, 1, 7R 
11 Mp, 3, 3, 15V. 


12 1, Schneider, op. cit. (note 5) p. 8. 
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excluded, especially, if thc hypothesis could be confirmed that thc 
chronicle is not older than the 16th century and that there had 
been no older prototypes or predecessors. The confirmation or 
rejection of this thesis can be expected as project work progresses 
further" 


nH 


However, in the course of the Orissa Research Project the 
expected clarifications were not achieved. Among other reasons, 
the temporary confiscation of the Mada]a Panji from March 1972 
to August 1974 made clear that all critical questions concerning 
the Temple Chronicles of Puri and the Madala Paniji still caused 
vehement controversies in Orissa. But in the further course of the 
project work the opinion that the origins of the Temple Chronicles 
of Puri could be dated in the late 16th or the carly 17th century 
was confirmed.’* The questions of possible predecessors and their 
further historical development, however, remained as unscttled as 
the question of possible external influences. 

During recent years, questions of origin and historical develop- 
ment of these Chronicles have again become the subject of a small 
follow-up project. On the basis of the chronicles collected and 
copied by the Orissa Research Project and the Oriya-versions of 
two chronicles and one genealogy, which had already been 
published in 1940 by A.B. Mahanti, it is possible to give a first 
tentative statement concerning the origin of Puri’s Temple 
Chronicles and their historical development. Most of these texts 
cover three distinct phases: 

a) the mythological "prehistory" of the former ages of the world, 

b) the "proto-history" of the former legendary or semi-legendary 

dynasties of Orissa (e.g. the Kesari-Dynasty) and 


3 Ibid, p. 2. 


14 See G.N. Dash, Madalapanijira aitihasika pramanikaté, in: Dagara, 25, 4 (Oct. 1961) 
16-19. 
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c) the historical period with its increasingly reliable facts.’ 

The "historical period" begins with the conquest of central Orissa 
by Anantavarman Codaganga in the early 12th century and 
includes the period of the Ganga dynasty (to 1434), of the 
Siryavams$a Gajapatis and their successors up to the destruction of 
the cult of Jagannatha in 1568, and concludes with the Khurda 
dynasty from the end of the 16th century to the conquest of Orissa 
by the East India Company in 1803. 

As regards their literary genre these texts can also be divided 

into three groups: 

a) the Chronicles containing - mostly in prose - very brief repre 
sentations of the respective "history" of the Orissan kings, their 
years of reign or the - especially in Orissa well-known - anka 
years! and in one case even the Saka years; 

b) the genealogies containing simple lists of kings’ names with 
their years of reign or anka years and - also in one case - Saka 
years; 

c) other texts, including two related, compendium-like representa- 
tions of various aspects of the cult of Jagannatha; the temple 
records, the Madala Panji proper, in the broadest sense also 
belong to this category. 

A considerable number of these texts formerly bclonged to the 

Deula Karana of Puri. The palm-leaf records pertain to various 
aspects of the Temple of Jagannath, its cult, its priests, the temple 
economy, privileges of distinct visitors and so on. Most of the texts 
are written in Oriya, one of the Chronicles (of which two manu- 
scripts are known) is in Sanskrit. Furthermore, a great number of 
Telugu texts is known, which belong - as the Sanskrit Chronicles - 
to the Mackenzie Collection in Madras. 

My account is based on the following texts. In 1940 A.B. Mahanti 

for the first time published two Oriya chronicles and a genealogy 
under the title Mada{a Panji. Rajabhoga Itihasa. From the introduc- 


15 G.N. Dash, Madala Panji: Raj Bhog, in: Orissa Research Project, Second Interim 
Repon 1973, p. 5 (mimeogr.). 


16 The anka-counting of regnal years of the Gajapati kings common in Orissa does not 


count the Ist, 6th, 16th, 20th, 26th, 30th, 36th etc. year. So the 15th regnal year is the 
18th anka-ycar. 
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tion it is evident that Mahanti used only copies of these texts, 
which he had got from the Tadhau Karana and Deuj]a Karana of 
the Jagannatha Temple and from the palace of the Raja of Puri!” 
But it is not clear whether this order of the places of origin of the 
texts corresponds to the order of their publication in Mahanti’s 
book. On the contrary, it is more likely that Mahant?’s first 
chronicle belonged to the Deula Karana, not to the Tadhau. None 
of the texts published by Mabhanti has a name - at least not in their 
published version. The title Mahanti used for it may be correct. As 
I have shown earlier,!® the "popular" title Mada]a Paniji refers most 
likely to the big "drum" (mada{a)-like bundles of palm leaves of 
these temple records. But as we know from A. Stirling’s earliest 
history of Orissa,” the Temple Chronicles, too, belonged to the 
corpus of the "Madala Panji" - in the broadest sense. The name of 
all the Oriya chronicles may have been indeed "Rajabhoga" or 
something similar. This is evident from an examination by R.P. 
Chanda, who succeeded in 1926 for the first time (and as it seems, 
until today, for the last time) in looking into the originals in Puri 
himself. According to Chanda they were in possession of the 
Deu]a Karana, the Tadhau Karana and the Raja of Puri. The texts 
mentioned with name in his report bear the titles Rajamananka raya 
bhoga kala, aN rdyya-bhoga and kaliyuga rajamananka 
bhoga kala. 9 Considering this fact, the name "Rajabhoga" or 
"Rajabhoga Itihasa" which A.B.Mahanti chose in the subtitle of his 
edition should be applicable. For this reason the three texts edited 
by him shall in the following account be cited as Rbh I, Rbh II 
and Rbh III. 


17 A.B. Mahanti, Mada\la Panct. Rajabhoga Jtihasa, Cuttack 1940, reprint Bhubancswar 
1969. 


18 Sce the preceding article. 


19 A. Sterling mentions as one of his sources a "Raj Charitra or Annals of the Kings”, 
which he calls a "chapter of the Mandala (sic) Panji or Records preserved in the temple 
of Jagannath". A. Sterling, An Account, Geographical, Statistical and Historical of 
Orissa Proper, or Cuttack, in: Asiatick Researches, 15 (1822) 163-388 (236). 


20 Rk Pp. Chanda, Notes on the Madala Panji - (Muhammadan Conquest of Orissa), in: 
JBORS, 13 (1927) 10-27. Chanda, too, does not specify exactly the owners of the 
different manuscripts. 
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Of greatest importance for our further analysis, in particular for 
the question of the possible origin and the early development of 
historiography in Puri, is another text acquired by G.C. Tripathi 
along with temple records from the Deula Karana. This text 
represents an extensive "handbook" compendium of different 
aspects of the Jagannatha cult. The title of this text is also 
unknown as the first three palm leaves are missing and the text 
ends without any colophon. Within the Orissa Research Project the 
title "Rajabhoga" very soon became established, yet it is only 
applicable for the "historical" part of the manuscript. Since this text 
contains a long section of the different Sevas, the name Sevakar- 
mani (plural) for the total manuscript is more likely to be correct. 
The reason of this assumption is that it is very likely that it was 
this very manuscript which was mentioned in the first British 
report of the Jagannatha Temple in 1805: "In charge of the Deul 
Kurn (Deula Karana) or accountant of the temple, there is a 
Panjee or bundle of leaves called Karmanee Potee in which is 
written the duties of every description of Shewak (sevaka) or 
servant of the temple and it is an established rule that they perform 
these ceremonies and conform to the line of conduct therein laid 
down". Hence the manuscript acquired by the Orissa Research 
Project from the Deula Karana in 1970 should be named Sevakar- 
mani, not Rajabhoga, with regard to its differentiation from the 
three Rajabhoga-Itihasa-texts published by Mahanti. Therefore the 
historically relevant parts of this text are accordingly quoted as 
Sk I, Sk II etc. 

The Sevakarmani start with the mythological "history" of carlier 
Yuga ages and the Indradyumna legend of the earliest Jagannatha 
Temple in Puri (pp. 1-18). Then a chronicle follows, commencing 
with a list of 16 Puranic kings and the story of a Saka king, who 
was defeated by Vikramaditya. After the description of a flood 
and Jagannatha’s hundred year absence in Western Orissa, 
legendary accounts of the Kefsari kings are given, followed by the 
history of the first six kings of the Ganga-Dynasty up to Ananga- 
bhima (pp. 19-33,= Sk I). There follows an exceedingly detailed 


21 Report of Charlies Groeme, Collector, Jagurnath, 10th June 1805, submitted to 
Thomas Fortescue, Secretary to Commissioner, Cuttack. In: Jagannath Temple 
Correspondence, Vol. VIII, Board of Revenue Cuttack. 
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description of Anangabhima’s actions, such as the moving of the 
capital to Varanasi Kataka (=Cuttack), the carrying out of a tax 
reform, the founding of a Jagannatha Temple in Puri, donations 
to the temple, the establishment of various temple festivals and the 
nomination of new groups of priests in Puri (pp. 34-108, = Sk II). 
This portion could be named as "Anangabhimacaritam" and as such 
it is the focus of the whole Sevakarmani. As to our question of the 
development of the Puri Chronicles, this text is for the time being 
less important than the next portion. It contains a list of land 
donations (desa-khanja) to the Jagannatha Temple from the early 
Kesar! kings until the fall of the empire in 1568. As these dona- 
tions are listed in a chronological order, this text, too, represents 
an important genealogy for us (pp. 109-163, = Sk III). Furthermore, 
there is a description of the Nabakalebara ritual of the renewal of 
the wooden figures of the Jagannatha Trinity (pp. 164-188),? and 
a lengthy list of different Sevas (pp.189-290). Then a short 
representation of the Temple of Konarak, Bhubaneswar and Jaipur 
(pp. 291-325) follows. These dif ferent texts are followed by a most 
important genealogy of Kaliyuga kings up to the fall of the Orissa 
kingdom and the Jagannatha cult in 1568 (pp. 325-330, = Sk IV). 
After a short text with the name Purusottama-ksetra-daru-avatara 
(pp. 331-333) the manuscript concludes with a very short but 
important chronicle of the Khurda/Puri Dynasty from Ramacandra 
I at the end of the 16th century to 1715 A.D., the 33rd anka year 
of Divyasimbha Deva (pp. 333-340 = Sk V).” 

The other texts which are used for our analysis belong to the 
Mackenzie Collection. They have been collected by Colonel Colin 
Mackenzie in the position as Surveyor-General of Madras Presi- 
dency and, from 1815 onwards, as Surveyor-General of British 
India residing in Calcutta (from 1817 onwards). With one exception 
(see footnote 28) these texts are now in the Government Manu- 
script Library in Madras. The age of these texts which had either 


2 
22 G.C. Tripathi, Navakalevara: The Unique Ceremony of the "Birth" and "Death" of 
the "Lord of the World”, in: CJ, pp. 223-264. 


23 Not taken into account here is a text in large parts identical with the Scvakarmani, 
which is the properly of the Mahant of the Gopala Tirtha Matha in Bhubancswar. The 
title Sri Purusouama Kserra Sri Jagannatha Devankara Daru Miirti Avatara is similar 
to the mentioned insert in the Sevakarmani (pp. 331-333). 
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been copied, compiled or translated for the Mackenzie Collection 
is uncertain as the date of Mackenzie’s pandits working in southern 
Orissa and Puri is not yet fully known.” However, it is known that 
Mackenzie was recuperating in Puri from 25th May to 10th 
October 1820, one year before his death.” From this period there 
exists a great number of dated engravings of the Mackenzie 
Collection from Orissa, which are now kept in the India Office 
Library. This fact allows us to conclude that there was consider- 
able activity by his colleagues in Orissa while Mackenzie stayed in 
Puri. One of the most important texts for our study from the 
Mackenzie Collection originates from this time and is dated in the 
Kaliyuga year 4921 = 1820/21 A.D.. This is the unique Sanskrit 
version of the Temple Chronicles of Puri, of which only two copies 
are known. One is the incomplete OdradeSarajavamSavalt (ODRV) 
from Madras. It was recently published by K.C. Mishra.” The 
other complete text is known as KafakardjavamSsavalt (KRV) and 
belongs to the India Office Library in London having been 
received there on the 14th of September, 1825. This chronicle 
recently has been published in collaboration with G.C. Tripathi.® 
From this Sanskrit version of the Temple Chronicles of Puri a free- 
style Telugu translation exists in the Mackenzie Collection of the 
Government Manuscript Library in Madras under the title Geneal- 
ogy of the Kings of OdradeSsa (GKOD).” 


oA For further details see the preceding chapter. 


25 RH. Phitllimore, Historical Records of the Survey of India, Dehra Dun 1950, Vol. III, 
p. 474 ff. I am thankful for this information to Mr. Brandtner, Kiel. 


26 M. Archer, British Drawings in the India Office Library, London 1961, Vol. I, p. 488 
ff. 


a Odqgradesarajavarmsavalt, ed. by K.C. Mishra, Bhubaneswar 1983 (Government 
Oriental Manuscript Library Madras, Local Records, Vol. 60, pp. 303-357). 


$ KatakardajavamSavali, ed. by G.C. Tripathi and H. Kulkc; in: J. of the Ganganatha 
Jha Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, 40 (1984) 1-120. The Ms is in the India Office 
Library (Mackenzie Collection, No. 11.102). 


29 Gencalogy of the Kings of OgradeSa, Govt. Oriental Manuscript Library Madras 
(GOML), Local Records (LR), Vol. 60, pp. 245-320. 
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Of greater importance is the text Jagannatha Sthalavittantam 
(JSV), a Telugu text related to the Sevakarmani. It also represents 
a - in comparison with the Sk even bigger - handbook compendium 
of different aspects of the Jagannatha cult. It can be taken for 
granted that the text of the Sk was known to the compiler of this 
Telugu text of which only one copy exists in the Mackenzie 
Collection in Madras.” For our study, the genealogy of the kings 
of Orissa from the Satyayuga to the downfall in the year 1568 (pp. 
113-120 = JSV I) and a short chronicle of the Gangas and Sirya- 
vaméis (pp. 120-129 = JSV II) are of special importance. Both texts 
are related to Sk I and Sk IV, but do not represent pure transla- 
tions. The JSV ends with a list of land donations to the Temple of 
Puri (pp. 265-305 = JSV III), which is also related, but in no way 
identical to the list of the Sevakarmani (Sk III). 

Furthermore, the Mackenzie Collection contains a gencalogy of 
Ganga and Siryavamsa kings to which a short genealogy of the 
Rajas of Khurda/Puri up to the late 17th century is added. This is 
the Account of the GangavamSa of Odra Desa (AGVOD),3! which 
shows peculiar deviations in comparison with the other genealogies. 
The same applies to a short Telugu text called Purusottamadeva, 
containing a totally distorted chronicle of the kings of Orissa. 
Presumably it is a free Telugu rendering of a text, which was used 
by Sterling for his history of Orissa in 1822. Its translation was 
published posthumously by the Asiatic Society in 1837.33 

With these texts at our disposal we will now try to outline the 
"history of historiography" in Puri. Such an attempt has to remain 
tentative as still other chronicles and genealogies might exist in 
Puri and Bhubaneswar or Cuttack. For example, so far none of the 
three texts published by A.B. Mahanti in 1940 can be identified 
with one of those five manuscripts examined by R.P. Chanda in 


30 Jagannatha Sthalav{ttantam, GOML, D. No. 2612 to R. No. 1220. 
31 Account of the GangavamSa of Odradesa, GOML, LR, Vol. 47, pp. 9-14. 
32 Purusottamadeva, GOML, Mackenzie Collection, Seria! No.: Vol. 9, fol. 7-10a. 


33 A, Sterling, History of the Rajas of Orissa, from the Reign of Raja Yudhishtira, 
translated from Vansavali, in: JASB, 1837, pp. 756-766. 
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Puri in 1926.3* Furthermore, the whereabouts of 137 Oriya texts is 
unknown. In the beginning of the 19th century they were taken 
into the Mackenzie Collection and in 1938, two years after the 
founding of the province of Orissa in 1936, they were transferred 
to the Orissa Academy in the Ravenshaw College at Cuttack.” But 
by means of those texts now known it will be possible to set up at 
least some hypotheses concerning the question of origin of 
historical writing in Puri and its further development. 


Il 


The age and historicity of the Chronicles of Puri are still two of 
the most controversial questions of Orissan historiography. A. 
Sterling had based his history of Orissa in the year 1822 only upon 
the Chronicles, the origin of which he assumed around 1200. But 
at the end of the century J.F. Fleet demanded in connection with 
the publication of several inscriptions of the Somavamsa dynasty 
that "everything relating to ancient times which has been written 
on the unsupported authority of these annals has to be expunged 
bodily from the pages of history".”° When A.B. Mahanti published 
the Chronicles for the first time in 1940, he repeated Sterling’s 
thesis in the introduction of his edition that since around 1200 the 
Chronicles have been continued more or less regularly. Yet 
Mahanti, too, did not mention any valid reason for this statement. 
And recently Govind Chandro Harichandan Jagadeb, the Raja of 
Tekkali, tried again to prove not only the great age of the Chron- 
icles, but also its alleged almost absolute historical reliability.” 

Since the beginning of the 20th century, however, a critically 
differentiating discussion began which for the first time could be 
called scientific. This new approach is connected with the names 
M. Chakravarti and R.P. Chanda. Chakravarti showed that certain 


3 R.P. Chanda, op. cit., p. 11 f. 
35 Private information of the State Archives in Madras in June 1971. 
36 1 pe Fleet, Records of the Somavamsi Kings of Katak, in: EZ, 111 (1895/6), 338. 


37 G.C. Harichandan Jagadeb, Utkal Empire under Ganga Kings, Berhampur 1977. 
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data of the Madala Panji concerning land donations to the 
Jagannatha Temple have distinct conformities with topographical 
details of the A’in-i-Akbari. As a source for his investigation 
Chakravarti mentions only the "Madala Panji" and its "desakhanja", 
a list of land donations.” It is quite probable that M. Chakravarti 
used the above mentioned Sevakarmani (or a related text) and its 
land list for his studies.” Furthermore, R.P. Chanda in 1927 
pointed out that in the Chronicles "the foreigners who invaded 
Orissa in the fifth century A.D. are called Mughals". Therefore he 
stated that "it may be safely concluded that the sections relating to 
the pre-Mughal period of these texts were compiled in the Mughal 
period".* It should be added that in the "first Panjt" published by 
Mahanti (Rbh I) Raktabahu, the leader of the "Mughals", is also 
called the "Patisa of Dili".“! In spite of the still existing contrary 
opinions, R.P. Chanda’s suggestion has been widely accepted”? and 
will be confirmed in the following explanations. 


IV 


Assuming that the Chronicles of Puri were indeed written down 
for the first time around 1600 A.D. - thus accepting the beginning 
of the Mughal period in 1590/92 as the datum post quem - the 
question whether or not the history of the pre-Mughal era in the 
Chronicles can be taken as historical depends largely on the 
question: Which historical sources were at the disposal of the 
chroniclers and how were they used by them? The question of the 


ତ M. Chakravarti, Notes on the Geography of Orissa in the Sixteenth Century, in: 
JASB, N.S. XII (1916), 29-56. 


39 GN. Dash very soon after the acquisition of the Sevakarmani by the ORP proposed 
this hypothesis. See also his report, op. cit. (footnote 15), p. 3. 


40 Rp. Chanda, op. cit., p. 13 f. 
41 Roh. I, p. 4. 


42 See for example K.C. Panigrahi, History of Orissa, Cuttack 1981, pp. 122-133: 
“Authenticity of the Madalapanji, the Temple Chronicle of Puri". For a traditional view 
see A. Das, Madala Panji, in: OHRJ, 14 (1966), part 2, pp. 

14 and part 3/4 pp. 1-10. 
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question whether or not the history of the pre-Mughal cra in the 
Chronicles can be taken as historical depends largely on the 
question: Which historical sources were at the disposal of the 
chroniclers and how were they used by them? The question of the 
incorporation of these sources in the Chronicles is very closely 
connected with a further and - perhaps - the most difficult 
problem: Why did in Puri around 1600 for the first time a form of 
historical writing come into being, which had not existed in the 
surroundings of Puri in the preceding centuries? Let us start with 
the last question, the possible reasons for the development of a 
historical writing in Puri around 1600. The destruction in 1568 of 
the "state deity" Jagannatha - which had been worshipped by the 
great Caitanya ecstatically as "Ur-Avatara" (avatarin) and as Krsna 
during his long stay in Puri only a few decades bcfore - by the 
fearsome iconoclast Kalapahar, and the fall of the formerly mighty 
kingdom of thc Gajapatis and thereafter the attempt of the 
Afghans to transform Puri into a "bulwark of Islam", all this must 
have had a disastrously traumatic effect on the people in Orissa at 
that time. In 1590 Ramacandra of Khurda succeeded in renewing 
the Jagannatha cult in Puri with indirect support of the Mughal 
General Mansingh. When RAamacandra was even acknowledged by 
Akbar as the local successor of the Gajapatis there seemed to have 
been a strong, common need to heat the forced break of tradition 
and to link up the present time with the "not-yet-fully-destroyed" 
old tradition. In many societies the rise of legends and historical 
writing has been an appropiate method of coming to terms with 
the past. 

In Orissa two more facts might have had a strong influence on 
this need. Ramacandra of Khurda, acknowledged by Akbar and 
Mansingh against other legitimate contenders for the throne, 
urgently needed a special legitimation which he could only get 
(under the prevailing circumstances) from the "hierocratical 
power",” namely the priests of Puri and the Jagannatha Cult. 
Moreover, after the renewal of the cult, it was no less essential for 
the priests of Puri to assert their claim to the large landed property 
of the temple, which otherwise might have passed into the hands 


43 Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft. Studienausgabe, Tibingen 1956, 2 vol., p. 
874 ff. 
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about an unbroken tradition.“ Of course all this was no elaborated 
programme of a "conspiracy" of the bearer of sacral and political 
power. At best such reflections develop gradually - if they have 
ever existed in this form. 


Vv 


We may now turn our attention to the decisive question: Which 
sources had the priests, temple accountants and chroniclers of Puri 
at their disposal when they began to reconstruct and "reorganize" 
their own tradition and that of the Rajas of Khurda around 1600? 
An analysis of the chronicles of Orissa shows that the following 
sources might have been accessible to the chroniclers of Puri: 

a) Sthalapuranas or Mahatmyas of Puri, such as the Purusottama- 
mahdatmyam of the early 14th century and its different versions; 
but also the Mahatmyas of other ksetras in Orissa, e.g. the Ekamra- 
purana of Bhubaneswar of the 14th /15th century” 46 and the contem- 
porary Utkala Khandam, a "regional" Mahatmya of Utkal/ Orissa; 
b) the RajavamSanucantam-texts of the Puranas and the different 
mythic and legendary genealogies of the Mahabharata,” which 
have both existed as Oriya translations since the 15th and early 
i6th century; 

c) the long historical Prasastis of the Ganga dynasty of Orissa 
(1112-1436) which in fact were nothing but considerably extensive 
chronicles of the Ganga dynasty; 


44 It could have been a further “endangering” of the pricsts of Puri and the Rajas of 
Khurda/Puri that after the fall of the central Gajapati dynasty, which had "monopol- 
ized" the Jagannatha Cult in their sacral and political capitals (Puri and Cuttack) until 
1568, Jagannatha Temples were built in several capitals of rivalling princely states of 
Orissa. 


45 ନ Geib, Die Indradyumna-Legende. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Jagannatha-Kultes, 
Wiesbaden 1975; U. Schneider, Der Holzgott und die Brahmanen. Interpretationen eines 
bislang nicht bekannten Purusottama Mahatmya, 2 Vols., Wiesbaden 1984. 


46 Ekamra Purana, ed. by Pandit Maheshvar Mishra Sharma, Cuttack, n.d. 


47 $grala Mahabharata, ed. by A.B. Mahanti, Cuttack 1965-1970. 
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d) traditions of priestly families as those of Jivadeva, who in 1510 
A.D. in the Bhaktibhdagavata traced back the history of his ances- 
tors as royal priests over several dynasties; 

e) finally, we can assume that numerous oral traditions unknown 
today had existed around 1600, especially dealing with the great 
rulers of thc past (e.g. Codaganga), with temples (e.g. Konarak) 
and their gods. 

As will be shown, influences of all these different sources can be 
traced in the Chronicles of Puri. But to show how and under 
which conditions these sources were integrated into the Chronicles 
(and partly eliminated again) will be even more interesting than the 
mere proof of distinct sources. In the ambience of a temple city 
like Puri, historical writing is a continouus process of the recon- 
struction of the past. 


VI 


In the Indian Middle Ages, there was no shortage of historical 
knowledge in the form of dynastic genealogies, royal biographies 
or bardic hymns.“ This knowledge is reflected in the long prasasti 
introductions of the great copper plate inscriptions of all medieval 
dynasties and in the royal caritam biographies, e.g. in the Harsa- 
caritam in the 7th and the Ramacaritam and Vikramankadevacari- 
tam in the 12th century. But this eulogistical (praSasti) historical 
writing of great "works" (caritam) of individual kings and dynasties 
differs from genuine history writing not only by its lack of 
historicity and analytic processing of historical knowledge. A 
specific characteristic for this PraSsasti-Caritam literary genre is the 
dedication of its works only to one ruler and/or one dynasty. Non- 
dynastic contemporaries were - at best - mentioned, if they had 


48 See particularly R. Thapar, Ancient Indian Social History: Some Interpretations, New 
Delhi 1979 which contains three important articles, i.c. “The Tradition of Historical 
Writing in Early India" (pp. 268-293), "Origin Myths and the Early Indian Historical 
Tradition", (pp. 294-325) and "Genealogy as a Source of Social History” (pp. 326-360); 
see also C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf, The Value of Indian Bardic Literature, in: C.H. 
Philips (ed.), Historians of India, London 1961, pp. 87-93; N. Dirks, The Past of a 
Palaiyakarar: The Ethnohistory of South Indian Little King, in: Contributions to Indian 
Sociology (N.S.), 23 (1989) 59-77 and H. Kulke, Geschichtsschreibung und Geschichts- 
bild im hinduistischen Mittelalter, in: Saeculurn, 30 (1979) 100-112. 
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direct - mostly marital or martial - contacts with this dynasty. 
Predecessors were normally not mentioned, at best the last member 
of that dynasty having been defeated by the new one. The earlier 
"history" in the Prafsastis and Caritas usually is limited only to 
mythical (puranic, epic) dynasties. Via those "histories" the ruling 
dynasty was genealogically connected with legendary heroes and 
divine beings. A rare exception to this rule of historical writing 
of the early Middle Ages in India was Kalhana’s Rajatarangini of 
A.D. 1148. In it the ruling dynasties of Kashmir and parts of 
northern India are traced back beyond ASoka, yet an influence of 
the Rajatarangini and its idea of history on the chroniclers of Puri 
around the year 1600 cannot be assumed. But the RajavamSanuca- 
ritam lists of the Puranas - as the only "all-Indian"” work containing 
comprehensive dynastic genealogies - became possible examples for 
the chroniclers of Puri. However, these Puranic genealogies end 
with the beginning of the Gupta rule in the early 4th century A.D. 
According to our knowledge, in 16th century-Orissa neither 
contemporary royal biographies (though there had been no lack of 
great and obviously popular rulers of the Ganga dynasty and the 
Siryavam$sa) nor RajavamSanucaritam-like texts related to Orissa 
existed. Thus the question remains where the idea of writing a con- 
tinuous history in Orissa, going beyond single dynasties, may have 
come from. 


VII 


In addition to the known Puranic genealogies, there existed a 
text which possibly was of great importance for the Chronicles of 
Puri. It is the already mentioned Bhaktibhagavata of 1510, in which 
Jivadeva, as a member of an influential priestly family, described 
the duties of his ancestors in four dynasties in Orissa. These are 
the Bhojavam$sa, Kesarikula, GangavamSsa and the Gajapatis 
(=SiryavamS8is). P. Acharya and D.C. Sircar have alrcady pointed 
out that the Kesarikula of Jivadeva can be equated with the 
Kesaris of Puri’s Chronicles. D.C. Sircar furthermore suggested 
identifying the Bhojavams$a of Jivadeva as the historical Bhauma- 
karas, because the "Bhojas" (like the historical Bhaumas) had been 
great worshippers of the goddess Viraja (viraja-pada-padma- 
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bhakta).”” On the basis of this evidence Acharya concluded: "I have 
therefore come to the conclusion that the Bhaktibhagavata is the 
source of the Madalapanji. The compiler has borrowed the list of 
Puranic kings from the Bhagavata Purana and that of the kings of 
the historical period from the Bhaktibhagavata which mentions the 
Bhojas followed by the Kefsaris and, in order to fill up the gap in 
the chronology, he brought in names either from the Puranas or 
local traditions".”° To my knowledge Acharya’s interpretation was 
most advanced in its reflections concerning the sources of Puri’s 
Chronicles and stands closest to the following explanations. 

The idea to connect the history of several dynasties with the 
history of the Jagannatha Temple may have been influenced by 
Jivadeva’s work and the relationship of his ancestois with four 
consecutive dynasties of Orissa. But his Bhaktibhdgavata cannot, as 
A. Acharya assumed, be the only source from where Puri’s 
chroniclers took their knowledge concerning the historical 
dynasties and kings of Orissa. On the one hand the Chronicles of 
Puri contain much more (and partly quite accurate) information 
than the Bhaktibhdagavata, and on the other we find a lot of 
mistakes and omissions in Jivadeva’s work, which have not been 
copied by Puri’s chroniclers. For example the fact that in the 
Bhaktibhagavata the construction of the Jagannatha Temple is 
neither accredited to the historical builder Codaganga nor to king 
Anangabhima (who is mentioned as the builder in the Chronicles). 
Furthermore in the Bhaktibhagavata Narasimhadeva II and not his 
grandfather Narasimhadeva I is erroneously mentioned as the 
builder of the Sun Temple of Konarak. On the other hand the 
Bhaktibhdagavata also contains most interesting information, e.g. that 
Codaganga had been a tantrist, a fact not known from any earlier 
source but playing a decisive role in the Chronicles of PuriS! As 
we will see later on, this information of Jivadeva is presumably 


49 D.C. Sircar, The Mada{apaniji and Jivadeva’s Bhaktibhagavata, in: JASB, 4 (1962) 9- 
16 (10). 


50 p. Acharya, The Kesari Dynasty of the Madalapanji, in: JASB, 4 (1962) 17-27 (23); 
pages 23-27 contain the text of the Bhaktibhagavata. 


51 Especially Rbh I, p. 21. 
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partly responsible for the non-acceptance by Puri’s chroniclers of 
Codaganga as the builder of their temple. 

Another, possibly even the most important source of the carly 
chroniclers of Puri were the exceedingly detailed prasastis of the 
Ganga copperplate inscriptions. In his important essay on the 
Madala Panji and the early history of Orissa, D.C. Sircar em- 
phasized a striking linguistic similarity between Purt’s Chronicles 
and the inscriptions of the Gangas in the early 15th century.” 2 But 
as the versions of Puri’s Chronicles (edited by A.B. Mahanti) at his 
disposal already render a strongly distorted genealogy (Sircar: 
"opposed to epigraphical evidence and absolutely unhistorical"),”” 
Sircar regarded a further comparison between the Ganga praésastis 
and the Chronicles of Puri as unnecessary. But a comparison of the 
Ganga prasastis with the genealogies and chronicles of the 
Sevakarmani turns out to be very informative. 

The prasasti-genealogy of the Ganga copperplate inscriptions was 
introduced under Codaganga and was strictly kept by all his 
successors with only minor changes.” The only new addition were 
the respective "histories" of the ruling kings followed by the 
donations, which were the concrete reason for the making of the 
respective copperplate inscriptions. The prasasti of the Ganga 
inscriptions always begins - after the customary invocation of the 
gods (here especially Rama and Visnu) - with the genealogy of the 
mythical Somavamsa of the Puranas. Because its history, as these 
inscriptions explicitely say, had already been praised in the Puranas, 
Kavyas and the Mahabharata, it is sufficient to mention only the 
names of the kings in their correct order.” This list of the Ganga 
prasastis contains 24 puranic kings, beginning with Candra (moon). 


2 D.C. Sircar, The MadaJ]a Panji and the Pre-SuryavamS$i History of Orissa, in: J/H, 31 
(1953) 233-246. 


53 bid, p. 245. 


54 The development of the Ganga prasastis is only insufficientcly investigated until 
today. See S.N. Rajaguru, The Kenduli Copperplate Grant of Narasimha Deva IV of 
Saka 1305, in: OHRJ, 5 (1956), 1-100 especially pp. 2 ff. 


55 See e.g. N.N. Vasu, Copper-platc Inscription of Nfsimha-deva II of Orissa, dated 
1217 Saka, in: JASB, 65 (1896), 229-271 (verse 5 £.). 
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Sakti, the last king of this list, had a son named Kolahala (also 
called Anantavarman) who rose to become the first ruler of the 
town Gangavadi, the capital of the "Western Gangas" of Mysore. 
He was followed by several unmentioned kings, until five younger 
brothers of King Narasimha conquered Kalinga to establish their 
rulership there. Kamarnava, the leader of the brothers, became the 
first king of Kalinga. This "official" prasasti then continues with 
the record of the actual history of the "Eastern Gangas" of Kalinga 
from Kamarnava onwards.” Kamarnava was succeeded by the 
historical kings Vajrahasta III (1037-1070) and Rajaraja (1070-1077), 
grandfather and father respectively of Anantavarman Codaganga, 
who conquered Utkal (Central Orissa) around 1112 and built the 
temple of Purusottama/Jagannatha in Puri (in about 1135). He was 
followed by 14 further kings up to Bhanudeva IV, the last king of 
the Gangas (about 1410-1436). In summary, 24 "Puranic" kings (and 
a number of unmentioned rulers of Gangavadi) were succeeded by 
18 kings of the "Eastern Gangas". But of these 18 kings only 15 
had ruled central Orissa (Codaganga and his successors) and thus 
only they were of relevance to Puri and its chroniclers. 


VI 


In the earliest versions of the Temple Chronicles of Puri we find 
exactly these numbers of historical kings and their mythical- 
legendary ancestors. The hitherto known later version of the 
Chronicles, such as the Rbh I and II, contain the wrong number of 
18 - rather than 15 - kings. Furthermore these later chronicles 
falsify the succession in respect of four historical Ganga kings, who 
alternately had the names Narasimhadeva and Bhanudeva, Accord- 
ing to the later chronicles at first six Narasimhadevas and then six 
Bhanudevas ruled successively "en bloc". In contrast to these later 
chronicles the early genealogy of the Sevakarmani (Sk IV) and the 
parallel text in the Jagannatha Sthalavrttantam (JSV I) correctly 
count 15 Ganga kings in Central Orissa from Codaganga to 
Bhanudeva IV. Both early texts even contain a rudimentary 
knowledge of a correct genealogy of the late Gangas, of four Nara- 


29 This important change of the Ganga prasasti was canonized under Codaganga. 
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simhas and the four Bhanudevas ruling alternately in succession 
(that means N. I, Bh. I, N. II, Bh. II etc to Bh. IV). Also in the Sk 
the names and genealogy of the direct successors to Codaganga up 
to Anangabhima III (the father of Narasimhadeva I) arc already 
strongly distorted. For this reason it can be ruled out that the 
chronicler who compiled the early genealogy of the Sk copied it 
directly from a copperplate inscription. Nevertheless there is a 
striking "proximity" in the Sk IV and JSV I (in contrast to the later 
versions of the Chronicles) to the historical genealogy of the 
Gangas. 

This proximity of the early Chronicles of Puri to the prasasti of 
the Ganga copperplate inscriptions becomes even more obvious if 
we look at the predecessors of the Gangas. As we saw, the prasasti 
of the Gangas "lifts" their ancestors - after a brief reference to 
several unnamed kings - directly into the mythological-legendary 
sphere of Puranic kings and enumerates 24 of them. But between 
the Ganga dynasty and the early legendary kings of Orissa the 
chroniclers of Puri had to take the dynasty of the Kesari kings into 
consideration. This was necessary because Yayati Ke8sari is 
supposed to be the renewer of the cult and the builder of the first. 
temple of Jagannatha and because Kesari kings donated land to 
Jagannatha, as is known from the list of land donations (Sk III 
and JSV III). Around 1600 several Kesari kings, who had belonged 
to the historical Somavam$a dynasty,’ apparently were still known 
to the compilers of the chronicle. But this knowledge was not 
sufficient to "reconstruct" the genealogy of this great dynasty. Here 
the chroniclers were again aided by the Ganga prasasti. Just as the 
Ganga prasasti mentions 24 "Puranic" predecessors of the Gangas, 
these earliest genealogies of Puri also name 24 Keéaris as prede- 
cessors of Codaganga (Sk IV). Four historical Somavamsis were 
integrated into this list. The remainder probably originates, as P. 


57 hesewere the SomavamSi kings Janamejaya Mahabhavagupta, Yayati Mahasivagupta 
(I or I1?), Dharmaratha Mahasivagupta, Indraratha Mahabhavagupta and Nahuga. The 
names of these historical SomavamS$is appear in the Chronicles of Puri as Janamejaya 
Kesari, Yayati Kesari, Dharma Kesar, Indra or Indraratha Kesari and Nahusga. 
Concerning the so-called "legendary" Kesari name of the Somavams$a dynasty, one should 
not forget that at least the last four SomavamSsis were historically known as Kesaris, i.c. 
Uddyotakesari Mahabhavagupta IV, Karnakesari, Viravarakesari and Ranakesan. 
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Acharya suggested, from Puranic lists or even the imagination of 
the chronicler. 

Summarizing the results of our delineations, the following facts 
support the hypothesis that the genealogies Sk IV and JSV I are 
the oldest hitherto known genealogies of Puri. Besides giving the 
correct number of 15 Ganga kings who ruled Orissa since Coda- 
ganga they retain at least a rudimentary knowledge of the correct 
order of the Narasimhadevas and the Bhanudevas. Furthermore 
they appear to have taken the number of 24 kings of the Kefsari 
dynasty directly from the Ganga prafasti. ® 


IX 


Several of these "historical" criteria characterizing Sk IV and JSV 
I were set aside in favour of other principles of historical order 
during the further development of historical writing in Puri, 
probably already in the beginning of the 17th century. The list of 
landed property of the Jagannatha Temple (Sk IIT) appears to have 
had - directly or indirectly - a great influence on the further 
development of the Chronicles of Puri. It begins with a statement 
summarizing the land donations of the Keésari kings. Then follow 
the donations, chronologically ordered, from Codaganga to Mukun- 
dadeva, the last king of Orissa before the fall of the empire in 
1568. It was probably this list which changed for the first time the 
correct order of the later Ganga kings, as the donations of the four 
Narasimhadevas and the four Bhanudevas were rearranged in 
blocks, following the wrong order N. I-IV and Bh. I-IV. It is 
difficult to say whether this new principle of order was merely the 
result of a “book-keeper mentality" of an ancestor of the present 


58 ନ my opinion a further reason for an early dating of the Sk IV is the fact that it 
suddenly ends after the enumeration of the 44 KeSaris with the hint: "Total number of 
these Kesaris 44 rulers; this time of rule (was) 1823 years, nine months, 19 days; this is 
the complete Somavam$a" (gde e kesari 44 pata, e rajakale barsa 1623/9/19, e 
somabarmSsa sampurnna.). The source of this obvious interpolation probably is not the 
Sk I, which also mentions after the enumeration of 44 Kesaris "gae kesaripata 44 raja 
hoi” (p. 17), but the Rbh I, where also the unintelligible number of 1823 years is 
mentioned: "gae kesart pa 449 laku bhogaka\e va 1823/9/19 dina* (p. 21). The number 
of 449 Kesar in the Rbh I instead of 44 is surely a mistake of print or tradition. 
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Deula Karana. But it is certain that all the later chronicles took 
over this transposition of the genealogy of the Gangas. 

The list of landholdings of the Sk may have influenced the later 
chronicles - at least indirectly - in other respects. The list mentions 
only one land donation by Codaganga and two by Viragangadeva. 
On the one hand, this obviously wrong dif ferentiation between two 
"Gangadevas" may be the reason for the wrong distinction between 
Codaganga and his (alleged) successor (which occurs in several 
chronicles, e.g. "Gangesvar" in Rbh I). Even more important is the 
strikingly small number of land donations by Codaganga. If this 
information in the Sk III is correct, a plausible explanation could 
be that Codaganga only began to build the Jagannatha Temple in 
his old age,” after a reign of more than 60 years, and thus 
probably concentrated all available means on this project. In 
addition, land donations to a temple during the initial phase of 
construction might have been quite unusual. In any case, the dif- 
ference between the land donations of Codaganga and that of later 
kings is enormous, especially if we take into account the long list 
of more than one hundred villages donated by King Anangabhima 
(Sk III, p. 110-120), although this great number of donations by 
Anangabhima may be traced back to another possible book- 
keeping mistake. While the genealogy Sk IV (and also all the 
other chronicles) differentiate correctly between two kings named 
Anangabhima (the historical A. II and A. III), the list of land 
donations of the Sk refers to only one Anangabhima. Thus the 
donations of two kings of the same name are listed under one king. 
This list of landholdings compiled by the priests of Puri around 
1600 apparently influenced the estimation of the fame and 
greatness of the kings Codaganga and Anangabhima. Who could 
blame the priests for measuring the greatness of a king and 
especially his role in the Jagannatha cult by the number of his land 
donations? Moreover taking into account what Jivadeva said 
concerning Codaganga as a Tantrist, it is quite possible that the 
chroniclers of Puri concluded that Codaganga could not have been 
the builder of their temple, but rather that the builder was 


59 1H. von Stietencron, The Date of the Jagannatha Temple: Literary Sources 
Reconsidered, in: Sidelights on the History and Culture of Orissa, ed. by M.N. Das, 
Cuttack 1978. 
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Anangabhima (III). Until now the possible reasons for this 
overrating of Anangabhima have been seen in his building of a 
further Jagannatha Temple at Cuttack and his ritual dedication of 
the empire to Jagannatha,® but it is possible that the list of land 
donations of the Sk also played an important role in the revaluation 
of Anangabhima at the expense of Codaganga. 

The regrouping of the four Narasimhas and Bhanudevas was just 
the beginning of a series of further alterations, which led to a 
gradual change of the genealogies of the Kefari- and Ganga- 
dynasties. One decisive change happened in the first detailed 
chronicle of the Sevakarmani. This text no longer mentions only 
the 24 KeSaris (analogous to the 24 mythical predecessors of the 
Ganga praésasti), but lists a total of 44 members of this dynasty (Sk 
I, pp. 19-26). As far as I know, no archetype of this considerable 
“inflation” from 24 to 44 kings exists. But B.K. Rath shows that in 
the extended gencalogical lists of the Kesaris five names originate 
from the Oriya Mahabharata of Sarala Das.’ By this extension of 
the genealogy of the Kesaris it may have been intended to extend 
the "history" of Orissa to the great, legendary all-Indian king 
Vikramaditya and to connect the earliest “history” of the Jagan- 
natha Cult in Puri with him. After the mythical origin of Jagan- 
natha had been described in the legend of Indradyumna®® at the 
beginning of the Sevakarmani, it was now the "historical" Vikra- 


69 See above the article on Anangabhima III. 


isk Rath, Cultural History of Orissa (A.D. 885-1100), Delhi 1983; sec especially part 
7: "Madala Panji and the Kesari Kings” (pp. 139-152). Rath enumerates the following 
Kesaris: Candrakesari, Vira Kesari, Narakesari, Pracanda Kesari and Padma Kesari and 
then explains: "The first three of these names are stated in (Saraja’s) Mahabharata as 
three of the five sons of Draupadi. Padma Kesar has been referred to in connection 
with the kings who had attended the Svayamvara of Draupadi and Uttara. Pracandga 
Kesar is mentioned as an ancestor of the wrestler who fought with Bhima” (p. 149). 
In the Sk I which mentions 44 KeéSaris, only two of these Mahabharata heroes are 
transformed into Kesaris (Pracanda and Padma Ke$sani), while in the Rbh I also by 
omission of three other "Kesaris" the three sons of Draupadi had been integrated into 
the list. This is a good example for the steplike "construction" of the genealogies in such 
chronictes. 


62 ନ Geib, op. cit. 
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maditya who defeated a Yavana king of the Saka tribe,” intro- 
duced the Saka era ("sakabda paniji", p. 19) and erected the statue 
of Jagannatha on the Nilagiri at Puri. After a flood catastrophe in 
Puri, the statue of Jagannatha was taken to Sonpur in western 
Orissa, where it stayed during a "kingless" ("arajaka") time lasting 
one hundred years. Yayati Kesari, the founder of the Kesari 
Dynasty, overcame this chaos and reclaimed the statue. After a 
grand Nabakalebara ritual for the renewal of this statue Yayati 
restored the cult in Puri and for this rcason was praised as a 
"Second Indradyumna" (dvitiya Indradyumna, p. 24). In spite of the 
undeniable "merits" of this chronicle in connecting the Jagannatha 
cult with the all-Indian legendary history it contains distinct mis- 
takes (as for example the connection of Vikramaditya with the 
Saka-era and not with the Vikrama era), some of which have been 
corrected again by the later chroniclers of Puri. But the extension 
of the number of the KeSsari kings to 44 members of this dynasty 
was retained by all chroniclers in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
The chronicle Sk I might have contributed in another way quite 
decisively to the final establishment of the "Puri genealogy" of the 
Ganga dynasty. As already mentioned, Sk I ends with Ananga- 
bhima and a detailed description of his great deeds for the cult of 
Jagannatha. According to this chronicle the number of his prede- 
cessors is six, beginning with Codaganga (here: Kujangadeva). It 
is stated explicitly: "....altogether (the number of) Gangavamsa 
rulers (is) six" ("gde gangavamSa pata 6”, p. 33). Further Ganga kings 
are not mentioned in this chronicle, for after Anangabhima’s deeds 
there follows the list of land donations (Sk III), which again begins 
with the Ke8saris and the early Gangas. This number of six early 
Ganga kings given in the Sk I seems to have directly influenced 
the extension of the historical number of 15 Gangas to 18 members 
of this dynasty. As we have already seen, the number of 18 Gangas 
(with the exception of the early genealogy Sk IV) is firmly 
established in all later Chronicles of Puri. This number most likely 
had its origin in the example of the total of 18 historical Ganga 
kings as known from the Ganga prasastis. These prasastis mention, 
in addition to the 15 historical Ganga kings ruling central Orissa, 


63 D.C. Sircar, Ancient Malwa and the Vikramaditya Tradition, Delhi 1962. 
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the three historical ancestors of Codaganga from Kalinga. As these 
ancestors of Codaganga from distant Kalinga were, it appears, 
unimportant to the priests of Puri, the "Puri genealogy" begins only 
with Codaganga. In the later chronicles the list of the four 
historical Narasimhadevas and Bhanudevas was extended by two 
further kings with respectively the same name, thus gaining four 
"new" kings. The list of land donations (Sk III) had been the model 
of the genealogical classification as it arranged "en bloc" the four 
Narasimhas and Bhanudevas. Combining this pattern with the hint 
in the Sk I to "altogether six rulers of the Gangavaméa", in the later 
chronicles (as for example in the Rbh I) the altogether 18 Gangas 
were divided into three blocks of respectively six Ganga, Narsimha 
and Bhanudeva kings, whose years of reign were even added up 
separately. As in the case of the list of land donations (Sk III), the 
later chronicles mention only one Anangabhima instead of two, 
thus reducing the number of 19 kings (15 + 4 "new" N. and Bh.) 
to the required number of 18 kings. 


XxX 


The gradual extension of the genealogies of the Kesar and 
Ganga dynasties came to a completion in the fully developed Oriya 
chronicles. Rbh I, published by A.B. Mahanti, is by far the most 
important among them. These chronicles reflect the increasing 
influence of the political development in Orissa under the Khurda 
dynasty. While the reconstruction of early Orissian history in the 
earliest genealogy and chronicle of the Sevakarmani (Sk IV and Sk 
I) appears to have been guided mainly by the interests of Puri’s 
priests and their Jagannatha cult, the later Chronicles of Puri came 
under strong influence of the Khurda dynasty. This development 
might have begun when the early history of Orissa, as recon- 
structed by Puri’s priests, had to be continved with Khurda’s 
history after Ramacandra of Khurda had revived the cult in Puri 
in 1590. So far it cannot be fully clarified, when the continuation 
of the Sk I and related earlier chronicles and their connection with 
Ramacandra and his successors started. G.N. Dash is of the opinion 
that the writing of Khurda’s contemporary history most likely did 
not begin under Ramacandra but under Narasimbhadeva (1623- 
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1647). Whenever the continuation of historical writing of Puri 
during the Khurda period began, it was strongly influenced by the 
Khurda dynasty and its "need of legitimation". This influence is by 
no means traceable only in that part of the chronicle dealing with 
the Jagannatha cult under the Khurda dynasty from the late 16th 
up to the early 19th century. The depiction of early Orissan history 
as known from the Sevakarmani has also been revised in several 
cases in the interest of the Khurda dynasty as shown in the 
following example. 

The most important event of the lcgendary carly history of the 
Jagannatha cult is its revival by Yayati Kesari. As already men- 
tioned, this revival according to Sk I was preceded by the follow- 
ing events: the battle of Vikramaditya against an alien Saka king, 
the erection of Jagannatha’s statue on the "Blue Hill" of Puri, a 
flood in Puri and the securing of Jagannatha in western Orissa. 
After a century without a king, Yayati brought Jagannatha back 
to Puri, performed a Nabakalebara festival and was thereafter 
revered as "Second Indradyumna" for his great act. Against this 
early representation of the cult revival by Yayati Ke8sari in the Sk 
I, the Rbh I contains a strikingly different story. In the Sk I 
Vikramaditya ("Vikramjit") held the important position of the last 
king of the 16 rulers of the Kaliyuga and renewed the Jagannatha 
cult. But in the Rbh I he was relegated to number 10. He rcigned 
for 135 years” but had no connection with the Jagannatha cult. 
After three further kings Sobhana Deva (No. 14) followed. He was 
attacked by Raktabahu, the "Mugula General of the Pati§a of Dili" 
(No. 15), and had to escape with the mirti of Jagannatha to 
western Orissa. Meanwhile the coastland was struck by a disastrous 
flood. After 96 years Candrakaradeva (No. 16) succeeded to the 
throne for 13 years until the "Mugula” finally ruled Orissa for 35 
years. During these 144 years Jagannatha was kept hidden near 


64 For details sce G.N. Dash, Madala Panji: Eka Tippani, in: Dagara, vol 24, 12 (1961). 


65 In the Sk IV still any allusion to Vikramaditya and a "forcign" invasion is missing. 
According to Sk I Vikramaditya ruled for 100 years after the killing of Saka Yavana (p. 
18 f.). In the Rbh I Vikramaditya ruled a long time before Raktabahu, Here the very 
skillful lengthening of his ruling period to 135 years, which now exactly corresponds to 
the difference of 135 years between the Vikrama era (57 B.C.) and the Saka cra (78 
A.D.), is interesting. 
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Sonpur until Yayati Kefsari discovered him, brought him back to 
Puri and built a temple for him (Rbh I, p. 4 f.). 

The Rbh I contains several characteristic deviations from the 
Sk I which point to a revision of this "history" at the behest of the 
Khurda dynasty and its founder Ramacandra I. Thus Vikramaditya 
is pushed back into the far past and deprived of any function in 
the Jagannatha cult. Not until his fourth successor, Sobhanadeva, 
is there an attack by a foreign ruler. However, this is no longer a 
Yavana of the Saka tribe but the "Mugala" General Raktabahu 
from Dili. K.C. Panigrahi has pointed out already that this 
Raktabahu invasion may be a faint reminiscence of an invasion by 
the Rastrakutas in the early 9th century and that the 144 years 
lasting absence of Jagannatha corresponds to the nearly identical 
temporal distance between this Rastrakuta invasion and the 
conquest of coastal Orissa by Yayati I and his construction of the 
first Jagannatha Temple in the middle of the 10th century. 
Equally important in this context is that several other details in the 
later versions of the Chronicles seem to have a direct relation to 
the early Khurda dynasty. Thus on the one hand the legendary his- 
tory of Yayati is more closely adjusted to the history of Rama- 
candra, and on the other hand specific characteristics of the cult 
hero Yayati are transmitted to Ramacandra. Especially striking in 
this connection is that 35 years of "Mugala" rule preceded the 
accession of the throne by Yayati and that he renewed the cult in 
Puri not immediately after the accession, but in his 13th anka (Rbh 
I, p. 5 f.). These 35 years of legendary "Mugala rule" correspond 
nearly exactly to the temporal distance between the destruction of 
the Gajapati empire in 1568 and the recognition of Ramacandra 
of Khurda in 1592 by the Rajput Gencral Mansingh and the 
Mughal emperor Akbar.” And as in the case of Ramacandra who 
was not able to renew the Jagannatha cult of Puri until several 


66 K.C. Panigrahi, Clwonology of the Bhauma-Karas and the Somavamsis of Orissa, 
Bhopal 1961, p. 26 f. Panigrahi furthermore sces a connection between the king 
Sobhana Deva of the chronicles, who was attacked by Raktabahu, and the Bhaumakara 
king Subhakara Deva I, who reigned in the beginning of the 9th century, when the 
Rastrakiita king Govinda III attacked Orissa. 


67 4kbarn@ma by Abii'l-Fazl, iranslated by H. Beveridge, 3 vol., Calcutta 1921, p. 967 
f. 
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years had passed (11th anka) since his accession, the Rbh I reports 
that in the case of Yayati, too, several years elapsed until this work 
took place (in the 13th anka). Furthermore, another revealing 
rewriting of the history took place. In the early representation of 
the Sk I it is said that Yayati had celebrated a Nabakalebara ritual 
and therefore had been praised as the "Second Indradyumna" after 
the renewal of the cult. In the later version of Rbh I such merits 
are no longer ascribed to Yayati, but to Ramacandra of Khurda. 
The intention of this rewriting of the legendary history of the 
Jagannatha cult in the Rbh I is obvious: A chronicle has space only 
for one "Second Indradyumna"! In the later Chronicles of Puri this 
position is ascribed to Ramacandra of Khurda, the celebrated 
renewer of the cult, who renewed the work of the mythical cult 
hero Indradyumna. 


XI 


The process of rewriting the early history of Orissa in the 
Chronicles of Puri culminated in the Sanskrit chronicle of 1820/21, 
of which two copies, the OdradeSarajavamSavalr and the Kafakaraja- 
varnSavalr exist. In comparison with the Oriya chronicles two 
characteristics of the Sanskrit chronicle are particularly striking in 
regard to the "reconstruction" of the early history of Orissa. These 
are first a further distinct systemization of the genealogies of 
Orissa’s early dynasties and second the conversion of the chrono- 
logy of all kings of Orissa from mere anka years of reign into the 
Saka chronology. 

According to the holy number of 18 Ganga kings of the Oriya 
chronicles, the number of the early mythical kings of the Kaliyuga 
(compared with the 16 kings of the Rbh I) had now also risen to 
18 (KRV, p. 1 f.). Of special importance is the fact that the 
genealogy of the KeSsari kings was aligned to this holy number 18, 
as their number was reduced from 44 in the Rbh If to 36 in the 
KRV. Moreover, this number of 36 Kesari kings in the KRY is 
explained aethiologically by a legend. Already in the Rbh I (p. 22) 

‘it is said that Codaganga, after having been proclaimed king of 
Orissa, ate by the order of a Tantric woman 18 bananas from her 
garden. But the Rbh I does not connect explicitely this number 
with the members of the Ganga dynasty founded by Codaganga. 
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Such a direct connection between the number of bananas eaten 
and the members of a dynasty is established in the KRV in 
connection with the KeSsari dynasty. It relates that a widowed 
Brahmin woman worshipped the god Siva Bhairangesvara at the 
Dhauli hill (near Bhubaneswar) and asked him for a son. After a 
love-affair with Siva he granted her a boon, and so she asked for 
a "ruler-son". When Siva promised her that the dynasty of her son 
would have as many members as the number of bananas she would 
be able to eat from her garden, she ate altogether 36 bananas 
(KRV, p. 5 f.). 

After this "correction" of the genealogies of the early dynasties, 
the following order of rulers and dynasties appeared in the late 
Sanskrit chronicle: 

18 mythical kings 

36 Kesaris 

18 Gangas 

3 Suryavamé§is 

6 successors of the SiryavamsSis until the fall in 1568 and 

12 "independent" Khurda kings. 

In addition to this are mentioned: 2 kings at the time of the 
Raktabahu invasion after the 18 mythical kings, 2 sons of Prata- 
parudra, the last great Suryavams$i, who were killed after a short 
time, 2 Khurda kings, whose rulership ended during the British 
rule of Orissa. 

From this results a strange "gencalogical rhythm" of doubling or 
halving the number of members of Orissa’s dynasties. In the group 
of the first three dynasties, the mythical kings, the Kesaris and the 
Gangas, we find a relation of 1:2:1, whereas in the following group 
of the SuryavamSis, their successors and the Khurda kings there is 
a relation of 1:2:4. 

The degrec of the systemization of Orissa’s history by the author 
of the Sanskrit chronicle becomes clear when one takes into con- 
sideration the fact that it was him who wrote the only chronicle in 
which the common chronological order of anka years was replaced 
by the Saka era. The Rbh III genealogy did already a lot of 
preparatory work, because it includes Saka-dates of all kings from 
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the 44 Kefsar1 kings to the beginning of the 19th century.® The 
KRV faithfully adopts all these dates, although as regards the 
Kesari dynasty it had partly to invent a new chronology because of 
the reduction of the number of its members from 44 to 36, in order 
to keep the total number of years of this dynasty as given in the 
Rbh III (from $. 394 to §. 1054). But at the same time the KRV 
leads the Saka era beyond the Kesaris up to Vikramanka (= Vikra- 
maditya). According to the KRV (Pp. 1 £.) he killed the Saka king 
Salivahana before his own death in the Kaliyuga year 3179 (=78 
A.D.), when the Saka era began. Because also in the KRV the 
number of 135 years of reign for Vikramaditya is adopted from the 
Rbh I, the interval of 135 years between the Vikrama era (57 B.C.) 
and the Saka-era (78 A.D.) is skillfully bridged. The beginnings of 
the legendary history of Orissa is thus, by means of a chronological 
reconstruction, linked with the the historical all-Indian calendar. 


XII 


If we now try to draw some conclusions, we get the following 
picture. One result of the examination was that the Temple 
Chronicle of Puri written around 1600 had no direct predecessors. 
Until today no earlier VamSavalis or Rajanucaritas of a single or 
several dynasties of Orissa are known which could have formed the 
models for the Chronicles of Puri. Furthermore, no indications 
exist as yet that Persian chronicles, which in the time of the 
Mughals played an important role, have to be regarded as a model 
or even source for Puri’s Chronicles. The same is true for other 
possible foreign influences, as for example from the Buranjis of 
Assam or contemporary South Indian works,” though such 


3 Tne question when the "Sakabdaization" took place in the Chronicles of Puri is not 
yet sufficiently answered. But it scems to be sure that the Saka chronology of the 
history of Orissa had not been used by the early chroniclers of the Sk and also was not 
used in later chronicles, as e.g. the Rbh I and Rbh 11 which were continued to the carly 
British time. For this reason it is by no means sure whether the Saka chronology of the 
Robh III is really substantially older than that one of the KRV of the early 19th century. 


6 D.C. Sircar correctly stressed that "the Madajapanji is of exactly the same nature as 
South Indian temple chronicles like the Maduraittalavarajaru and Srirangankoyilo]ugu", 
but secs no reason to assume direct influences of these works on the chronicles of Puri. 
Sircar, op. cit. (footnote 49), p. 9. 
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influences should not be excluded. But our analysis shows that the 
view of history and the contents of Puri’s Chronicles (especially 
concerning the representation of the early history) can be largely, 
if not exclusively, explained and derived from the sources men- 
tioned at the beginning. As regards the mythical-legendary 
accounts these were especially the genealogies of the classical "all- 
Indian" epics and Puranas and their Oriya versions and temple 
Mahatmyas from Orissa. Concerning the early historical period, the 
most important sources were the prafsastis of the inscriptions of the 
Ganga dynasty, (most likely) oral traditions dealing with the as yet 
not forgotten great Siuryavamé§is and their successors, comprehen- 
sive lists of dynastic land donations, and genealogical traditions of 
priest families which had been connected with the royal dynasties 
of Orissa for centuries. Even if it is not possible to trace the 
sources of all details concerning the contents of the early history 
of Orissa in the Chronicles of Puri, the explanations above show 
how closely Puri’s Chronicles were connected with these sources. 

Our findings concerning the sources of Puri’s Chronicles and 
their inclusion into these Chronicles and their constant rewriting 
again confirm the alrcady sufficiently known opinion that the 
Chronicles of Puri can only to a certain extent be considered as 
works of genuine historical writing with the intention to transmit 
objective historical knowledge. It is more important to realize that 
the lack of historicity of Puri’s Chronicles is by no means only 
based on a lack of knowledge of the past, but in many cases a 
consequence of the Chronicle’s social and political function. It 
became obvious that the Chronicles of Puri developed from a 
constant process of reconstnuction of the past with the purpose of 
safeguarding or even renewing the present. Tasks like the securing 
of the landed property of a temple or the interest of legitimacy of 
a new dynasty played a decisive role. As similar problems certainly 
had existed in former times, these facts alone do not explain 
sufficiently the sudden rise of historical writing in Puri around 
1600. What was fundamentally different in Orissa around 1600 in 
comparison with former times and their problems, was the already 
mentioned depth of the crisis following the collapse of Hindu 
kingship and the "national cult" of Orissa in 1568. When after a 
18-year ardjaka Raja Ramacandra of Khurda succeeded in founding 
a local successor dynasty of the former "imperial Gajapatis" and in 
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renewing the Jagannatha Cult first in Khurda and then even in 
Puri, there must have been a strong need or even a necessity to 
renew the "broken continuance” by a reconstruction of the past. 
This was the situation when a specific form of "dynastic temple 
chronicle" developed in Puri. 

The dynastic history has partly been reconstructed from dynastic 
prasastis. But the conciousness of a historic continuance and the 
idea of a comprehensive history of Orissa, combining several 
successive dynasties, developed from the sacerdotal sphere of 
Orissa’s culture. The idea of a continuous history of Orissa is in 
fact the projection of the history of the Jagannatha Temple and of 
those events which took place in connection with the god Jagan- 
natha and his "Great Temple" in Puri. It is their history which the 
Chronicles trace back via all historical and legendary dynasties to 
the mythological origins of Orissa’s history. The main sources for 
the construction of such a continuous chronology were the 
comprehensive and chronological lists of royal land donations to 
the Jagannatha Temple and the chronicle of a priestly family and 
their services under four dynasties of Orissa rather than the 
genealogies of a ruling dynasty. Royal interest in legitimation of 
political power through historiography apparently was only of 
secondary importance. 

Hence in Orissa it was the hierocratical power of Puri, as person- 
ified by the priests, the temple and the landholdings of both rather 
than the holder of political power, whose vested interests were 
based on a historical “{rans-dynastic" continuity of historiography. 
The historiographical interest of Hindu dynasties and their court 
poets was restricted to the foundation and the glory of their own 
dynasty only. So the history of their predecessors had to give way 
to the mythical-legendary "prehistory" of the ruling dynasty. Quite 
different were historical interests and consciousness of the hiero- 
cratical power, which disregarded thesc dynastical borders, if their 
own ritual and socio-economic interests were involved.” The world 
view of royal prasastis and caritam works therefore may have been 


70 The origins of the Pali chronicles of Sri Lanka may have to be scen in similar 
connections. For a different view sec H. Bechert, Zum Ursprung der Geschichtsschrei- 
bung im indischen Kulturbereich, in: Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Go6uingen, 1. Philolog.-Hist. Kl., (1969) No.2, pp. 35-58. 
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more of an obstacle to a continuous and comprehensive "trans- 
dynastic" historical writing than the cyclical view of life operating 
in world ages which could easily accomodate various dynasties, 
both contemporary and preceding.” 


1 In this regard the Puranic rajavamSanucarita genealogies are an excellent example. 
Embedded in a cyclic world view, they contain the genealogies of dozens of dynasties 
ruling over more than seven hundred years. (F.E. Pargiter, The Purana Text of the 
Dynasties of the Kali Age, London 1913.) 
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FUNCTIONAL INTERPRETATION OF A 
SOUTH INDIAN MAHATMYA. 
The Legend of Hiranyavarman 
and the Life of the Cola King Kulottunga I! 


C.C. Berg, Professor of Indonesian and Australasian languages 
at the University of Leiden, has subjected early Javanese historio- 
graphy to a thorough critical analysis. Regarding the credibility of 
certain historical sources he arrived at conclusions which challenge 
in important points the prevalent notion of early and medieval 
Indonesian history. The reason for some of the earlier misinterpre- 
tations is the fact that in Berg’s opinion the "optative character"? 
of innumerable Javanese texts, which he elsewhere terms as 
"wishful writing")? has not yet been adequately taken into con- 
sideration in the Indian context. 

The faith in the power of the magic of word and script, so deep- 
rooted particularly in Java, provided to Berg the starting point for 
his critical assessment of the sources of Javanese history. In this 
world of magical conceptions of the "old Javanese society, the 
priest applied his power or the power of the solemnly spoken word 
in order to steer with it the destiny of his master, the king. He 
composed a poem in which he depicted how he envisaged the fate 
of his king. The fate of the king was not directly revealed, but 
only referred to allegorically by choosing a story from the holy 
Indian literature which would more or less suit the occasion in 
which and for which the sacred ceremony was being performed". 


1 The article was originally published in German. It was translated by Bernhard Fell, 
Trivandrum. 


2 cc. Berg, Javanese Historiography - A Synopsis of its Evolution, in: Historians of 
South-East Asia, ed. by D.G.E. Hall, London 1961, p. 16. 


3 c.c. Berg, Javanische Geschichtsschreibung, in: Saeculum, 7 (1956) 172. 


4 ibid, p. 171. 
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In Berg’s opinion, therefore, for the reconstruction of Javanese 
history it is not enough just to read a text and take the details 
which appear suitable for the reconstruction. The main question 
must always be: "Why did the man write his book, and why did he 
write it thus?” If a historian, while writing Indonesian history, 
depends only on a literal interpretation of available sources, the 
inevitable result would be that the picture which he reconstructs 
from these sources corresponds exactly to the picture of the past 
"that some ancient priests have wanted us to believe in",° for "a 
priestly doctrine is likely to invert a prevailing picture of the 
present".’ 

The results of the new interpretation of the Javanese sources by 
Berg appear, in the meantime, to have been largely accepted by 
historians of Indonesia.’ But his method, which he himself terms as 
that of a "functional interpretation")? appears to have found less 
acceptance. 

In the following discussion a "functional interpretation" is given 
of a South Indian legend which is included in the Sanskrit Cidam- 
baramahatmya (= Cm), the collection of legends on Chidambaram, 
the most important Saivite temple town of South India. This may 
serve to show that Berg’s method - even if with a restriction which 
will be dealt with briefly in the conclusions - may be applied also 
to certain Indian texts and can contribute decisively to their 
historical interpretation. 

Like Chidambaram, nearly all important places of pilgrimage 
(irtha) in India can boast of collections of legends and hymns 
which are known by the name mdahatmya. As the name itself 


5 CC. Berg (1961) p. 18. 


§ ibid, p. 17. 


7 C.C. Berg, The Javanese Picture of ithe Past, in: An Introduction to Indonesian 
Historiography, ed. by Soedjaimoko, Ithaca 1965, p. 1. 


8 sce e.g. Coeds’ comments on Berg's theories in: G. Coedes, The Indianized States in 
Southeast Asia, Honolulu 1968, p. 344 f, note 145. 


9 C.C. Berg (1961), p. 17. 
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indicates,’ ° a mahatmya depicts a glorification of the greatness and 
holiness of the place whose name it carries. Occasionally the 
mahatmyas form collections of different legends of a particular 
divinity (e.g. the famous Devi Mahatmya) or several places of 
pilgrimage of a particular region are praised. But the specific 
peculiarity of a mahatmya is that for the most part in it the deeds 
of the presiding deity of one holy place are described. This 
characteristic of the mahatmyas is in keeping with the bhakti cult 
of venerating a particular emanation or incarnation of Hindu deity 
at a particular place.!! With the great number of Hindu gods and 
in view of the countless holy places in India it is quite obvious that 
the mahatmya of a place of pilgrimage acquires a decisive role in 
proclaiming and propagating the holiness of that place. This 
proclamation takes mostly the form of legends, but occasionally is 
also made through philosophical speculations on the holiness of a 
place.!? The following exposition will point to a further aspect of 
the mahatmyas which has been largely ignored so far: to the 
disputes carried on in them between the priests of a temple (ksetra) 
and the wielders of political power (ksatra). 

The Saivite legends of Chidambaram have their origin in the 
great epoch of South Indian history under the Pallavas and the 
C6las (c. 600 to 1250 A.D.). However, the Tamil folk legends of 
the 7th to the 9th centuries A.D., in which the lifes and deed of 
the great Saivite Nayanars in Chidambaram are glorified, did not 


10 Monier-Williams: "magnanimity, majesty, dignity etc.” 


11 In variation of Max Miller's famous term henotheism, the Soviet Dravidist 
Pyatigorskiy coined the expression henolocotheism for the described phenomenon of the 
specifically South Indian bhakti religiosity. 


12 An excellent example is provided by the philosophical meaning of Pundarikapura, 
"the Lotus City", another name of Chidambaram. In its explanation of this name the 
Cm combines the Upanigad teachings of the unity of Atman and Brahman taking place 
in the lotus heart of the body and micro-macrocosmic speculations of the magical 
identity of the human body and the earth. As Chidambaram forms the heart of the 
earth, the bhakta attains the redeeming union with Siva in Chidambaram while having 
a darfan of Siva’s Ananda Tandava in the Citsabha, the innermost lotus of Chidamba- 
ram, the "Lotus City" (= Pundarikapura, Cm, XV, 18-39). See H. Kulke, Cidambara- 
mdahatmya. Eine Untersuchung der religionsgeschichtlichen und historischen Hintergriinde 
fir die Entstehung der Tradition einer siidindischen Tempelstadt, Wiesbaden 1970, pp- 
136-145. 
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gain entry into the Sanskrit Cm. Instead, the Cm represents a 
compendium of new legends of the mythical origin of the temple 
city of Chidambaram and its famous cosmic ananda tandava dance 
of Siva. The date of their final compilation appears to be the early 
12th century. The ananda tandava dance of Siva and its first 

performance in Chidambaram is the focal point of these new 
Hi This cult cannot be traced before the 10th c. A.D. From 
Chidambaram as the centre of this cult, this new dance form of 
Siva spread in South India to such an extent that its sculpture, 
which Ananda Coomaraswamy has described in his famous essay 
"The Dance of Siva", is now considered one of the most famous 
symbols of entire Hinduism. 

The.,Cm depicts in 26 adhyayas, each of about 50 $lokas, the 
legendary story of Chidambaram. After the introductory chapters 
(I - V) it begins with the coming of the Rsi Vyaghrapada to 
Chidambaram where he worshipped a Linga at Sivaganga, the holy 
lake of Chidambaram (VI - X). Then after a long legend of the 
mythical sage, there follows the description of the arrival of Siva 
in Chidambaram where for the first time the god performs his 
cosmic dance, the ananda tandava (XI - XVIII). Subsequently in 
the last section of the mahatmya we find a description of the visit 
of the legendary king Hiranyavarman who, in gratitude for his 
healing of leprosy in the Sivaganga, settles 3000 Brabmins in 
Chidambaram, gets the temples of Chidambaram constructed and 
then holds the first great temple festival. 

While in the first two sections we come’ across only legendary 
holy men who elude any historical classification, * in Hiranyavar- 
man we meet with a figure whose legendary story is full of vague 
allusions to a historical situation. Most relevant in this regard is the 
handing over of a tiger banner to Hiranyavarman by Vyaghrapada. 
As was well-known to all interested contemporaries of the author 


13 Government Manuscript Library Madras, Ms. D. 19347 and Ms. R 7632; all 
quotations from D 19347. 


14 Patafijali, who, besides Vyaghrapada and Hiranyavarman, is one of three great cult 
heros of Chidambaram, is identified by traditional scholars with the famous grammarian 
and with the no less weil known author of the Yogasitras, both of whom bear this 
name. Equating these two is as untenable (E. Frauwallner, Geschichte der indischen 
Philosophie, vol. I, Salzburg 1953, p. 285) as their identification with the Patafijali of Cm. 
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of our legend, the tiger flag represented the royal symbol of the 
Colas. Due to its clear reflection of historical events, the Hiranya- 
varman legend is particularly well-suited for elucidating certain 
aspects of the evolution and the transformation of a South Indian 
temple legend. 

The twenty-fifth adhyaya contains a detailed description of the 
magnificent construction of Chidambaram by King Hiranyavarman 
which in the historical context can only be understood as a 
renovation. On the basis of his extensive investigations in Chidam- 
baram, Harle had come to the important conclusion: "The vast 
majority of the older buildings which arc still standing in the 
temple belong, without much doubt, to the time of Kulottunga I 
(1070 - 1118) and his immediate successors, for whose building 
activity there is fortunately a good deal of evidence."” The oldest 
inscription of Chidambaram preserved in situ likewise derives from 
Kulottunga 1.36 After this inscription there exists an uninterrupted 
series of inscriptions from Kulottunga and his successors. The art 
historical and epigraphical sources in Chidambaram, therefore, rule 
out any basic re-shaping of Chidambaram after Kulottunga 1. 
Certain particulars about the buildings allegedly erected by 
Hiranyavarman in Chidambaram, like gateway-towers (gopura, 
XXV, 34) and enclosing fortifications (XXV, 33) of the entire 
temple lay-out rule out any period before c. 1000 A.D. for art 
historical reasons, since such constructions came to be included in 
the temple architecture of South India only since the eleventh 
century. 

If we consider the eleventh century as a likely period of origin 
of the Hiranyavarman legend, then the first half of the eleventh 
century is straightaway excluded because of the numerous refer- 
ences in the legend to a critical situation in the kingdom of 


D J.C. Harle, Temple Gateways of South India. The Architecture and Iconography of the 
Chidambaram Gopuras, Oxford 1963, p. 31. 


16 ARE, 119/1888. See also S.R. Balasubrahmanyan, The Oldest Chidambaram 
Inscriptions, in: Journal of the Annamalai University, 12 (1943) 106-118 and 13 (1944) 
55-91. 

17 Harte, op.cit., p. 16 f. 
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Hiranyavarman.’° This period represents the zenith of the power 
of the Cdla empire under Rajaraja I (985-1014) and Rajendra I 
(1012-1044), a period in which the first monumental imperial temple 
of the C6]as arose and in which the army and the navy of this 
dynasty advanced to Bengal and even South East Asia. The 
repeated stress of the mahatmya on politically troubled times 
applies in the eleventh century only to the year 1070. After the 
death of the C6]a king Virarajendra in the beginning of the year 
1070,!° the Western Calukya ruler Vikramaditya VI succeeded in 
penetrating with an army deep into the Cola empire and to get his 
favourite, the Cola prince Adhirajendra, crowned as the new Co6la 
king in the capital Gangaikondacholapuram. But a few weeks later 
the Eastern Calukya, Rajendra II (later Kulottunga I), managed 
to ascend the C6la throne under circumstances not yet fully under- 
stood. The fact that in both cases outside powers intervened is 
unique in the history of the imperial C6las of the eleventh century. 
The fight which preceded the crowning of Adhirajandra can 
scarcely represent the background for the Hiranyavarman legend, 
since Adhirajendra disappeared from the political stage after a few 
weeks. All the more clearly does the life of Rajendra II/Kolottun- 
ga I reveal remarkable parallels to the legend of Hiranyavarman. 

Kulottunga belonged to the Eastern Calukya dynasty of Vengi 
whose kingdom lay in the South Indian river basins of the Goda- 
vari and Krishna. The Calukyas were hereditary enemies of the 
Colas, but as a result of political events the Eastern Calukyas 
entered into close marriage alliances with them. Thus Kulottunga 
I was already more a C6la by blood than a Calukya. After the 
death of his father in 1061 Kulottunga appears to have been the 
ruler of the Eastern Calukyas as Rajendra II. But about a year 
later he was expelled from the throne by his uncle Vijayaditya VII. 
We have little reliable information on his further life till 1070 when 
he suddenly ascended the Cola throne. 


18 E.g. Cm, XXIV, S53, where Hiranyavarman is called upon by Vyaghrapada to seize 
the power: "Your father is overcome by old age. Your kingdom is without leadership. 
Seize the power!” 


19 KA. Nilakanta Sastri devotes a full chapter to the carly history of Kulottunga (KA. 
Sastri, The Colas, Madras 1955, pp. 285-300). 
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Some of the reasons will now be set forth for the strange fact 
that a ruler of a South Indian kingdom may have been admitted 
even during his lifetime into the ranks of a legendary figure of a 
famous temple. The Hiranyavarman legend begins with a detailed 
description of ancestral lineage which is traced back to the two 
sons of the sun, Manu and Yama (XX, 4-37). The sixth descendant 
of this solar dynasty (siiryavamSsa) is Hiranyavarman. His member- 
ship of the Suiryavams$a is confirmed emphatically in the legend at 
several places (e.g. XXI, 51). This striking emphasis on Hiranya- 
varman’s descent from the sun may have had a clear function with 
regard to Kulottunga I. As a Calukya, he is a scion of the I/unar 
dynasty, whereas the Colas are assigned to the solar dynasty. In 
order to free Kulottunga from the ’blemish’ of his Calukya origin, 
an ancestry was invented for Hiranyavarman/Kulottunga, which 
reaches back to Manu, the son of the sun, in order to legitimize 
Kulottunga’s sovereignty over the Cola empire. 

As a further important event, the legend describes in detail the 
adoption of Hiranyavarman by Vyaghrapada, the first priest of 
Chidambaram (XXII, 20-25). It is interesting to hear what Jaya- 
gondar, the court poet of Kulottunga, reports in his major work, 
the Kalingattupparani. There it is mentioned that the ruling C6]a 
king Virarajendra (1063-70) adopted Kulottunga as Calukya prince 
Rajendra II, as his crown prince.” But from other sources we 
know with certainty that there could not have been any adoption 
of Kulottunga as crown prince of the Cola empire. Nilakanta 
Sastri discusses in detail this claim by Jayagondar and arrives at the 
conclusion: "We have to assume that the court poet of Kulottunga 
introduced this story to give validity to Kulottunga’s title to the 
C6la throne." These manipulations are supplemented by the 
inscriptions of Kulottunga in which the legitimacy or even the 
existence of his predecessor Adhirajendra (who definitely ruled a 
few weeks before him) is called in question.®® This deliberate 


29 Sastri, op.cit., p. 293. 
21 jbid., p. 297. 


22 ibid., p. 294: (To) "cast doubt on the legitimacy of Adhirajendra’s rule the poem and 
the inscriptions are in perfect agreement". 
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passing over of his predeccessor shows how much Kulottunga 
strove to give the impression that he was the direct and legitimate 
successor of Virarajendra. 

The Hiranyavarman legend might presumably contain another 
example to legitimize Kulottunga’s claim to be a direct descendant 
of the C6]a house. The father of Hiranyavarman is called Vikrama 
(XX, 34) and also bears the name bhagiratht-piiraparipanthin (XX, 
35). Bhagirathi is a name of the Ganga. The composite term 
bhéagiratht-piiraparipanthin might be translated® as "one, capable of 
overcoming (or circumventing) th®,Ganga river". A meaningful 
explanation of this term could be an allusion to King Rajendra’s 
campaign upto the Ganga (1022-23), which is the only historical 
event that links the C6las with the Ganga. The memory of this 
campaign which decply impressed South India was immortalized in 
the name of the new capital of Rajendra I, Gangaikondaco{apuram, 
and the great tank Gangatatakam, for the consecration of which 
Rajendra brought home holy water of the Ganga as "booty". This 
name of the new capital praised the "C6]a, who has conquered the 
Ganga" and has thus the same meaning as bhagiratht-pura-paripan- 
thin, the name of Hiranyavarman’s father. If we further take into 
consideration the fact that King Rajendra I is named likewise 
"Vikrama"™ in the Tiruvalangadu inscriptions, the name which 
Hiranyavarman’s father has in Cm (XX, 34) and that Kulottunga 
1 calls himself Rajendra Céladeva,” then it seems to be quite 
likely that it was the intention of the Cm to give the impression of 
an "adoption" of Kulottunga by the Cola court under his maternal 


23 Paripanthin occurs twice more in Cm. Once (XIII, 48) Siva is addrcessd as 
nirghataparipanthin which can only be understood in the sense of "one who prevents 
destruction". Another time the facial complexion of Siva during his dance is praised 
which "exceeds the (beauty of a) blooming lovely lotus flower" (praphulla-ramantyabja- 
paripanthimukhacchavim, XVII, 47). 


24 Sastri, op.cit., p. 206. 


35 ARE, 119/1888. 
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grandfather Rajendra 1% However, this description in the Cm 
might correspond as little to historical facts as the Jayagondar’s 
report. But both descriptions of this "adoption" reveal the same 
concern of their authors, viz. to strenghthen Kulottunga’s claim to 
the Cola throne by a fictional adoption into the Co6la family. 

By means of drawing up a genealogy upto Manu in the Hiranya- 
varman legend Kulottunga received confirmation of his member- 
ship of the solar dynasty of the Colas. The "adoption" was 
supposed to confer legitimacy on his claim of being a direct 
descendant of the great Co6las. Still more evident is the intention 
of the author of our legend to sanction Kulottunga’s sovereignty 
over the Cla empire in the above mentioned description of how 
Vyaghrapada hands over to King Hiranyavarman a tiger flag 
(vyaghra-dhvaja, XX V, 16). With this story its author abandons an 
unwritten law of these legends of only allegorically alluding to 
political events. Instead, he uses his power to advocate openly the 
cause of the ruling king by means of a legend created by him. Till 
now one was inclined to interpret the handing over of the tiger 
flag to Hiranyavarman as a surrender of the priests of Chidam- 
baram to the new power of the C6las after their victory over the 
Pallavas in the late ninth century A. D.” If, however, we see in 
Hiranyavarman the King Kulottunga I, then this handing over of 
the tiger flag must be understood just contrariwise, The priests of 
Chidambaram sanctioned the rule of a king who had recently 
assumed power by a coup d’état. This interpretation presumes that 
a struggle for succession preceded his rule. In the entire history of 
the Colas of the 10th and 11th centuries, this presumption is valid 
only for the period of Kulottunga I who became the successor of 
the last "pure" C6la, after dynastic and political disorders. Like no 
other ruler of this dynasty, Kulottunga I needed thus an additional 
legitimation of his kingship. 


26 There is likewise a parallel for this in Javagondar's Kalingattuparani where it is 
stated that the wife of Rajendra I had shouted in joy at the sight of the new-born 
Rajendra II (later Kulottunga I) that he would be capable of being a son of the sun 
dynasty and of protecting it in the future. See S.K. Aiyangar, Ancient India and South 
Indian History and Culture, 1941, vol. IH, p. 630. 


Aw, Gracfe, Legends as Mile-Stones in the History of Tamil Literature, in: Prof. P.K. 
Gode Commemoration Volume, Poona 1960, p. 14. 
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The detailed description of the pilgrimage of Hiranyavarman 
from North India to Chidambaram (XX, 50 - XXI, 39) in the 
course of which he visited numerous tirthas might be a further 
attempt to put Kulottunga’s past in a favourable light. It had 
already been mentioned in the beginning that as ruler of the 
Eastern Calukya empire Kulottunga had been expelled by his 
uncle Vijayaditya, whereupon he appears to have led quite an 
unsteady life till 1070 when he was able to capture the C6la 
throne. In a later inscription he announced to one of his sons that, 
while he was still the ruler of Vengi, he had embarked on a 
campaign of world conquest. "Dear child! Earlier I have transferred 
the reins of power of the Vengi empire to the prince Vijayaditya, 
my paternal uncle, for I was desirous of carrying out a world 
conquest." In Kalingattupparani, Jayagondar also mentions a world 
conquest which Kulottunga is supposed to have undertaken,” but 
for which there is otherwise no proof. Apparently Hiranyavarman’s 
pilgrimage in the Cm as well as the Kulottunga’s "world conquest" 
in his inscription and in Jayagondar’s eulogy pursue the same aim, 
that is to lend flattering praise to Kulottunga’s unsteady and 
perhaps a little inglorious life between 1062 and 1070” and to 
reinterpret it as "pilgrimage" or "world conquest". 

The list of the "politically" conditioned details of our legend can 
be considerably extended. Two more examples suffice to confirm 
what has already been said. With an almost stereotyped repetition, 
Hiranyavarman’s rightful claim to the paternal throne (paitfka 
simhasana, XX V, 24) in his own (sviya) palace is emphasized in the 
legend. Such a frequent insistence is scarcely conceivable in the 


8 £7 VT, p. 339; line 14. 
29 Sastri, op.cit., p. 293. 


0 Kulottunga’s father Rajaraja Narendra dicd in 1061. In 1062 Vijayaditya might have 
taken over the rule of Vengi. 


31 According to Berg (1956, p. 174), the story of the twelve years sojourn of the 
Javanese King Airlangga (1016-1049) with the forest hermits (which usually is taken as 
an established historical fact) had similarly been created with the intention of "bringing 
into circulation a theory on the extended stay of the king in the forest before he became 


the king". 
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case of a king whose legitimacy would have given no room for 
doubt to his contemporaries. Similarly conspicious as well as 
suspicious are the repeated appeals to Hiranyavarman to take up 
his legitimate rule (eg. X XII, 5-6; XXIV, 53). In the case of a king 
who succeeded his father rightfully to the throne, these frequent 
admonitions would be difficult to explain." It was different, on the 
other hand, in the case of Kulottunga I whose Calukya origin 
must have been well known to his contemporaries. 

All these references given above concurrently point to an 
"optative character" (C.C. Berg) in so far as they all lay stress on 
the legitimate claim of Hiranyavarman/Kulottunga I to the Cola 
throne - just because such a claim did not exist. No rightful king 
of the Colas would have needed such a confirmation of his 
kingship. While investigating such legends and similar sources, our 
first step should therefore be to identify their “optative character", 
since otherwise we may depict a picture of the past "that some 
ancient priests have wanted us to believe in". But if on the other 
hand we are content with the mere finding that there exists a 
disparity between reality and wishful thinking, we would prevent 
a better understanding of these legends. For, their essential 
function consists in a transformation of a political claim into a new 
"legendary reality". 

We may now ask: Who were these priests who admitted Kulot- 
tunga I to the circle of their mythological founders and what 
constituted the reason for them to comply to such extent with the 
needs of a ruler? 

Skilfully interwoven into the legend of Hiranyavarman (XXIV, 
58-86) is the story of the "3000 Brahmins" whom the king Hiranya- 
varman brought from the Antarvedi country to Chidambaram on 
the advice of the priest Vyaghrapada. As is evident from an 
inscription from the period of origin of our legend,” in the South 
Indian context the term Antarvedi refers not only to the North 
Indian country between the Ganga and Yamuna, but also to the 


32 Here too, as in the note 31, the comparison with the Javanese Airlangga legend 
suggests itself. In it the king who had (illegally) attained power is said to be urged by 
the priests to take over the rule of the masterless state (Berg, 1956, p. 172 ff.) 


33 £7, IV, p. 36; Sastri (1955) p. 320. 
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land between the South Indian rivers Godavari and Krishna. It was 
exactly this area that formed the central tract of Kulottunga’s 
hereditary kingdom of Vengi. The priests whom Hiranyavarman/ 
Kulottunga settled in Chidambaram therefore might have been 
priests from his own country. 

This description of their settlement in Chidambaram may be 
based on a historical event.” For an usurper of the Cola throne 
the presence of priests owing allegiance to him in the sacred centre 
of the empire must have been of great significance. In this context 
it is informative to consider the attitude of Jatavarman Sundara 
Pandya (1251-69), the great ruler of the "later" Pandyas, who finally 
put an end to the C6éla hegemony over South India in the 
thirteenth century. Jatavarman carried out in Chidambaram deeds 
similar to those credited to the Cola kings. Thus, for example, he 

ot himself weighed against gold in order to gild the dance hall of 
Siva in Chidambaram.” Moreover an inscription at Chidambaram”® 
reports of Jatavarman’s foundation of an agrahara village for 108 
Brahmins near Chidambaram. This settling of 108 Brahmins in the 
temple city, where previously C6la kings had been crowned, might 
have had plausible reasons similar to the ones for the alleged 
settlement of "3000" by Hiranyavarman/Kulottunga which is 
reported in the Hiranyavarman legend. 

We may even look among these priests for the author of our 
legend. But his task might not have been limited to the legitima- 
tion of the rule of the king over the C6]a empire. As newcomers, 
these newly settled priests might have faced problems similar to 
those of King Kulottunga. Therefore the author attests additionally 
for himself and for the other new priests from South India’s 
Antarvedi country a legendary origin by associating their origin 
with that of the legendary king Hiranyavarman. Moreover, he 
confirms that Lord Siva himself was one of them by narrating the 


> The settling of the "3000" is not referred to in any inscription. Morcover it is certain 
that it is not traccable in the literature preceding the time of origin of our legend, 
whereas it becomes an inseparable part of the sanctity of Chidambaram after the 12th 
century (eg. in Umapati’s Kunicitanghristava, c. A.D. 1300). 


35 K_A.N. Sastri, A History of South India, Madras 1966, p. 215; see also S1/, No. 260. 
36 ARE, 277/1913. 
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story that on their arrival in Chidambaram one of the "3000" was 
missing, whereupon, to the surprise of everybody, Siva’s voice 
announces that he, Siva, was the missing one (XXIV, 74 ff). 

During the lifetime of their royal patron it might have been an 
advantage to be the favourites of the ruling king in contrast to the 
other priestly inhabitants. But soon after his death this connection 
was bound to veer increasingly round to a disadvantage in the face 
of the old guard. For, through their first priest Vyaghrapada the 
old-established priests could trace back their story upto their 
participation in the mythical primeval event of Chidambaram, the 
Ananda tandava of Siva. In contrast to them the "3000" were marked 
by the "blemish" of having been settled only very recently in 
Chidambaram by a king. 

A textual analysis of the Cm clearly proves a later attempt on 
behalf of the "3000" to "stretch back” their legendary history upto 
the appearence of Siva in Chidambaram. Through several interpo- 
lations it is skilfully "proved" that the alleged "settling" of the "3000" 
by the king had actually been a "resettlement". For this purpose 
Adhyaya XIX was concocted with the description of how Vyagh- 
rapada in fact once had sent the 3000 munis to the Ganga. There 
they had to represent the gods who had been unable to accept an 
invitation as they were observing Siva’s ananda tandava in Chidam- 
baram. This story testifies that the "3000", too, belonged to the old 
establishment of Chidambaram. In further interpolations before 
and after the description of Siva’s mythical performance of his 
ananda tandava (XVII, 9-89) it is stressed that the "3000" had 
eagerly been waiting together with Vyaghrapada for Siva’s appea- 
rence (XVII, 4-8) and that they have seen it "very clearly" (X VIII, 
1-4). However, from the original text it is clearly evident that only 
the gods, alone with Vyaghrapada and Patanijali, had been 
witnesses of the first dance of Siva in Chidambaram. 

Together with these interpolations, further highly informative 
changes were made in the text of the legend. In the original text, 
whenever the king Hiranyavarman issues an order to the 3000 
priests (eg. XX V, 52 {f.), an additional address of Vyaghrapada is 
more or less cleverly "put before" Hiranyavarman’s order (eg. 
XXV, 49-51). Thus in the altered text Vyaghrapada requests the 
king exactly what the latter then commands the 3000 munis a few 
lines later. So the impression is created that ultimately everything 
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takes place only according to the will of Vyaghrapada, the first 
priest of Chidambaram. 

We can say with considerable certainty that all these changes in 
the original text of the legend were made about a decade after the 
death of Kulottunga 1.3’ The search for the cause of this astonish- 
ing haste with which the changes in the legend of Hiranyavarman 
were made leads us back again directly to the functional aspect of 
this literary genre of medieval temple legends. 

For enunciating the claims and wishes of the priests of a temple 
and in refuting the claims of others, mahatmyas obviously played 
a decisive role. This significance of a mahbatmya is even more 
evident when we consider that formulations which are taken up in 
the "official" mahatmya of a temple sooner or later become part of 
the tradition of the temple - provided that these claims are not 
refuted on the same level by these mahatmyas. Only this fact is 
capable, in my opinion, of explaining the rapidity with which the 
legend of the origin of the "3000" was corrected and the thorough- 
ness with which original instructions of king Hiranyavarman were 
subsequently reinterpreted as wishes of the priests. 

In the dispute bctween the ksatra and the ksetra, these temple 
mahatmyas may have played still another role. The Hiranyavarman 
legend of the Cm permits us to identify clearly how closely the 
connection of the priests of a temple with a king could be when 
the two sides have bonds of common interest (e.g. the mutual 
"endorsement" of a legendary origin). But the thorough revision 
allows us also to surmise how dangerous it can become when this 
relationship turns into a dependence of the priests on the ruling 
dynasty. This negative side of a too close relationship appears to 
have emerged when the king, to whom the priests once bad 
granted considerable influence in the cult of their temple, became 


37 {n the Indra legend of the Crm (VI, 1-47), which likewise belongs to the Hiranyavar- 
man stratum of the Cm, the great sculpture of Vignu in Chidambaram is described as 
it is documented since Manikkavasagar (early 9th century A.D.). At the beginning of 
his reign the fanatical Saivite Kulottunga II (1133-1150) got this sculpture removed by 
force from Chidambaram. From Kulottunga II to the time of the Vijayanagara king 
Acyuladeva Raya (1529-1542) who got this sculpture again solemnly consecrated, any 
inclusion of the Indra legend (in which Vignu - in the form of the sculpture destroyed 
by Kulottunga II - plays a major role) in the Cm is not conceivable. The reign of 
Kulottunga Il is thus the dam ante quem before which the Cm in its present form 


must have been compiled. 
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a legendary figure and even found acceptance in the mahatmya of 
a temple. Such a glorification of the deeds of a king later on could 
become the model or the cause for actions of one of his successors 
which may not possibly be in the interests of the priests. 

In my opinion, the real reason for the systematic revision of the 
Hiranyavarman legend must be seen in this danger. The interpola- 
tions may also have arisen from the desire to declare a legendary 
king as the compliant executor of the wishes of the priests. The 
surprising haste, however, with which these changes were carried 
out in the legend may be traced to the priestly intention of 
preventing a king, who issues orders to the priests of a temple, 
from becoming a "legendary reality". 

It was indicated at the beginning that Berg’s method of a 
"functional interpretation" of Javanese historical texts is transfer- 
able to certain Indian conditions only with a restriction. This 
restriction is based on the differing significance of the magic of 
word and script in India and Java. In early medieval India, when 
historical or quasi-historical sources were abundantly available, we 
cannot trace a faith in the power of magic to the extent to which 
Berg presumes it in medieval Java. In Java indeed "the task might 
have devolved on the priests" of "conferring on kingship a sacred 
foundation", In Java the faith in the efficacy of priestly magic 
was capable of creating this "foundation". A similarly potent faith 
in the power of magic words and formulae might also have once 
existed in India in the first half of the first millennium B.C. in the 
period of the Brahmanas. Later, in the early Middle Ages, it may 
still have survived, e.g. in the time-honoured royal sacrifices like 
the ASvamedha or in the ritual of the king’s consecration. But it 
was challenged by the plurality of the philosophical and religious 
systems, particularly by the medieval bhakti cults. These changes 
were bound to have the result that magic alone could no more be 
considered a suitable means to establish legitimate political 
authority. In India priestly writing or inscriptions composed or 
influenced by priests were able in this sense only to sanction an 
already existing situation or to help turn wishful thinking into 
"legendary reality". 


38 Berg (1956), p. 173. 
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This contrast is necessary in order to point to the diverse effects 
of politically influenced religious texts. Initially, the directly 
effective magical manipulation may have influenced its historical 
context considerably because of the common social belief in the 
power of magic formulae and rituals. Politically influenced legends 
might have needed a much longer time to reach the medium of 
popular tradition. However, by slowly penetrating into the world 
of popular legends and myths, legends may have influenced their 
specific historical contexts more enduringly than priestly magic 
formulae. 
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MAHARAIJAS, MAHANTS AND HISTORIANS 
Reflections on the Historiography of 
early Vijayanagara and Sringeri* 


The early history of Vijayanagara is well known and seems to be 
firmly established. Good examples are R. Sewell’s A Forgotten 
Empire,’ K.A. Nilakanta Sastri’s textbook on the History of South 
India® and the relevant chapter in India’s monumental national 
history, The History and Culture of the Indian People, edited by R.C. 
Majumdar.” Here we find the widely accepted and often quoted 
version of the origin of Vijayanagara which may be summarized 
as follows: Harihara and Bukka and three other brothers were sons 
of the Sangama family. In their youth they served at Warangal in 
the eastern Deccan, but they had to flee to Kampili when Waran- 
gal was conquered by the troops of the future Delhi Sultan 
Muhammad Tughluq in the year 1323. When Kampili, a stronghold 
in the neighbourhood of the future Vijayanagara, also fell in 1327, 
they were taken as prisoners to Delhi where they were converted 
to Islam. After a few years, during the period of a widespread 
Hindu uprising in central India and in the lower Deccan, the 
Sultan of Delhi sent Harihara and Bukka to put down the revolt. 


* The author gratefully acknowledges the help and advice given by Dr. M.S. Nagaraja 
Rao, New Delhi, Dr. (Mrs.) V. Filliozat, Paris, and Dr. P.K. Aithal, Heidelberg. 
However, the author alone is responsible for the facts and opinions stated in this paper. 


1 Robert Sewell, A Forgotten Empire - Vijayanagar, London 1900, 1st. Indian edition, 
New Delhi 1962. 


2 KA. Nilakanta Sastri, A History of South India, 2nd. ed., Madras 1958. 


3 ¢ 

N. Venkataramanayya, The Kingdom of Vijayanagara, in: R.C. Majumdar (ed.), The 
4 Bombay 1967 (The History and Culture of the Indian People, vol. VI), 
pp. 271-325. 
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But, according to Nilakanta Sastri, in the great surge of anti- 
Islamic movements they soon began 

to kindle in their minds a longing to serve their country and their 

ancestral religion in the old way. Their meeting with Vidyaranya 

(‘Forest of Learning’) thus probably furnished them with the best 

and perhaps only means of following the promptings of their 

hearts; it needed a spiritual leader of his eminence to receive 
them back from Islam to Hinduism and to render the act 
generally acceptable to Hindu society. Thus it happened that the 
trusted Muslim agents of the sultan of Delhi who were sent to 
restore his power in the Deccan, turned out to be the founders of 
one of the greatest Hindu states of history ... After establishing 
their sway over Kampili at first for the sultan ... the two Sangama 
brothers returned to the Hindu fold, proclaimed their indepen- 
dence and founded a new city ... to which they gave the signifi- 
cant names Vijayanagara (‘City of Victory’) and Vidyanagara 

(‘City of Learning’), the second name commemorating the role of 

Vidyaranya in these momentous events. Here in the presence of 

God Virtpaksha, Harihara I celcbrated his coronation in proper 

Hindu style on 18. April 1336.“ 

During the following years Harihara and Bukka expanded their 
sway over large parts of the weakened Hoysala kingdom which 
they "overran and annexed" completely after the death of Balla]a 
III, the last great Hoysala king. 

.. in 1346, the entire family of five brothers and their chief 

relatives and lieutenants could meet at Sringeri, the seat of the 

Hindu pontiff, to celebrate the conquest of dominions extending 

from sea to sea by holding a great festival (vijayotsava) in the 

presence of the most eminent spiritual leader of the Hindu 
community. 

The many repetitions of this story in most of the conventional 
writings on Indian history give the wrong impression that it is 
generally accepted. But for more than five decades, scholarly 
circles have fallen apart into two groups with very conflicting ideas 
about, firstly, the origin of the royal founders of Vijayanagara, 


4 KA. Nilakanta Sastri, A History of South India, pp. 229 f. 


5 Ibid, p. 231. 
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Harihara and Bukka; secondly, about their relationship with the 
disintegrating Hoysala dynasty, and thirdly, about the role 
allegedly played by the saint Vidyaranya in the founding of 
Vijayanagara. Nearly all details of the above mentioned traditional 
description of Vijayanagara’s foundation have meanwhile been 
rejected by some historians or, at least, become issues of heated 
and most controversial discussions, e.g. the ‘Telugu’ or Warangal 
origin of the Sangama brothers, their capture in Kampili, their 
conversion to Islam in Delhi and reconversion to Hinduism under 
the influence of Vidyaranya, the foundation of Vijayanagara in the 
year 1336 and, finally, their struggle against the Hoysala dynasty. 
The only point of this story which still remains uncontradicted is 
the great ‘victory festival’ (vijayotsava) held by the five brothers in 
Sringeri in the year 1346. But, as will be shown later on in this 
paper, particularly this event raises several hitherto unsettled 
problems which are of crucial importance for the history of 
Sringeri and its relations with the early rulers of Vijayanagara. 


81 


A major problem is the origin of the Sangama brothers as it 
touches the very question of the origin of Vijayanagara. If one 
follows the above mentioned "Telugu version" and its protagonists, 
one has to regard Vijayanagara - the kingdom as well as its capital 
- asa completely new foundation which rose like a phoenix from 
the ashes of firmer Hindu kingdoms which had been destroyed by 
serveral Muslim inroads into South India. This great exploit was 
performed by two outsiders, i.e. Harihara and Bukka. They were 
reconverted from Islam by the sage Vidyaranya and established 
their new capital under the latter’s advice near Hampi and gave it 
the name Vijayanagara or Vidyanagara. It is evident that the 
assumption of a Telugu origin of the Sangam dynasty and particu- 
larly the alleged contemporary conversion of the founder-kings to 
Islam necessitates the supposition that Vidyaranya played a decisive 


6 : 
For instance V.A. Smith: The Oxford History of India (3rd. ed., ed. by P. Spear, Oxford 
1958), p. 304; K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, A History of South India; N. Venkataramanayya, 


pe of Vijayanagara, op.cit.; J.D.M. Derrett, The Hoysalas, Madras 1957, pp. 
1 : 
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if not dominant role in the foundation of Vijayanagara, because "it 
needed a spiritual leader of his eminence to receive them back 
from Islam into Hinduism and to render the act generally acccep- 
table to Hindu society".” And, furthermore, it is consistent that any 
theory of Vijayanagara’s foundation by outsiders in the year 1336, 
almost ten years before the death of the last Hoysala king, quite 
naturally led to the assumption of a military conflict between the 
new rulers of Vijayanagara and the Hoysa]a dynasty. According 
to this theory, these newcomers forcibly expanded their realm at 
the cost of the Hoysalas and finally they even dealt a deathblow 
to them. 

Against this interpretation of Vijayanagara’s early history a group 
of historians, mainly from Karnataka itself, argue in favour of an 
indigenous origin of Sangama and his sons. These scholars 
emphasize the continuity between the Hoysala dynasty under their 
last kings Ballala III and Ballala IV and their former feudatory 
chiefs, Harihara and Bukka, who bad already been in their service, 
defending the northern frontiers. The adherents of this theory 
strongly deny the foundation of the capital of Vijayanagara in the 
year 1336 and refer instead to the epigraphical evidence which 
shows that Vijayanagara cxisted already since the times of Balla]a 
III under different names, e.g. Hosapattana (sce infra, p. 126). 

According to this theory Vijayanagara was founded as a new 
capital only scveral decades later, after Harihara and his brothers 
had already firmly established themselves as the new Hindu rulers 
of the South. Moreover Vidyaranya played only an inferior role, if 
any, during the early years of the struggle of the Sangama brothers 
for dominance over the South. The famous vijayotsava at Sringeri, 
which, no doubt, took place in the year 1346, was thus not a 
’festival of victory’ over the Hoysalas after the death of Ballala 


4 KA. Nilakanta Sastri, A History of South India, p. 229. 


8 For instance most of the contributors to the Vijayanagara Sexcentenary Commemor- 
ation Volume (sce note 18). Most important among them are H. Heras (note 11), B.A. 
Saletore (notes 16 and 20) and S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar (note 19); and: Hindu States 
in Southern India, A.D. 1000-1565, in: The Cambridge History of India, vol. I, Turks 
and Afghans, Cambridge 1928, pp. 491 ff., and more recently V. Filliozat (notes 10 and 
26). 
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IV in the same year. 9 It was instead organized in order to lend the 
victorious Sangama brothers an appropriate solemnity which 
allowed them to carry on the work of the Hoysalas and to defend 
the Hindus of the South. 

This interpretation of the vijayotsava is based particularly on the 
fact that Kikkayitai, the dowager queen of the late Ballala IIT, not 
only participated in this ceremony but also donated land to the 
sage Bharatitirtha of Sringeri in the same way as was done by the 
five Sangama brothers. The supporters of this ‘Kannada version’ of 
the origin of Vijayanagara point out that it is preposterous to 
assume that the widow of the Hoysala king Ballala III was 
compelled by force to join the Sangama brothers at their alleged 
festival of victory’ over the Hoysalas. But according to the theory 
of the Telugu origin of the Sangama brothers and their warfare 
against the Hoysalas, this rather strange assumption is indeed the 
only way to explain Kikkayitai’s presence in Sringeri. In addition, 
the ’Kannada version’ is supported by the fact that a ycar after this 
vijayotsava at Sringeri, Kikkayitai is mentioned again in a donative 
inscription. This time, her name is even placed before that of king 
Harihara I "which implies that she was not Harihara’s subordinate 
but on the contrary, Harihara had a great respect for the vanishing 
royal family".! 

Another major point of the controversy is a number of important 
inscriptions whose authenticity was contested by H. Heras more 
than sixty years ago. The two lectures which he delivered at the 
University of Mysore in 1928 and which were published in IoC 
following year under the title Beginnings of Vijayanagara History’! 
were indeed the most important event in the modern historiography 
of Vijayanagara after the publication of Sewell’s A Forgotten Empire 
in the year 1900. In these lectures, Heras not only evolved for the 
first time an elaborate theory of an indigenous (Kannada) origin 


9 ¢ 
As, for instance, N. Venkataramanayya, op.cit., p. 275, assumes. 


10y, Filliozat, Relatives and Officers of Baliaja III and IV who Accepted Service under 
the Kings of Vijayanagara, in: Itihas. Journal of the Andhra Pradesh Archives, 1, 2 (1974), 
p. 28. The inscription referred to is no. 25 of V. Filliozat, op.cit. (note 26). 


Up, Heras, Beginnings of Vijayanagara History, Bombay 1929. 
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of the Sangama dynasty and their "loyalty to the Hoysala Em- 
perors" , he also came forward with strong arguments against the 
genuineness of all those inscriptions which speak of an early 
foundation of Vijayanagara in the year 1336 and which praise 
Vidyaranya as the "guiding star of its royal founders". Heras 
concluded that all inscriptions which mention the name of 
Vidyanagara instead of Vijayanagara were fabricated at Sringeri 
in the 16th century, particularly ynder its mahant and jagadguru 
Ramacandra Bharati (1508- -1560).!2 This happened because during 
this time the two most powerful rulers of Vijayanagara, i.e. 
Krsnadeva Riya and Acyutadeva Raya, became strong-minded 
Vaignavas and shifted their royal patronage from the Saiva matha 
of Sringeri to the Vaigna god Sri Venkatesvara at Tirupati. In 
order to counteract this severe setback, Sringeri began to rewrite 
Vijayanagara’s carly history, proving Vidyaranya’s pivotal role in 
the foundation of ’Vidyanagara’. 

It is quite understandable that the "shocking finding of Father 
Heras [was] a rude shock that practically uprooted the belicf" that 
was responsible for the establishment of Vijayanaga- 

This shock still seems to have persisted in the year 1961 when 
it caused the exclamation of a concerned reader: "Has there been 
no ascetic or research scholar till now, for the last thirty years to 
crucify this false, disgusting statement of this ‘padre?!"! But it is 
astonishing to observe that although H. Heras is rarely quoted in 
this connection, his theory about the forgery of all those inscrip- 
tions which refer to the foundation of Vijayanagara in the year 
1336 seems to have been widely accepted by historians and 
epigraphists, particularly, of course, by the supporters of the 
’Kannada version’ of the origin of the Sangama dynasty. The 
Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department for the year 
1934 mentions among the ‘contemporary’ inscriptions of the 14th 
century, which refer to Vidyaranya, four copper plates which “are 


12 Ivid., p. 34. 


13 ‘T.N. Mallappa, Kriyasakui Vidyaranya, Bangalorc 1974, p. 1. 


14 Mallappa cven states that he "was drawn to investigate this matter by this 
exclamation", op. cit., p. 1. 
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generally believed to be spurious". Among them are those two 


inscriptions which date the foundation of ’Vidyanagara’ in the year 
1336 A.D. In 1934, too, B.A. Saletore’s Ph.D. thesis on the Social 
and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire was published. It 
contains a detailed survey of the epigraphical evidence which 
verifies and substantiates the hitherto rather hypothetical findings 
of H. Heras.!° But even scholars who are above suspicion of 
belonging to the quarrelling parties seem to accept the theory that 
all those inscriptions which mention the foundation of Vijayana- 
gara in the year 1336 are spurious. P.V. Kane, for instance, 
criticizes in his History of the Dhanmnasastra the "grand generaliz- 
ation" of Father Heras but, at the same time, he states that "the 
earliest inscription [of the kings of Vijayanagara} is that of 
Harihara I dated Sake 1262 (1339-40 A.D.) wherein Harihara is said 
to be a Mahamandalesvara".!” Kane thus tacitly agrees with Heras’ 
and Saletore’s evaluation of the crucial inscriptions of the year 
1336. 

In the year 1936, the Karnatak Historical Research Society pub- 
lished the Vijayanagara Sexcentenary Commemoration Volume.’® One 
would expect this programmatic volume to contain articles proving 
that the foundation of Vijayanagara took place in the year 1336. 
But, strangely enough, even in the introductory article by S. 
Krishnaswami we only read that "tradition ascribes the foundation 
to the date A.D. 1336 although as yet we have no definite evidence 


CO 


15 

Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department for the Year 1934, Bangalore 
1936, p. 142 (quoted as ARMAD together with the years mentioned in the titles. The 
year of publication usually differs about 2 to 3 years). 


a Sociat and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire, Madras 1934, vol. 
» PP. 83-112. 


17 rp _ 
P.V. Kane, History of DharmaSasira, Poona 1975, vol. 1, pt. 2, p. 789. 


18 . 4 
D.P. Karmarkar and $S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar (eds.), Vijayanagara Sexcentenary 
Commemoration Volume, Dharwar 1936. 
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that the fort was either founded or completed in that year."!” And 
B.A. Saletore, for obvious reasons, avoids to refute directly the 
celebrated date 1336. Yet he speaks of 1347 as the "year after the 
foundation of the Kingdom of Vijayanagara".®” Moreover, Saletore 
elaborates in detail his theory of the ‘Kannada’ origin of the 
Sangama dynasty. And he concludes that "if in spite of all this 
evidence one believes in the story of Vidyaranya Sripada having 
helped Harihara Raya I to build the capital, one merely exchanges 
fact for fiction"! A ‘sexcentenary volume’ published in the year 
1936 which tacitly rejects the year 1336 as the date of Vijayana- 
gara’s foundation, certainly has to be regarded as a strange 
paradox. But this paradox seems to be the consequence of the 
attempt by the Karnatak Historical Research Society to stick to the 
early traditional date and, at the same time, to argue in favour of 
the ’indigenous’ origin of the Sangama dynasty. This, however, is 
impossible. As has already been pointed out, the theory of the 
Kannada origin of the Sangama brothers and their loyalty to the 
Hoysalas admits the foundation of the new Vijayanagara empire 
only a f ter the final downfall of the Hoysalas in 1346. 

Yet this is not the only paradox in modern Vijayanagara histo- 
riography. In 1946, exactly 600 years after Vijayanagara was 
founded - according to the Kannada version - K.A. Nilakanta 
Sastri and N. Venkataramanayya published thcir monumental work 


2 S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, The Character and Signification of the Empire of 
Vijayanagara in Indian History, in: Karmarkar, D.P. and S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 
Vijayanagara Sexcentenary Commemoration Volume, pp. 1-28. Already in a lecture held 
at the Mythic Society in 1920, S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar pointed out that the future 
Vijayanagara was founded by Ballala III under the names of Hosapat{ana and 
Virupaksappattana. Furthermore, he rejected the traditional date 1336 A.D. as the 
foundation year of Vijayanagara, but he pointed out that it must have been founded 
“before A.D. 1344". Published in: S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Ancient India and South 
Indian History and Culture, Poona 1941, vol. IT, pp. 1-34. 


20 B.A, Saletore, Theories Conceming the Origin of Vijayanagar, in: Vijayanagara 
Sexcentenary Commemoration Volume, pp. 139-159. 


21 Ibid, p. 152. 
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Further Sources of Vijayanagara History. 2 This work contains a 
number of traditional accounts which date the foundation of 
Vijayanagara in the year 1336. But none of these texts is of an 
early origin. The most famous collection of these accounts, the 
Vidyaranya kalajiana which tradition ascribes (as "prophecies", ic. 
kalajnidna) to Vidyaranya, is certainly not older than ca. 1580 A.D.” 
It is most significant that the description of the origin of Vijayana- 
gara given by these late accounts, resemble the story which we 
know from the spurious and most probably contemporary inscrip- 
tions and the narration of Nunes, the Portuguese trader of the mid- 
16th century. 

It is difficult to understand why such great scholars like K.A. 
Nilakanta Sastri and N. Venkataramanayya wrote during the 
following years their histories of the early Vijayanagara period 
mainly on the basis of these late accounts and dubious inscriptions 
of the year 1336. The latter did not even hesitate to write about his 
‘opponents’ and their Kannada version: "Though espoused with 
enthusiasm. by some eminent South Indian epigraphists and 
historians, this view seems to be based not on facts but on gratu- 
itous assumptions and false identifications which need not to be 
discussed here." And, significantly enough, N. Venkataramanayya 
explicitly states that the early history of Vijayanagara which he 
wrote in the History and Culture of the Indian People is based on 
these late accounts as known from the Vidyaranya kalajiiana and 
Vidyaranya-Vittanta. 


Il 
In view of the fact that, firstly, these accounts which were 


composed mainly after the downfall of imperial Vijayanagar in 
1565 still form the major basis of many modern historical writings 


22 KA. Nilakanta Sastri and N. Venkataramanayya, Further Sources of Vijayanagara 
History, Madras: Madras University, 1946 (Madras University Historical Series, vol. 18). 
In 1919, S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar had already published his Sources of Vijayanagara 
History as vol. 1 of the Madras University Historical Series. 


23 ARMAD, 1932, p. 101. 
24 
N. Venkataramanayya, The Kingdom of Vijayanagara, p. 321. 
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on carly Vijayanagara and, secondly, that this version still has to be 
regarded, at least outside Karnataka, as the ‘standard version’ of 
the history of early Vijayanagara,” Vasundhara Filliozat’s more 
recent epigraphical studies are of greatest importance. Thanks to 
her Ph.D. thesis L’épigraphie de Vijayanagar du début a 1377, we 
now possess a complete corpus of the inscriptions which refer to 
the rule of the first generation of Sangama rulers, excluding, 
however, the inscriptions which have been defined as spurious 
since H. Heras. On the basis of this cpigraphical material, she raises 
again the whole spectrum of problems in her comprehensive 
introduction. She rejects again all attempts to trace the origin of 
the Sangama dynasty in Warangal and shows very convincingly 
that the brothers began their careers under the Hoysala king 
Ballala III. 

This fact is particularly verified by the early titles of the 
Sangama brothers. Initially, they all held the typical title of ‘Great 
Tributary Lord’ (mahamandaleSvara). Whereas this title seems to 
have remained the only title of Harihara I throughout his life- 
time,” his brother Bukka acquired in the year 1349 (Filliozat, 
inscription n. 28) and again in 1358 (n. 50) the additional title of 
a mahardaja. But it was only in the year 1368” that Bukka bore, for 
the first time, in an inscription of his minister Madhava, the new 
imperial title of mahdarajadhiraja parameSvara (‘the Chief King of 


2 Even in Karnataka, the traditional date 1336 is sometimes still accepted. A.K. Shastry 
in his recent publication, A History of Sringéri, Dharwad: Karnatak University, 1982, 
states: "it is proved now beyond any doubt that Harihara and his brothers established 
the Vijayanagara Empire in A.D. 1336 with the help of Sri Vidyaranya." (p. 21). A.K 
Shastry argues mainly on the basis of the literary accounts of Sringeri (sec below, note 
52). See also the most recent comprehensive publication by M.H. Rama Sharma, The 
History of the Vijayanagara Empire, ed. by M.H. Gopal, Bombay 1978 and 1980. Sharma 
accepts the whole traditional story about the origins of Vijayanagara and its founders, 
except for the indigenous Kuruba origin of Sangama (vol. I, p. 18). 


26 V, Filliozat, L'épigraphie de Vijayanagar du début & 1377, Paris 1973 (Publications de 
Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme Orient, vol. 91). In order to avoid lengthly references, the 
inscriptions edited by V. Filliozat, are referred to by the serial numbers of her edition. 


27 There may be one exception. But it is unclear whether the short inscription no. 32 
which mentions "Harika ... raya mahdrdya ...” refers to Harihara 1, ibid., p. 22. 


28 No. 104. For its date (3-11-1368 or 22/23-10-1369) Filliozat, p. 98, note 1. 
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the Great Kings, the Most Excellent Lord’) (n. 104).3 Though this 
title is repeated in another inscription of the minister Madhava in 
the year 1369, nearly all further inscriptions till his death refcr to 
Bukka again under his tributary title. The only exceptions are two 
inscriptions of the year 1376 (nos. 130 and 139) which praised 
Bukka shortly before his death by his imperial titles. These imperial 
titles were finally acquired by Harihara II, Bukka’s son and 
successor. 

From the epigraphical evidence it appears to be clear that the 
first generation of the Sangama rulers obviously hesitated to bear 
imperial titles, a fact which can only be explained by their loyalty 
to their former sovereigns of the Hoysala dynasty. This conclusion 
derived from the epigraphical evidence of these titles is further 
confirmed by the fact that the early rulers of Vijayanagara some- 
times even associated their own rule with the glory of the former 
Hoysala dynasty. In the year 1354, for instance, it is mentioned in 
an inscription (n. 36) that Bukka “ruled from his capital Hosapat- 
tana over the kingdom which belongs to the dynasty of the 
Hoysalas".” 

Another title may be of the greatest significance for the problem 
of an alleged conversion of the princely brothers to Islam. In the 
year 13473! Marappa and, from the year 1354 onwards, also his 
brothers Bukka and Harihara (nos. 35 and 36) were praised as 
"Sultans of the Hindurajas" (hindurajasuratala or -suratrana). The 
meaning of this unusual title is not clear. But it is quite likely that 
the early kings of Vijayanagara laid claim to a status among the 
Hindu Rajas equal to that of the Sultans among the Muslim rulers. 
The examples might have been the Sultans of Madurai (since 1334) 
and the Bahmanis (since 1347) rather than the distant Sultans of 
Delhi. If this interpretation is correct, it is inconceivable, at least 
for this author, that Harihara and Bukka would have thought it 


4 See also V. Filliozat’s introductory chapter on "Les titres”, ibid., p. XVI-XVIIL. 


39 See also inscriptions nos. 84 and 87, ibid. 


31 Hejje (Heddase) inscription of Marappa of the year 1347, line 39; ARMAD, 1929, no. 
90, pp. 159-173. V. Filliozat doubts about the authenticity of this inscription (see p. XV 


of her introcution) and therefore includes only a résumé of this inscription (no. 146) in 
her work. 
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advisable or even dared to acquire the title in a Hindu context if 
they had once really been converted to Islam. In this case, they 
would have certainly preferred to pass over this inglorious event in 
silence. If this inference is correct, it would be another, if not the 
strongest, argument against the story of their conversion to Islam. 
This conversion is one of the main props for the assumption "that 
they were sent to the province of Kampili to take over the 
administration from Malik Muhammad and to deal with the revolt 
of the Hindu subjects [of the Sultan of Delhi]."”® If this prop is 
removed, the assumption of the ‘foreign origin’ of the Sangama 
dynasty must be questioned as a whole. 

Vasundhara Filliozat furthermore devotes a whole chapter of her 
introduction to the names and the early history of the city of 
Vijayanagara. As mentioned above, the supporters of the Telugu 
origin of the Sangama dynasty ascribe its foundation to Harihara 
I and Vidyaranya in the year 1336, whereas Saletore assigned the 
merit to Bukka I and dated this event in the year 1368.37 Vasun- 
dhara Filliozat shows that under Ballala III and Ballala IV a 
Hoysala capital already existed within the vast area of the future 
city of Vijayanagara. This capital was known as Viripaksapatta- 
na, Hosapattana, or Vijayaviriupaksapura. ’ It continued to exist 
under similar names till the death of Harihara I in the year 1357. 
In the same year, the name Vijayanagara appeared for the first 
time in an inscription of Bukka I (n. 49). It is possible that Bukka 
began the construction of a new capital soon after he had suc- 
ceeded his brother Harihara I. Moreover it is quite likely that this 
new capital is identical with the area to the South of the Viripak- 
sa temple which has been identified as the ’Royal Centre’ by G. 
Michell and J. Fritz. At the latest Bukka had been ruling in this 
new capital since 1368 when an inscription of his minister Madhava 
praises Bukka sitting on the "great jewel lion throne in the new 


32 KA. Nilakanta Sastri, A History of South India, p. 228. 
33 BA. Saletore, Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire, p. 105. 


34 The Virupaksa temple is known to have existed at the latest since the early 13th 
century (V. Filliozat, L'épigraphie de Vijayanagar, p. XXV1). 
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City of Victory" (abhinava-vijayanagara-mahda-ratnasimhasana) (n. 
104). 

is significant that this inscription for the first time also 
mentions Bukka’s full imperial title maharajadhiraja parameSvara. 
The fact that the name New Vijayanagara and the new imperial 
titles are referred to simultaneously for the first time in this 
inscription, certainly has to be regarded as an important evidence 
for the development of the statehood of Vijayanagara. But whether 
this evidence is sufficient to infer that the empire was also founded 
only in 1368 is quite doubtful. It is more likely that the emergence 
of Vijayanagara’s statehood was a gradual and protracted process. 
Yet there can be no doubt that the ‘festival of victory’ in the year 
1346 and the existence of a new capital and new imperial titles in 
the year 1368 formed, according to our present knowledge, major 
steps towards this development. 

This interpretation of the early history of Vijayanagara docs not 
imply that the transition from the Hoysala dynasty to the Sangama 
dynasty of Vijayanagara took place in complete harmony. There 
might have been rivalries between officers of the old and new 
dynasties. And these rivalries, in some cases, might even have led 
to skirmishes when the new assignments began to have their impact 
on the local level. But the crucial question is whether there was 
really anything like a war between the two dynasties. Be it as it 
may, Venkataramanayya’s conclusion that "the conquest of the 
Hoysala kingdom was the most notable military achievement in the 
reign of Haribara I"™ is contradicted by contemporary epigraphical 
evidence. This assumption is based only on later literary sources. 
As an example one may quote from the Vidyaranya kalajiiana of 
the late 16th century. According to this text, Vidyaranya is 
reported to have said that Harihara I and Bukka "came to me, 
related their history and prayed to me. I instructed them to fight 
again and they did so and this time they succeeded in defeating 


35 res PF 
Compare the Belugula inscription of Harihara II of the year 1384, who claims to 


have seated on the "lion throne of Vijayanagani" [sic], vijayanagartya simhasanda), 
ARMAD, 1933, no. 23, line 37, pp. 132 ff. a 


36 N. Venkataramanayya, The Kingdom of Vijayanagara, p. 275. 
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king Ballala and becbpymg his kingdom and rules in the city of 
Hastikdna (Aneyagondi)". 

It is difficult to find an explanation for this obviously later 
invention by the ‘historians’ of Sringeri. But one reason may be 
just a confusion between the alleged achievments of the two kings 
Harihara II and Harihara I. The idea of a conquest of the Hoysala 
kingdom by the Sangama dynasty became part of the ideology of 
these new Hindu rulers only during the reign of Harihara II (1377- 
1404). In an inscription of the year 1384 king Harihara 11 claims to 
have conquered Karnataka, Kuntala, Konkana, Hoysala, Andhra, 
Cola, and Pandya.” Harihara II furthermore deliberately con- 
cealed the name of Harihara I in the list of his predecessors. In the 
same inscription of the year 1384, for instance, he mentions as his 
predecessors only his grandfather Sangama and his father Bukka 
I. Harihara I, his own uncle and Bukka’s brother, is passed over in 
silence. The idea of a military conquest of the Hoysala kingdom 
by Harihara I might therefore have been derived from inscriptions 
of Harihara II which were in the possession of Sringeri when the 
Vidyaranda Kalajriana and other texts were compiled after the 
downfall of imperial Vijayanagara. 


IV 


So far, we have dealt mainly with the first two points which were 
raised at the beginning, i.e. the origin of the Sangama dynasty and 
its relationship with the Hoysala dynasty. After rejecting the 
traditional stories about the Telugu origin of the Sangama brothers, 
their temporary conversion to Islam, the foundation of Vijayana- 
gara in the year 1336 under the influence of Vidyaranya and, 
finally, the military conquest of the Hoysala kingdom by the 
Sangamas, we must now turn our attention to the third problem, 
the Madhava-Vidyaranya problem. 


37 ARMAD, 1932, p. 107. 


38 Belugula inscription (see note 35), line 26. As another example, one may quote the 
agrahara Vidyaranyapura which Harihara 11 established near Sringeri after Vidyaranya’s 
death in the year 1386 (Vidyaranya copper plate inscription of the year 1386, ARMAD, 
1933, pp. 138-146). Later tradition, however, ascribes this foundation to king Harihara 
1 (ibid., p. 145). 
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In his monumental work on the History of the DharmaSsastra P.V. 
Kane summarizes: 


Madvacarya is the brightest star in the galaxy of daksinatya 
authors on dharmasastra. His fame stands only second to that of 
the great Sankaracarya. He had a most versatile genius and either 
himself wrote or inspired his brother Sayana and others to write 
voluminous works on almost all branches of Sanskrit literature. 
As an erudite scholar, as a far-sighted statesman, as a bulwark of 
the Vijayanagara kingdom in the first days of its foundation, as 
a samnyasin given to peaceful contemplation and renunciation in 
old age, he led such a varied and useful life that even to this day 
his is a name to conjure with. 39 
In the context of this paper we are not concerned with his undis- 
puted greatness as one of the most prolific orthodox intellectuals 
and writers of his age. Our discussion will focus only on the 
important role which he allegedly played in the foundation of the 
Vijayanagara empire. 

The assumption of Vidyaranya’s greatness as a "far-sighted states- 
man and a bulwark of the Vijayanagara empire” is based on several 
assumptions: 

1. King Harihara and Bukka acted under the instruction of 
Vidyaranya when they founded Vijayanagara in the year 1336 
A.D. 

2. During the following decades he acted as a minister or even 
chief minister of the early rulers of Vijayanagara. During this 
early period of his life he was known as Madhava or Madhava- 
carya. 

3. Throughout the greater part of his life he was also the jagadgu- 
ru (‘guru of the world’) or ‘pontiff’ of the most influential 
matha at Sringeri, which, according to tradition, had been 
founded more than five hundred years ago by the Sankaracar- 
ya. As a samnydasin and jagdguru of Sringeri, Madhava was 
known as Vidyaranya. 

In case these statements are correct and, furthermore, if we take 

into consideration his tremendous influence as philosopher and 


OCG 


39 2 
P.V. Kane, History of Dharma$astra, p. 779. 
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writer, it needs no further proof to call Madhava-Vidyaranya the 
"guiding star" of early Vijayanagara and its rulers. But, as will be 
shown, none of these statements can be regarded as historically 
established facts. 

We have already seen that the assumption of Vidyaranya’s active 
role in the foundation of Vijayanagara in the year 1336 is solely 
based on spurious inscriptions and literary works of a later age. 
But despite the rejection of these major props of all the theories 
about Vidyaranya’s statesmanship, there seems to exist still 
sufficient evidence about his importance as a minister of the early 
kings of Vijayanagara and as the jagadguru of Sringeri. In the 
colophon of the ParaSara Madhaviya, which is accepted unreserved- 
ly as a work of Madhava, the author calls himself the "minister 
(amatya) Madhava who was the bearer of the burden of the 
sovereignty of King Bukka".® Furthermore, Sayana, Madhava’s 
famous younger brother, also mentions in the opening verses of his 
Purusartha-Sudhanidhi that his brother, Madhava, was a hereditary 
preceptor and minister (mantrin) of king Bukka.“” And the 
colophon of the Madhaviya Dhatuvitti also describes Madhava as a 
great minister (mahda-mantrin) of Sangama II who was the son of 
Kamparaja and thus a nephew of Harihara I and Bukka.*? From 
the other contemporary sources we know that Madhava’s younger 
brothers, too, had close relations with the early rulers of Vijayana- 
gara. According to the colophon of Sayana’s works he was a 
minister of Bukka I, Harihara II, Kampa and Sangama IIL. And 
an inscription from Bitragunta of the year 1356 shows that another 


49 Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar, Madhavacharya and his Younger Brothers, in: The 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 7 (1917), pp. 318-320. - I am particularly grateful 
to Dr. V. Filliozat for her help in all matters concerning the "identification" of 


Vidyaranya-Madhava. 
41 : 
Narasimhachar, op.cit., p. 319. 
42 py. Kane, History of DharmaSastra, p. 789. 


43 Ibid., p. 781. 
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brother, Bhoganatha, was a narmasaciva (‘minister of amusement’) 
of Sangama II. 

The Madhava-Vidyaranya problem is further complicated by the 
fact that besides this literary evidence, we possess substan- 
tal epigraphical evidence about the existence of a 
minister Madhava who served for nearly balf a century, from 1347 
till 1391, under several rulers of Vijayanagara. In an inscription 
from Hejje, near the western coast, of the year 1347, this Madhava 
is mentioned as a minister (mantrin) of prince Marappa, the 
younger brother of king Harihara I. He is praised for his knowl- 
edge of the Vedas, Puranas and Samhitas and for having composed 
"a work consisting of the essence of all Saiva agamas" (samasta- 
Saivagama-sara-samgraha). Furthermore, this inscription mentions 
Kriyasakti as Madbava’s guru.” From the year 1368 we possess two 
inscriptions which mention Madhava as Great Minister (mahdapra- 
dhdna) and Governor of Banavasi near the western coast,“ Most 
important for our knowledge about the identity of this minister 
Madhava is the already mentioned inscription of the year 1368 
which contains for the first time Bukka’s full imperial titles and the 
name of the new capital Vijayanagara.’ According to this inscrip- 
tion the minister (amatya) Madhava belonged to the Angirasa 
gotra, his father was the Brahmin Caunda and his guru was 
Kasivilasakriyasakti. The last inscription of this Madhava is known 
from Goa from the year 1391.8 

In the early historical writing on Vijayanagara the famous 
‘Madhavacarya’ whom we know from his literary works has been 
identified with this ‘Madhavamantrin’ who is known from several 


4 Ibid. p. 789. 
AS em as z 
Hejje inscription (see note 31), lines 85-88. 
46 Fiiliozat, nos. 88 and 90. 
47 See above, note 28. 
48 
ARMAD, 1929, p. 129. 
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inscriptions.” It is beyond doubt that this identification has greatly 
enhanced the importance of Madhava-Vidyaranya in early 
historical writing on Vijayanagara. But this identification has to be 
regarded as one of the many myths created by modern historians. 
It is therefore to be welcomed that Vasundbara Filliozat in her 
thesis on the inscriptions of early Vijayanagara again took up this 
problem. On the basis of her epigraphical studies she verified the 
conclusions of Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar. In an article on 
"Madhavacharya and his Younger Brothers" published already in 
1917, Narasimhachar differentiated sharply between the minister 
Madhava who ruled as a governor of Banavasi near the western 
coast under the kings Harihara I, Bukka I and Harihara II till 1391 
on the one side, and the famous Madhava alias Vidyaranya on the 
other. Narasimhachar pointed out that, according to the epigraphi- 
cal evidence, the minister Madhava firstly belonged to the 
Angirasa gotra, secondly his parents were Macambika and Caunda- 
bhatta and thirdly his guru was Kriyasakti. In contrast to this, it 
is known from several literary works tbat Madhava-Vidyaranya’s 
parents were Srimati and Mayana of the Bharadvaja gotra and oe 
he was a disciple of Vidyatirtha, Bharatitirtha and Srikantha. ° 
another criterion of this distinction of the two Madhavas one bi 
add the fact that the minister Madhava twice described himself in 
his inscription of the year 1368 as "depending on his king Bukka’s 
lotus feet" (tat- pada-padma- upajivi) ® i This expression, unthinkable 
for a samnyasin, in my opinion finally excludes the possibility of 
identifying the minister Madhava with Madhava alias Vidyaranya. 
For the sake of clarity, it may be convenient to name these two 
Madhavas as Madhavamantrin and Madhavacarya. 

On the basis of this distinction between the two Madhavas we 
are able to come to yet another conclusion, which again might be 
of great importance for our discussions. Madhavacarya, if he really 


49 Even H. Heras still identified Madhavacarya/Vidyaranya with Madhavamantrin (H. 
Heras, Beginnings of Vijayanagara History, p. 18). 


50 nis is mentioned in the ParaSara-madhaviya and the Kalanirnaya, sce P.V. Kane, 
History of DharmaSsastra, pp. 785 f. 


51 See note 47. 
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ever held any ’secular’ post, was a minister of the kings Bukka I 
(1357-1377) and of his nephew Sangama II. Nothing, however, is 
known from these sources about any ’secular’ activity of Madhava 
under king Harihara I. Everybody who works on this or similar 
material is aware of the danger and risk to draw any conclusion 
from an argumentum ex silentio. But in our case, the cumulative 
evidence certainly justifies the hypothesis that contemporary 
literary evidence, too, confirms our inference that Madhavacarya 
played no significant role in the foundation of Vijayanagara. 

Before we are able to continue this process of ’cumulative 
verification’ of our inference, we have at least to mention the 
problem of the identity of Madhbavacarya and Vidyaranya. This 
question arises from the fact that in none of the works of Madha- 
vacarya his name Vidyaranya is mentioned, nor does any of the 
later inscriptions which mention Vidyaranya refer to him under his 
earlier name Madhava. But the identification can be derived from 
his own literary works. 

For instance in the work Jivamuktiviveka, which is ascribed to 
Vidyaranya, the author refers directly to his earlier commentary 
work on ParaSara-smfti. This latter work together with the 
ParaSara-madhavijaya can safely be ascribed to Madhava. Mainly 
on the basis of this literary evidence of cross-reference in his own 
works, the traditional identification of Madhavacarya can be con- 
sidered an established fact. 


Vv 


We may now turn our attention to Madhavacarya alias Vidya- 
ranya. It is generally accepted that he assumed this second name 
after he had become a samnyasin. And it is this name under which 
he became known as the mahant and jagadguru of Sringeri. Already 
a first glance at the epigraphical evidence confirms our assumption 
that this change must have taken place only at an advanced age. 
This assumption seems to become nearly a certainty when we look 
at the famous inscriptions of Sringeri of the years 1346 and 1356 
which are the earliest inscriptions known from Sringeri during the 
Vijayanagara period. The inscription of the year 1346 commemor- 
ates the vijayotsava of the five Sangama brothers. It begins with 
the praise of the great guru Vidyatirtha. After mentioning. the 
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participants of this ceremony, it contains a list of nine villages 
which king Harihara I donated to Bharatitirtha, his forty servants 
and his disciples at the tirtha Sringeri (Filliozat, n. 14). Vidyaranya 
is not mentioned at all in this context. The same is true of the 
inscription of the year 1356, which commemorates king Bukka’s 
visit to Sringeri. Again this donative inscription begins with a 
praise of Vidyatirtha. This time Vidyatirtha is mentioned as the 
donee of Bukka’s gifts, too. What is most important in the context 
of our present discussion is the fact that Vidyaranya again is not 
mentioned in connection with Bukka’s visit and donations to 
Sringeri in the year 1356. The non-existence of his name in these 
earliest inscriptions of Vijayanagara kings at Sringeri is in sharp 
contrast with later inscriptions, in which Vidyaranya is always 
mentioned together with Vidyatirtha and Bharatitirtha (see below). 

It is only in the year 1375, nearly thirty and twenty years 
respectively after the first appearance of Bharatitirtha and Vidya- 
tirtha in inscriptions at Sringeri that Vidyaranya, too, is referred to 
in an inscription at Kudupu (Filliozat, appendix n. 25). This inscrip- 
tion gives an account of the donation of the revenue of two 
villages to Vidyaranya-Sripada, the head of Sringeri, for the 
maintenance of brahmins and the ritual at the Sankara temple. 
Vidyaranya, therefore, must have taken over the matha at Sringeri 
some time between the years 1356 and 1375 A.D. 

The kadita books”? of the Sringeri mafha contain the copy of an 
interesting inscription of king Harihara II (1377-1404). The 
inscription begins with an eloquent eulogy of the three great gurus: 
Vidyatirtha, Vidyaranya and Bharatitirtha. After mentioning king 
Bukka’s donations in the year 1356, it contains an interesting 
acccount of the circumstance of Vidyaranya’s accession to the pifa 
of Sringeri: y 

Subsequently Bukkaraya sent a nirupa (order) of Hiriya-Sripa- 

dangal (senior guru) and his own binnavatta{e (letter of request) 

to Benares and a few days after the return of Vidyaranya-Sripada 
to Viripaksa (Hampe) [Bukka] took him to Sringeri and desirous 
of providing for maintenance of the ascetics, disciples, attendant 


mn The kadita ("acccount") books of Sringeri which run into several hundreds contain 
also copies of older inscriptions. Their authenticity is often very doubtful. See A.K. 
Shastry, A History of Sringeri, Dharwad 1982, pp. 9 ff. 
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Brahmans and their families residing with Vidyaranya-Sripada 
issued a niriipa to Madarasa (= Madhavamantrin) directing him 
to grant [to Vidyaranya] lands.” 

A very similar version of the story of Vidyaranya’s.accession to 
the gadt of Sringeri is known from Sringeri’s GunuvamSakavya.” " It 
was composed in the 18th century, approximately at the same time 
when Haribara IL’s inscription of the year 1380 was copied for the 
kadita. Since we possess no further ‘independent’ source about 
Vidyaranya’s stay at Banares, we have only the option to accept or 
to refute its historicity. But even if we assume that this story was 
‘fabricated’, it would also show that Vidyaranya was absent from 
Sringeri for a considerable time. And we may even infer that the 
story was created in order to interpret the ‘non-existence’ of 
Vidyaranya in Sringeri before 1374/75 into a ’temporary absence’. 
Whatever may be the truth, Vidyaranya was certainly in charge of 
Sringeri in the year 1375 A.D., the date of the above mentioned 
inscription of Kudupu. Since another kadita of Sringeri mentions 
that Bharatitirtha died in the year 1374,°° it is quite likely that 
Vidyaranya was of fered Bharatitirtha’s successorship and the gadt 
of Sringeri during this time. 

Shortly afterwards (1377), king Bukka I died and his son 
Harihara II ascended the throne of Vijayanagara. He became a 
great devotee of Vidyaranya. In one of his inscriptions it is men- 
tioned that "by the glances full of love of Vidyaranya, the chief of 


୭3 Kadita copy of a copper plate grant of the reign of Harihara II of the year 1380. 
ARMAD, 1933, pp. 211-228, lines 66 ff. 


54 See ARMAD, 1933, p. 227. For the GuruvamSsakavya see A.K. Shastry: It was 
"composed in about A.D. 1735 by Kasi Lakshmana Sastri, a contemporary of Sri 
Satchitananda Bharati II. [It] gives biographicat sketches of the successive Acharyas 
from Sankara to Satchidananda Bharati (A.S. 1705 - A.D. 1741)." (A.K. Shastry, A 
History of Sringéri, p. 8). 


55 To ‘interpret’ the previous non-existence of a special aspect of a local cult or of a 
group of its priests into a "temporary absence" is a well-known literary topos. See, for 
instance, the legendary account about the "resettiement” of the 3000 Brahmin priests 
in Chidambaram by the saint Hiranyavarman. (See chapter 11). 


56 See ARMAD, 1933, pp. 266 f. 
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ascetics, he acquired the empire of knowledge [jriana-samrajya) 
unattainable by other kings". From the following years we possess 
quite a few inscriptions which prove Vidyaranya’s important role 
as mahant of Sringeri. And, furthermore, they give evidence of the 
tremendous impact which he and his brother Sayana exercised on 
the religious revival in South India. In the year 1378 an inscription 
mentions that Harihara II donated land to Siayana and to two 
brahmin scholars. ® These two scholars together with a third again 
received larger land grants in the year 1381 from Harihara’s son 
Cikka Raya and in the year 1386 from king Harihara II himself.” 
These brahmins are called authors or promoters (pravartaka) of the 
commentary on the four Vedas. And it is stated by the editor of 
this inscription "that the descendants of these three scholars 
received special honours at the Sringeri Matha and were the 
owners of the first, second and third houses at Sringeri town". 
These scholars, according to a kadita copy of an inscription of 
Harihara 11,°° are said to have received again a grant as a reward 
"for having brought out commentaries on the four Vedas in the 
name of the king" (namma hesaralu caturvédabhasyagala pravartisuva 
sambandha). This is, of course, a clear hint at Sayana’s renowned 
commentaries on the Vedas. But the editor of the inscription 
rightly complained that "no part of the present commentaries in the 
name of Sayana gives the names of the three scholars as authors or 
collaborators, nor does Sayana anywhere acknowledge their help."6! 
In the year 1384 two other brahmin scholars, who were clearly 
named as disciples (Ssisya) of Vidyaranya, received land grants from 


57 Belugula inscription of the year 1384 (lines 29-31), ARMAD, 1933, p. 134. 
58 Epigraphia Carnatica, V, Chennarayapatna 256; sce ARMAD, 1934, p. 116. 


59 The so-called Inam Office (Bangalore) copper plate inscription of the year 1386, see 
R, Narasimhachar (ed.), Archaeological Survey of Mysore, Annual Report: 1906-1909, vol. 
11, A Study by S. Settar, Dharwad: Karnatak University, 1976, pp. 64 f. 


60 Kadita copy of an inscription of Harihara I1 of the year 1395, ARMAD, 1934, pp. 114- 
117. As this donation was performed in the presence of Vidyaranya, at least the date 
of this inscription (1395) is wrong because Vidyaranya already died in the year 1386. 


61 ARMAD, 1934, p. 115. 
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king Harihara II in the presence of god Viripaksa at Vijayana- 
gara. ® The great work done by these scholars was highly appreci- 
ated by king Harihara II. In fact, in several inscriptions the king 
himself was praised for his "protection of the Vedas and the twice 
born" (vedadvijati-pariraksana)® or even as "establisher df the path 
of the Vedas" (vaidika-mérga-pratisthapaka).®* Harihara II’s high 
estimation® of Vidyaranya became again very evident when 
Vidyaranya died in the year 1386. On the occasion of his death, 
Harihara donated to the Mahajanas of Sringeri the revenue income 
of several villages, amounting to 500 gadyana (gold coins). This 
was exactly double the amount which Harihara II’s father and his 
four brothers had dedicated to Bharititirtha during their famous 
vijayotsava at Sringeri in the year 1346. 

All this evidence leaves us in no doubt about the important and 
most influential role which Vidyaranya played as a guru, scholar 
and mahant after he took charge of Sringeri in about 1374/75. But 
of equal relevance for our discussion is the obvious fact that none 
of these inscriptions mention or, at least, allude to any political 
function held by Vidyaranya during the early history of Vijayana- 
gara. And, moreover, these inscriptions make it clear that although 
Vidyaranya was a great scholar - and certainly not only since the 
time when he is known to have become the mahant of Sringeri - 
he reached the highest level of hierocracy only in his old age. 


62 Belugula inscription, lines 41 d., ARMAD, 1933, p. 135; see above, note 35. 
63 Ibid., line 25. 
64 See note 59. 


65 This veneration was not restricted to the first two generations of Sangama rulcrs. An 
unfinished inscription at Srirangam mentions that even Harihara I3’s son, Virupaksa, 
had once paid a visit to Vidyaranya (Annual Report - A.R., no. 54 of 1936-37; SI, vol. 
XXIV, no. 294). I am grateful to Dr. V. Filliozat for drawing my attention to this 
record. In a personal communication, she wrote: "The young prince must have met the 
sage during his young age. It is interesting to note that in a Shrivaishnava temple in the 
extreme South Vidyaranya’s name is recorded in an epigraph. There are also other 
inscriptions of this prince in the same temple ranging from 1382 to 1387." 


66 vias 
Vidyaranyapura copper plate of Harihara II of the year 1386, lines 37 ff., ARMAD, 
1933, PP. 140 f. 
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VI 


Finally, we may now turn our attention to the most crucial 
problems of our discussion, i.e. Sringeri and its ’Sankara tradition’. 
It is universally agreed that the famous matha of Sringeri was 
established by the great Sankaracarya in the early 9th century.” 
From this southern matha he started his glorious digvijaya, the 
religious "conquest of the (four) quarters of the world", in the 
course of which he founded three Sankaracarya-mathas at the 
other cardinal points of India, i.e. at Dwarka in the west, Badrinath 
in the north and Puri in the east. But an analysis of the epigraphi- 
cal sources again reveals a completely dif ferent picture. The earliest 
inscription which refers to Sringeri in connection with its matha 
is the inscription of 1346. But even this first inscription refers to 
Sringeri only as a "place of pilgrimage" or "holy ford" (tirtha) where 
Bharatitirtha and his followers were performing their services. Only 
in the year 1356, when Bukka I again donated the revenue income 
of several villages to Sringeri, is it stated that this income was 
meant for the maintenance of the service of the matha at Sringeri. 
This evidence, of course, does not yet suffice to prove that the 
matha was established only after the five brothers of the Sangama 
family had performed their vijayotsava at Sringeri. But from our 
previous experience with the historicity of hitherto seemingly estab- 
lished traditions of early Vijayanagara and its relations with 
Sringeri, it is important to try a new investigation into the tradi- 
tions of Sringeri, too. A thorough analysis of all relevant sources 
is certainly beyond the scope of the present paper and the capacity 
of its author. But we may point out some facts - most of which are 
certainly already known, though usually they have been neglected 
or "by-passed" - and draw some hypothetical conclusions from 
them. 

First of all, it is well known that no contemporary sources exist 
about the history of the Sringeri matha from Sankaracarya up to 


7 tt is therefore not astonishing that A.K. Sastri’s work on Sringeri begins with the 
sentence: "Sri Sarada Pitha (the matha or monastery) at Sringeri was established about 
twelve hundred years ago by Sn Adi Sankaracharya". A.K. Shastry, A History of Sringeri, 


p. 1. 
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the year 1346, when the five Sangama brothers paid a visit to 
Bharatitirtha at the firtha of Sringeri.® But Sringeri itself was not 
unknown in previous centuries. Epigraphical evidence clearly shows 
that Jainism was well established at Sringeri in the 12th century. 
The oldest inscriptions of Sringeri date back to the years 1150 and 
1160 A.D. and they are found in the Parsvanatha Basti.®® In the 
first inscription, next to nothing is legible except a praise of the 
Jina-$asana, and the second contains information about a donation 
of Jaina merchants. In view of the existence of a Jaina establish- 
ment at Sringeri in the 12th century, it is remarkable that Madha- 
vamantrin established an agrahdra village for Brahmins who were 
not only well-versed in many sciences but were also praised as 
"demolishers of Bauddha and Jain religions.” ° It may be a 
coincidence but it is nevertheless notable that this agrahara with its 
significant name Sangamapura was founded in the year 1347, only 
one year after the known history of the Sringeri matha began 
under Bharatitirtha. This saint, too, is praised posthumously for 
having "tossfed] up the Bauddhas [and} reduce[d] to powder in no 
time the teachings of the Ksapanakas [Jainas]". This rather 
scattered evidence certainly does not yet permit an established 
theory of a Jaina origin of Sringeri. But in view of these facts at 
least the hypothetical possibility cannot be ruled out any longer. 
The landed property of the Sringeri matha, or rather the revenue 
income which was transferred to Sringeri during early Vijayana- 
gara, is also of great singnificance. An analysis of the relevant 
inscriptions from the vijayotsava in the year 1346 till Vidyaranya’s 
death in the year 1386 shows a tremendous increase of landed 


68 mm: : . 

This fact is also clearly pointed out by A.K. Shastry in his recent study on Sringeri, 
op. cit., p. 5. His remarks are of particular relevance as he has worked for several years 
in the archives of Sringeri, particularly in order to classify and cataloque the kaditas. 


69 Inscription dated 1150 A.D. on a slab in the mukhamandapa of the Parsvanatha basti 
of Sringeri (ARMAD, 1934, pp. 113 f.) and an inscription dated 1160 in the navaranga 
at the same place (ARMAD, 1933, pp. 122 ff.). 


70 i 
“ Heddasse (Hejje) inscription (see above, note 31), line 60; in the case of Karnataka 
arahanmatotsedhakah referred mainly to the Jainas. 


71 . P 3 ର 
Kadita copy of Harihara II’s inscription of the year 1380, lines 9 f. (see note $3). 
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property of Sringeri. This increase is particularly remarkable during 
the initial phase in the years 1346 and 1356 and after 1374/75, when 
Vidyaranya had become the mahant of Sringeri. During the first 
ten years, Sringeri received the revenue income from villages 
amounting to 250 and 360 gadydnas (= 610 g.). 2 During the years 
of Vidyaranya’s term of office, Sringeri and its scholarly Brahmins, 
however, received revenue income of various villages amounting to 
1419 or even to 1871 gadydnas.” This increase demonstrates the 
importance of Sringeri under Vidyaranya and even more Vidyaran- 
ya’s importance for the enhancement of Sringeri’s greatness. 

But even more interesting than this precipitous growth rate 
during ¢ ar I y Vijayanagara is the question of Sringeri’s 
property in the p r € - Vijayanagara period. Here we are in the 
fortunate position of not being forced to use only the argumentum 
ex silentio in the absence of earlier inscriptions. The inscription of 
Harihara II of the year 1380 A.D. contains a detailed list of all 
previous donations which the early rulers of Vijayanagara had 
dedicated to Sringeri since 1346. Harihara II reconfirmed these 
donations and added his own ’revenue gift’. As already mentioned, 
this inscription is known only from a kadita copy. It is certainly not 
advisable to rely fully on it, particularly since we know that its 
statements differ in some cases from those of the original inscrip- 
tions of the years 1346 and 1356 which Harihara II’s inscription of 
the year 1380 (resp. its kadifa copy) refers to.’* It would certainly 
be interesting to know whether these ‘mistakes’, which increased 
the amount of the revenue gifts of the years 1346, were already 
fabricated’ in the year 1380 in order to get them sanctioned by 


4 This amount is mentioned in the two inscriptions of the years 1346 and 1356 
(Filliozat, nos. 14 and 43). 


73 This amount consists of donations by Bukka (222 g.) and Cikka Raya (427 g.) as 
mentioned in the kadita copy of Harihara II’s inscription of the year 1380; Harihara ITI’s 
donation of the year 1384 (120 f., Beiugula inscription); Harihara II’s donation of the 
year 1386 (150 g., Inam office inscription); and Harihara Il’s donation of the year 1386 
on the occasion of Vidyaranya’s death (500 g., Vidyaranyapura inscription). In addition 
to these 1419 g. an amount of 425 g. may be added which was donated by Harihara II 
according to the wrongly dated inscription of the year 1395 (see note 60). 


74 According to this kadita copy, Harihara and Bukka donated land of the total revenue 
value of 928 gadydna in the years 1346 and 1356. 
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Harihara II’s new inscription. But what matters more at the 
moment is the fact that this inscription gives the impression of 
being a complete list of the landed property of Sringeri in the year 
1380. Moreover the inscription contains a detailed description of 
the distribution of the revenue income among the Brahmins and 
several newly constructed temples at Sringeri.” However, Harihara 
II’s inscription of the year 1380 as well as the other contemporary 
inscriptions of early Vijayanagara do not contain the slightest 
reference to any earlier land grants or to an older institution which 
had some connections with the maftha of Sringeri which is 
mentioned in an inscription for the first time in the year 1356. 


VII 


Even more intriguing is the fact that none of these early inscrip- 
tions of Sringeri contain any reference to the great Sankaracarya 
himself, reputedly the founder of Sringeri. The inscriptions could 
have easily provided their authors with the opportunity to mention 
the Adisankara. A good example is the earliest inscription of the 
year 1346. It commences with a praise of the saint Vidyatirtha, 
followed by a praise of Siva and Vignu and then explains details 
of the royal donations to the saint Bharatitirtha. Another particu- 
larly striking example is Harhara Il’s long donative inscription 
which he issued on the occasion of the death of Vidyaranya in the 
year 1386.°° This inscription begins with the usual praise of Siva 
and Visnu (lines 1-5). Immediately after this invocation follows a 
long eulogy of the three great saints of Sringeri, i.e. Vidyatirtha 
(lines 5-9), Vidyaranya (lines 9-16) and Bharatitirtha (lines 16-20). 
These three saints of Sringeri are mentioned again in lines 25-29 
and Vidyaranya is particularly praised for his knowledge of "non- 
dualism" (advaya, [sic]). Sankara, however, who was the founder of 
Advaitism and, allegedly, of Sringeri, too, is not mentioned. In the 


75 P ¢ 5 ” 
The temples mentioned in the Vidyaranyapura inscription of the year 1386 are 
samadhi temples of the three great saints. The names of these temples are Vidyasan- 


kara, Bharatiramanatha, VidyavisveSvara. A temple of Janardana is also mentioned in 
this inscription. 


a Vidyaranyapura inscription; see note 63. 
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kadita copy of Harihara’s inscription of the year 1380, Bharatitirtha 
is vp praiscd for breaking up the doctrines of Bhatta (= Kuma- 
rila).”’ Kumarila was Sanjaracarya’s guru and, after Sankara had 
become an Advaitist, his strongest opponent. This mention of 
Kumarila would have certainly been an excellent opportunity to 
mention Sankara himself. 

Of course, no author of any inscription etc. of the 14th century 
was ‘obliged’ to mention Sankara. But to ignore him completely in 
Sringeri at a time when it became the sacerdotal centre of a newly 
established Hindu empire is a fact which is certainly difficult to 
explain - if we assume that Sankara had once established this 
matha at Sringeri. Therc are, generally speaking, two possibilities 
to explain this silence: Sankara either never had any relations with 
Sringeri or he belonged to a completely different religious or 
philosophical tradition than the matha of Sringeri during Vijaya- 
nagara timc. But since we know from inscriptions and later sources 
of Sringeri (e.g. the GuruvamSakavya) that Sringeri adhered to 
Sankara’s teaching, it is most likely that the Sringeri matha of the 
14th century had indeed nothing to do with the great Sankara- 
carya. 

This assumption attains near certainty when we take into 
consideration the Sri Purusottama Bharati Carita. This text of the 
15th century still exists in the archives of the mafha at Sringeri. It 
contains 12 chapters and the first three chapters give a brief 
account "of the Acharyas from Sri Vidyasankara [Vidyatirtha] to 
Sri Chandrasekhara Bharati 11 [1454-1464], and the rest deals with 
Sri Purug6ttama Bharati [1408-1448], until his assumption of the 
pontificate at Hampi and taking over of the Matha administration 
in Sringéri."’° Particularly in the case of this text, which was also 
meant to give a history of the Sringeri matha, it is scarcely 
believable that its author would have missed the chance to trace 
Sringeri’s history back to Sankara - if he really had been its 
founder. 

Already about two decades ago, the late Paul Hacker, the 
renowned German Indologist and specialist in Vedanta studies, 


7 Kadita copy of Harihara II’s inscription of the year 1380, line 8; see note 53. 
BAK Shastry, History of Sringeri, p. 7. 
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summarized the results of his own studies on Sankaracarya and his 
associations with Sringeri while critically reviewing J. Gonda’s 
extensive study on Hinduism, which repeats the conventional story 
of Sankara and his close relations with Sringeri. 9 In this connec- 
tion Hacker drew our attention to the fact that none of the literary 
works which can be ascribed to Sankara himself refers to anything 
like Sankara’s digvijaya throughout India during which he allegedly 
established the advaita mathas at the four cardinal points of 
India.’ According to P. Hacker, this tradition clearly originates or 
was at least greatly enhanced by Vidyaranya, the author of the 
famous Sankaradigvijaya. Hacker furthermore pointed out that 
according to his own research no genuine or historical reliable 
guruvamSa (or list of mahants) exists in these four mathas for the 
time prior to the fourteenth century. 

These statements about the Sankaramathas have been fully corro- 
borated by J. Litt during his research on the Sankardcaryas of 
Puri.’ 1 Although the Govardhanamatha in Puri, the foundation 
of which tradition ascribes to Sankaracarya, looks quite old, no 
genuine historical documents are known of this matter which are 
older than the Maratha period. 

From the literary evidence, Hacker inferred that the tradition of 
the Sankaramathas and thus also of Sringeri’s association with 
Sankara goes back only to Vidyaranya in the late 14th century. 
Together with his famous brother Sayana, the author of the Veda- 
bhasya, Vidyaranya, tried to establish in an act of intentional 
cultural policy ("in einer Art bewuBter Hindu-Kulturpolitik", 
Hacker), a ncw system of orthodoxy in order to counteract the 
influence of Islamic inroads into South India. 

From the aforesaid it follows that the epigraphical 
evidence clearly confirms Hacker’s conclusions which he had 
drawn from his studies of the literary sources. Although it 
is far too early to come to any final conclusions, the following 
picture seems to emerge from this reassessment of the epigraphical 


79 ” l Pp 
J. Gonda, Die Religionen Indiens. II. Der jiingere Hinduismus, Stuttgart 1963, p. 83. 


80 p, Hacker, Kleine Schriften, ed. by L. Schmithausen, Wiesbaden 1978, pp. 478 ff. 
81 J. Litt, The Sankaracaryas of Puri, in: CJ, pp. 411-419. 
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cvidence. The early history of Sringeri is unknown but the earliest 
historical evidence which dates from the 12th century shows that 
it was a centre of Jainism. The earliest references to the existence 
of the matha is known from Bukka’s inscription of the year 1356, 
but Bharatitirtha was already ‘on the spot’ in the year 1346. The 
fact that the vijayotsava of the Sangama brothers was held at 
Sringeri proves that it was already in 1346 a place of considerable 
importance. The epigraphical evidence does not provide any 
explanation of Sringeri’s important role during the early years of 
Vijayanagara. It is equally evident that the epigraphical sources 
also do not allow any assumption that this importance was either 
based on the *Vidyaranya tradition’ or on the ‘Sankara tradition’. 
On the contrary, the hitherto known epigraphical evidence only 
allows the conclusion that Sankara was not the founder of 
Sringeri’s famous matha. The epigraphical sources therefore 
permit, at least hypothetically, the inference that the matha was 
established only some time between 1346 and 1356. In this initial 
phase, Vidyatirtha and not Vidyaranya seems to have played the 
most important role.’”? As a good guru and ‘professor’ Vidyatirtha 
was able to place his students Bharatitirtha and Vidyaranya orn the 
gadt of the newly established matha at Sringeri. 

The inscriptional evidence leaves no doubt that Sringeri became 
an important place only under Harihara I and Bukka I - perhaps 
because of its geographical location between the capitals of the old 
Hoysala kingdom and the new Vijayanagara empire. But only 
after Vidyaranya had become the mahant of Sringeri in 1374/75 
and Harihara II the king of Vijayanagara in the year 1377, did 
Sringeri’s fame and wealth increase tremendously. It is quite 


oo P. Hacker, however, supposed that Vidyaranya played the decisive role already 
during this initial phase. Morcover Hacker came to the important conclusion: "In order 
to safeguard his teachings Vidyaranya cstablished an institution, the Sankaramatha. He 
created fictions which were unlikely to meet with opposition after the country had bcen 
totally devastated by the Muslims. He proclaimed that the matha had been founded by 
Sankara himself and that it had continuously existed since then. He nominated the old 
Vidyaranya as its mahant and announced that he had already been acting there since 
decades” [translation by H. Kulke] (Hacker, P., Kleine Schriften, p. 479). Hacker's 
assumption that Vidyaranya played an important role already during the early years of 
Vijayanagara seems to be based on Madhava-Vidyaranya’s wrong identification with 
Madhavamantrin (“Vidyaranya [war] Minister des Kénigs von Vijayanagara, nachdem 
das Land von Moslems verwistet worden ... war”, ibid.). 
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plausible that exactly during this time Vidyaranya and his brother 
Sayana intensified their work to reconstruct Hindu orthodoxy with 
the active support of king Harihara II, who proudly called himself 
the "establisher of the Vedic path". Furthermore; it is quite likely 
that the activities of three saints and mahants of Sringeri partly 
influenced or even formed the basis of Sringeri’s ‘Sankara tradi- 
tion’, e.g. their extensive literary activities, their - dubious - fame 
to have "demolished Bauddhas and Jainas* and to have even fought 
against the teachings of Kumarila and, finally, Vidyaranya’s alleged 
digvijaya to Benares. All these details are familiar to us from the 
Sankaradigvijaya, too. Sringeri’s claim that its ma{ha was founded 
by Sankara and that afterwards Sankara established in the course 
of his digvijaya three other advaita mathas at the cardinal points of 
India, put Sringeri at the centre of a new religious network 
covering India as a whole. Thus Sringeri’s ‘Sankara tradition’ 
provided a further legitimation to Vijayanagara’s claim to be the 
centre of the new orthodoxy. 

This interpretation of Sringeri’s early history and its relations 
with early Vijayanagara should not be misunderstood as a deliber- 
ate destruction of the cherished traditions about Sankara’s role in 
the foundation of the matha at Sringeri and Vidyaranya’s role in 
the foundation of Vijayanagara. On the contrary, if this inter- 
pretation can be verified by new sources, it would depict Vidya- 
ranya’s and Sayana’s role in a much clearer historical light, because 
it proves that Vidyatirtha, Bharatitirtha and the two brothers 
Vidyaranya and Sayana formed a most fascinating group of 
religious reformers and creators of a new religious institution. Due 
to their immense philosophical and literary activities their work 
had a tremendous impact on Hinduism which lasts till today. The 
fact that they had to ‘share’ a lot of their own activities with 
Sankara and that their version of Sringeri’s and Vijayanagara’s 
origin is still generally accepted is perhaps the best proof of their 
success. 

This new interpretation may also be understood as an example 
of a gross manipulation of religious institutions. Not Sringeri and 
its jagadguru Vidyaranya established Vijayanagara, but the kings of 
Vijayanagara established Sringeri with its new ‘Sankara tradition’ 
for their own political ends. But that is only half the truth .The 
new interpretation rather depicts the most intricate and mutual 
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relations beween ksatra and ksetra, the secular and sacerdotal 
realms in Indian history.” Though intricately interwoven, they 
both follow their own Eigengesetzlichkeit or svadharma. 


53 L. Dumont, The Conception of Kingship in Ancient India, in: Religion, Politics and 
History in India, Paris/The Hague 1970, pp. 62-88. 


84 Dieter Conrad, Max Weber's conception of the Hindu Dharma as a Paradigm, in: 


Recent Research on Max Weber's Studies of Hinduism, ed. by D. Kantowsky, Minchen 
1986, pp. 169-192. 
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MAX WEBER’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY 
OF "HINDUIZATION" IN INDIA AND 
"INDIANIZATION" IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The reaction to Max Weber’s study on India! has been, and still 
is, contradictory. On the one hand, it is considered, mainly by the 
"Weberians", as the most fascinating part of Weber’s contrasting 
study to his "Ethic of Protestantism and the Spirit of Capitalism". 
On the other hand, it is neglected or even disliked, mainly by 
Indologists, because of its many inconsistencies and gross generaliz- 
ations. I myself am no exception to this ambiguous attitude. On a 
previous occasion I complained about Weber’s strangely one-sided 
description of the medieval Hindu sects and tried my best to 
explain the possible reasons for this obvious misinterpretation or 
oversimplification of certain aspects of Hinduism.” 

In the present paper I shall try to prove that Weber’s study on 
India also contains a number of challenging ideas, some of which 
have not yet even been noticed by research scholars. I shall try to 
exemplify this mainly with his contribution to the concept of 
Hinduization. Moreover 1 shall point out the relevance of his 
concepts of legitimacy and the patrimonial state in the context of 
Indian history. 


I 


I would like to begin my delineations at this Max Weber con- 
ference organized by the Max Mueller Bhavan in Delhi with a 


1 Max Weber, The Religion of India. Sociology of Hinduism and Buddhism. Translated 
by H. Gerth and Don Martindale. Glencoe 1958 (= Translation of Max Weber, 
Gesammelte Aufsamze zur Religionssoziologie, vol. 11, Hinduismus und Buddhismus, 
Tiibingen 1920.) 


2 es 

H. Kulke, Orthodoxe Restauration und hinduistische Sektenreligiositat im Werk Max 
Webers, in: Max Webers Sudie iiber Hinduismus und Buddhismus. Interpretation und 
Kritik, ed. by W. Schluchter, Frankfurt/M. 1984, pp. 293-332. 
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reference to Max Miiller. In a lecture delivered in Westminster 
Abbey in the year 1873 Max Miller distinguished between 
missionary religions (Buddhism, Islam and Christanity) and non- 
missionary religions (Judaism, Brahmanism and Zoroastrianism), 
the former being alive, the latter dying or dead.” It is understand- 
able that this generalizing statement provoked vehement protests 
from scholars working on contemporary India, particularly since 
George Campbell had already pointed out in a report written in 
the year 1872 that "it is a great mistake to suppose that the Hindu 
religion is not proselytizing" 

It was Alfred C. Lyall who took up this matter at great length 
in his Asiatic Studies published in 1882. He contradicted Max Miller 
and pointed out that there were two modes of "Brahmanic propaga- 
tion". The first of these modes is "the gradual Brahmanization of 
the aboriginal non-Aryan, or casteless tribes. Among all these 
aboriginal or non-Aryan communities a continous social change is 
going on; they alter their modes of life to suit improved conditions 
of existence; their languages decay and they gradually go over to 
the dominant Aryan rituals. They pass into Brahmanists (sic) by 
natural upward transition, which leads them to adopt the religion 
of the castes immediately above them in the social scale of the 
composite population among which they settle down. And we may 
reasonably guess that this process has been working for centurics".” 
The surest sign of a family’s reception into Brahmanism is, 
according to Lyall, the invitation of a Brahman to officiate at the 
rites de passage of the family. And Lyall furthermore pointed out 
that "if the converted family are of standing among their own 
people, the Brahman will usually discover for them a decent Hindu 
pedigrce, or a miraculous incident which proves a half savage chief 
or rich outcaste to be really allied to one of the recognized castes". 
The second mode of proselytization, viz. the activities of devotees 


3 A.C. Lyall, Asiatic Studies, London 1882, p. 98. 


4 ibid., p. 104 
5 ibid., p. 104 


§ jbid., p. 103f 
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and spiritual leaders who found new sects, is only briefly men- 
tioned by Lyall. 

As pointed out recently by A. Hofer, A. Lyall thus most probably 
"was the first to formulate a sort of proto-theory of Sanskritiza- 
tion".’ Lyall, however, seems to have been completely forgotten by 
future generations of scholars working on modes of social change 
in traditional India. Lyall’s important statement on the modes of 
"Brahmanic propagation" is today remembered only through a short 
reference in H.H. Risley’s Tribes and Castes of Benga! published in 
1892.5 Risley took up this matter in a broader context and pointed 
out four distinct processes which were involved in the transform- 
ation of tribes into castes. 


1. The mobility of "leading men of an aboriginal tribe” according 
to the mode which Lyall had already referred to in the case of 
families who "are of standing among their own people". Risley 
illustrated this process with the example of the Maharajas of 
Chota Nagpur and their recognition as Nagbansi Rajputs; 

2. the mobility of members of a tribe, who embrace the tenets 
of Hindu religious sects (Vaisnavas, Lingayat. Ramayats etc.); 

3. a whole tribe or a large section of it enrol themselves in the 
ranks of Hinduism as a new caste by accepting Brahmins and 
Brahmanical rites etc; 

4. a whole tribe or a section of it is gradually converted to 
Hinduism without, however, losing its tribal designation or 
abandoning completely its tribal deities etc.” 


It is quite evident that Risley’s first two processes are more or 
less identical with the two modes already described by Lyall. And 
a scrutiny of both texts shows that Risley’s last two processes, too, 


7 ni : 2 : 
_ A. Héfer, On Re-reading Le Népal: What we Social Scientists Owe to Sylvain Lévi, 
in: Kailash. A Journal of Himalaya Studies, 8 (1979) 175-190. 


8S HH. Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Calcutta 1892, p. XV. 


9 ibid., p- XVI f. In his Report on the Census of India of 1901 Risley repeated his 
earlier expositions verbatim with a few enlargements without, however, referring again 
to Lyall: Census of India, 1901, vol. I: Report by H.H. Risley and E.A. Gait, Calcutta 
1903, p. 519 ff. 
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are at least partly covered by Lyall’s first mode of "continued social 
change". Gencrally speaking Risley, despite the vast ethnographical 
material at his disposal, does not offer any substantially new 
cxplanation or even theoretical framework for his statements. 
Though it is still a matter for further research, it seems that the 
subject of transition of tribes into castes was taken up on a broader 
theoretical basis for the first time by Sylvain Lévi in the context of 
Nepal and by Max Weber in the context of India. Lévi published 
the threc volumes of his monumental work Le Népa! in the years 
1905 and 1908,!° whereas Max Weber’s studies on India did not 
appear till 1916. Although Weber once mentioned S. Lévi in 
connection with Asoka and referred to an article published by Lévi 
in the year 1902 on the cultural role of Sanskrit in the early 
centuries A.D. (Weber 1958 : 347, 379), it is evident from Weber’s 
very short chapter on Nepal (1958 : 282 f.) that he did not know 
S. Lévi’s great work on that country.!! This is certainly a major 
deficiency in Webcr’s otherwise astonishingly long reading list. In 
the context of our remarks on Max Weber’s theory of Hinduization 
and its sources we therefore have to leave out Lévi’s study on 
Nepal. Among his major sources Weber mentions the Census of 
India of the years 1901 and 1911 and the "general and provincial 
reports of Risley, the author of Castes and Tribes of Bengal, Blunt, 
Gait, and others (which) belong to the best general sociological 
literature available" (1958 : 344, fn. 1). For his study on Hinduiza- 
tion Weber’s major sources were Risley’s Castes and Tribes of Bengal, 
his above mentioned report on the Census of India of the year 1901 
and - as will be shown - certainly Lyall as well, although Weber 
does not refer to him. 


II 


After a few introductory pages on India and Hinduism (1958: 3- 
9), the subject of Hinduization forms the first chapter of Max 
Weber’s study on India. Obviously it served as a theoretical and 


10g Lévi, Le Népal. Etude historique d’un royaume hindou, 3 vols., Paris 1905 and 1908. 


1 jn his short exposition on Nepal of less than one page Weber refers in a footnote 
only to the Census Repont of Bengal of the year 1901. 
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historical introduction to his first part on the "Hindu Social 
System". According to Weber the present Hindu system spread in 
the course of about 800 years from a small region in northern India 
to the whole subcontinent. This "grand propaganda" was accom- 
plished at the cost of the animistic folk belief and in conflict with 
the great salvation religions. Weber thus considered "Aryavarta" 
under the Guptas as the core region of this process, because the 
conflict with Buddhism as the major "salvation religion" ended 
about eight hundred years later when Buddhism was finally 
destroyed by Muslim invaders. But at the end of his chapter on the 
Hindu social system, Weber rightly mentioned a still earlier date 
of this process, most probably on the basis of the date of Manu’s 
Dharmasastra: "For a thousand years, from the second century of 
our era to the beginning of Islamic rule, we find the caste system 
in an irresistible and ever-continued expansion, slowed down 
through the propaganda of Islamism." (1958:130) 

Weber then continues to describe two types of Hinduization, viz. 
the extensive propaganda of Hinduism in tribal areas and the 
intensive propaganda within areas which were already under Hindu 
domination. The process of extensive Hinduization was initiated by 
the ruling stratum (Herrenschicht) of a tribal area through imitation 
of specific Hindu customs. This process usually began with absten- 
tion from meat and alcohol, the adoption of Hindu rites de passage. 
And sooner or later it led to the invitation of Brahmins who 
"provided testimony to the fact that they - the rulers of the tribe - 

were of ancient, only temporarily forgotten, knightly (Ksatriya) 
blood" (1958:10). Hinduization of the tribal leaders was then 
completed by the performance of the sacred thread ceremony. 
After this change of status had been accomplished within their 
own tribal socicty, these new "Rajput" parvenus sought social inter- 
course through intermarriage with the equivalent social strata of 
the surrounding Hindu areas. Although many of these attempts 
usually did not succeed immediately, time and wealth (particularly 
large dowries to impoverished Rajputs) paved the way for these 
new Hindu rajas. 

M. Weber then continues to analyze the second mode of Hindui- 
zation: "This extensive propaganda was paralleled by an intensive 
propaganda which followed similar principles" (1958:11). Weber, 
however, does not confine himself to a mere description of social 
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change and mobility among the lower strata of Hindu society. 
Instead he focusses his account of the second mode of Hinduiza- 
tion on the role played by the "guest peoples" (Gastvélker) or 
pariahs: 

The term pariah people in this special sense should not be taken 
to refer to any tribe of workers considered by a local community 
as ’strange’, ’barbaric’, or ’magically impure’ unless they are at 
the same time wholly or predominantly a guest people. The purest 
form of this type is found when the people in question have 
totally lost their residential anchorage and hence are completely 
occupied economically in meeting demands of other settled 
peoples - the gypsies, for instance or, in another manner, the Jews 
of the Middle Ages.!? 

In India, as elsewhere, the main feature of these pariah peoples 
is less their absolute homelessness than their social separation from 
the main body of Hindu society and, at the same time, their 
complete economic dependence on it. 

According to Weber these Indian guest peoples came into 
existence through population growth among the hill tribes, on the 
one hand, and the increasing demand for labour in the developing 
Hindu core areas, on the other. The increasing wealth of these 
centres created numerous low and unclean services which were 
taken over by outsiders when the resident population declined to 
perform them. The transition from the services of a still settled 
tribe to the work done by a pariah people is very fluid and passes 
through several transitional stages. And there are many degrees of 
segregation of these "unclean" guest workers even to the point of 
their exclusion from the village community, yet they are not 
considered outlaws. On the contrary, the village is obliged to 
compensate them for their service and usually reserves them a 
monopoly of their respective vocations. Their ritual rights and 
duties, too, are an expression of a legal position within the Hindu 
society which Weber calls a "negative Privilegierung",” a position 


12 Max Weber, 1958, p. 13. For Weber's famous definition of the "Pariavolk” see his 
Economy and Society. An Outline of Interpretative Sociology, transl. and ed. by G. Roth 
and C. Wittich, 2nd ed. Berkeley 1978, p. 304 and 386 ff. 


13 Max Weber 1920 (sec above note 1), p. 13. 
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defined by "negative privileges". Guest peoples thus slowly ceased 
to be tribes and became "unclean castes" (or outcastes) of Hindu 
society. 

Weber points out that this social and economic "discriminatory 
integration"” was complemented by a rather slow process of 
Hinduization of tribal customs and beliefs, e.g. these outcastes may 
ask Brahmins to cast the horoscopes for marriages but they will 
still continue to ask their own priests to perform these family rites 
and festivals. "Sometimes assimilation (Rezeption) takes a mixed 
form, partially according to the type of extensive and partially 
according to the type of intensive propaganda; somctimes subdivi- 
sions of a tribe are received as guest people by several castes, while 
remaining subdivisions continue to exist without losing their form 
of tribal organization" (1958:15). It is evident that this "mixed form" 
of Hinduization is a reference to Risley’s last two "processes", as 
mentioned. : 

Max Weber then raised the important question of the motives 
which encouraged the reception. For the Brahmins who acted as 
intermediaries in this process, the motive was mainly a materialistic 
one. They were interested "in opportunities for expanding income, 
ranging from service fees for the casting of horoscopes to prebends 
and the gifts due to house and sacrificial priests. Rich gifts of 
cattle, money, jewelry, and above all, land and land rent (pepper 
rent) were the compensation for Brahmins who provided the 
necessary ’proofs’ of genteel descent for the Hinduized ruling 
stratum of an area undergoing assimilation" (1958: 16). 


14 7S SS a I 

The German terms negative Privilegierung or negative privilegiert which occur several 
times in Max Weber's study on Hinduization are translated wrongly as "underprivileged 
status position" or "underprivileged" (1958:14 and 17). In my opinion, "negative 
Privilegierung” refers to Weber's concept of the "positively defined legal position" of the 
pariah people. The paradox of their "negative Privilegierung" is based on their complete 
dependency upon their professional monopoly, the performance of which is essential 
for a society which, however, refuses them access to its community. The English 
translation "underprivileged status position” does not take into account this double 
aspect of the socio-economic position of the pariah people. Whenever quoting from 
Rolf, ] shall therefore correct the expression "underprivileged" to "negatively privileged". 


15 ; ନଃ 

For a detailed study of the position of the outcastes in contemporary India see 
Eckehard Kulke, The Condition of Untouchables in India, in: Social Inequality and 
Political Smructures, ed. by J.P. Neelsen, New Delhi 1983, pp. 39-66. 
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Whereas it seems to have been no problem to Weber to find this 
short explanation of the motives of the Brahmins, he was particu- 
larly fascinated by the motives of those groups which desired 
Hinduization. Because, according to Weber, "the ‘tribes’ which 
would be transformed into ’castes’, particularly their ruling stratum 
assume an enslaving yoke (Sklavenjoch) of rituals hardly duplicated 
elsewhere in the world. They surrendered pleasures - for instance 
alcohol, which is relinquished in general only with great reluctance. 
What, then, was the reason?" (1958:16). His answer to this legit- 
imate question most probably is one of Weber’s most valuable and 
ingenious contributions to his Indian studies. As far as the ruling 
stratum was concerned, legitimation appears to have been the 
crucial motive because their integration into Hindu society 
legitimized their social status religiously. Moreover Weber comes 
to the important conclusion that Hinduization "not only endowed 
the ruling stratum of the barbarians with a recognized rank in the 
cultural world of Hinduism, but, through their transformation of 
castes, secured their superiority over the subject classes with an 
efficiency unsurpassed by any other religion" (1958:16). But is was 
not religious legitimation alone which made Hinduism so attractive 
to tribal leaders. 

"As the Slavic princes of the East called into their lands German 

priests, knights, merchants, and peasants, so the kings of the East 

Ganges Plain and of Southern India, up to the Tamils at the 

southern trip, called upon Brahmans trained in writing and 

administration. Their services were enlisted to assist the prince 
in formal organization, in the Hindu manner, of his patrimonial 
bureaucratic rule and status structure and to consecrate the prince 
as legitimate Raja and Maharaja in the sense of the Hindu 

Dharmashastras, Brahmanas, and Puranas. Telling documents of 

land-grants issued sometimes simultaneously to dozens, even 

hundreds of obviously immigrant Brahmans, are found dispersed 

throughout India." (1958:16 f.). 

According to Weber similar interests in legitimation played a 
decisive role in the voluntary Hinduization of pariah peoples, 
although, apparently, they acquired only the humiliating position 
of an impure caste. "Yet, from the standpoint of Hinduism, they 
are impure anyway. ... Hence it is advantageous to secure monop- 
oly over their work opportunities by being recognized as a 
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legitimate ‘caste’, however negatively privileged, rather than 
remaining an alien people." (1958:17). But Weber does not content 
himself with these ‘materialistic’ motives of pariah groups. He 
pointed out quite rightly that "perhaps, too, in the past, religious 
hopes were frequently an important factor in the Hinduization of 
such pariah peoples, for Hinduism holds out hopes to the socially 
oppressed strata" (ibid.). The influence of these religious hopes of 
the masses are dealt with by Weber in the context of the bhakti 
movement in the third part of his work. Max Weber then concludes 
with due caution. 

"The approximately correct view may be formulated provisional- 

ly: the internalization of the Hindu order by the negatively 

privileged strata, guest and pariah tribes, represents the adjust- 
ment of socially weak strata to given caste order, - the legitima- 
tion of their social and economic situation. However, thc struggle 
for or against acceptance of Hinduism for entire territories 
gencrally was led by the rulers or ruling strata. In any case, the 
strongest motive for the assimilation of Hinduism was undoubted- 

ly the desire for legitimation." (1958: 18) 

As mentioned above, the sources used by Max Weber for his 
Hinduization thcory are still apparent. There is, for instance, a 
direct reference to Risley’s Census Report of the year 1901. In 
connection with the initial difficulties faced by the newly "created" 
tribal rajas and their genealogies, Risley relates the following story. 
The family legend of the Nagavams$i Rajas of Chota Nagpur, which 
he once narrated, "was received with derisive merriment by a 
number of genuine Rajputs who attended a conference which I 
held at Mount Abu in 1900 for the purpose of organizing the 
Census of Rajputana. They had never heard of such a thing as 
Nagbansi Rajput, but they entirely appreciated the point of this 
story"! Weber refers to this story in exactly the same context: "A 
true, or today presumably true, Brahmin or Rajput will listen 
sympathetically and with good humor!’ to the origin legend of 


16 5 F : 

H.H. Risley and E.A. Gait, Census of India 1901, vol. I, Report, Calcutta 1903, p. 520. 
As this episode is not mentioned in Risley’s Castes and Tribes of Bengal (published in 
1892) it is likely that Weber used this Census Report of the ycar 1903. 


17 "mit versténdnisvoller Heiterkeit", M. Weber 1920, Pp. 10. 
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such an upstart Rajput stratum, if, for example, an interested 
European relates it." (1958:11) And it is, as already mentioned 
above, also highly probable that Weber had used LyalPs Asiatic 
Studies, either directly or indirectly through other authors who 
based their work on Lyall’s study, because it is Lyall who speaks of 
"Brahmanic propagation" in the context of his criticism of Max 
Miiller’s verdict against Brahmanism.!® To my knowledge this 
expression has not been used by Risley in his writings. But the 
expression "propaganda" occurs again several times in Weber’s 
chapter on Hinduization in a socio-economic context where one 
does not expect it. 

But despite this discernible closeness to the sources which Weber 
had used for his study, their improvement by Weber is, neverthe- 
less, considerable. This is particularly truc if we look at the more 
theorectical analysis and conclusions of these three authors. It is 
certainly correct that Lyall may have been "the first to formulate 
a sort of proto-theory of Sanskritization" (A. Hofer), but he was 
not aware of the importance of his discovery in the broader context 
of India’s historical development. Risley, too, restricted himself to 
a mere description of social processes. It has rightly been pointed 
out that Risley had already recorded almost all the essential details 
without, however, recognizing their "model character".”” Weber, on 
the other hand, analyzed the different processes of Hinduization 
in their broader socio-economic and historical contexts and drew 
several important conclusions which are still of considerable 
relevance. 


mM 


To begin with, his distinction between "intensive" and "extensive 
propaganda" or Hinduization is a major step forward in comparison 
to the rather unsystematic juxtaposition of social processes by his 
predecessors. In fact, Weber's distinction is a clear anticipation of 
two major topics brought out about half a century later by Indian 
sociologists and anthropologists, viz. the concept of "Sanskritiza- 


18 Lyall, op.cit., pp. 98 f. 


19 A. Héfer, op.cit., p. 187. 
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tion" formulated for the first time by M.N. Srinivas in the year 
1952 and the concept of "Rajputization" which was developed by 
Surajit Sinha ten years later in 1962. 

Sanskritization refers mainly to the "intensive" or internal 
Hinduization of the low castes and Weber’s pariah peoples 
(Gastvolker, plural). According to Srinivas "a low caste was able, in 
a generation or two, to rise to a higher position in the hierarchy by 
adopting vegetarianism and teetotalism, and by Sanskritizing its 
ritual and pantheon. In short, it took over, as far as possible the 
customs, rites and beliefs of the Brahmins, and the adoption of the 
Brahmanic way of life by a low caste seems to have been frequent, 
though theoretically forbidden. This process has been called 
Sanskritization, in preference to Brahmanization, as certain Vedic 
rites are confined to Brahmins and the two other ‘twice-born’ 
castes".” Srinivas’ concept of Sanskritization became a most 
influential concept in the discussions on social change in indian 
society. At the same time, however, both the concept and the term 
itself have often been criticized, yet neither of them has been 
replaced. Under the influence of his critics Srinivas admitted some 
years later that he had "emphasized unduly the Brahmanical model 
of Sanskritization and ignored the other models - Kshatriya, 
Vaishya and Shudra".?! He therefore paid more attention to 
Sanskritization among tribal and semi-tribal groups and emphasized 
the "Kshatriya model" of social change. He pointed out that once 
a caste or its local section "had captured political power it had to 
Sanskritize its ritual and style of life and lay claim to being 
Ksahatriya. It had to patronize (or even create!) Brahmins who 
would minister to it on ritual occasions, and produce an appropriate 
myth supporting the group’s claim to Kshatriya status". 

The study of this "Kshatriya model" or Weber’s "extensive 
propaganda" had meanwhile been taken up by Surajit Sinha in his 
comprehensive article on "State Formation and Rajput Myth in 


20 M.N. Srinivas, Religion and Society among the Coorgs, London 1952, p. 32. 
A MN. Srinivas, Social Change in Modern India, Berkeley 1966, p. 7. 


22 jbid. p. 32. 
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Tribal Central India". According to Sinha, state formation in the 
tribal belt of central India means that in a "equalitarian primitive 
clan-based tribal organization has adjusted itself to the centralized 
hierarchic, territorially oriented political developments". Accord- 
ing to Sinha this social development is called Rajputization if the 
initiative of this process has been taken by a "narrow lineage and 
single families" who dissociate themselves from the main body of 
their tribe and claim Rajput origin by means which were already 
described by Risley. This Rajputization, as Sinha furthermore 
shows, was often followed by a "secondary Rajputization" (my 
term) when the tribes tried to "re-associate" themselvers with their 
former tribal chiefs, who had meanwhile transformed themselves 
into Hindu rajas and Rajput Ksatriyas and claimed Rajput origin 
for themselves. As has been shown by the present author else- 
where, Hinduization in tribal areas was often a by-product of 
"Ksatriyaization" of tribal leaders and their immediate surround- 
ings.” 

In recent ycars the discussion about Sanskritization has calmed 
down considerably. This is only partly due to the fact that the 
debate has reached certain conclusions. The major problem seems 
to be the contradictoriness between the "narrow" term Sanskritiza- 
tion and its broader social context. Particularly after Srinivas 
modified and enlarged his concept, it is used to cover all sorts of 
social change in traditional India, achieved by the adoption of 
"higher" customs and values. But it is evident that in many cases 
these customs and values do not belong to the Sanskrit tradition 
nor do the agents of this change belong to any group associated 
traditionally with Sanskrit learning. Not much seems to have 
changed since 1960 when Bailey wrote: "No-one seems to like the 
term. Even its author is prepared to discard it ‘quickly and without 
regret’, once a better term or terms are found. However inept, 
’Sanskritization’ is still in use." 


2 Surajit Sinha, State Formation and Rajput Myth in Tribat Central India, in: Man in 
India, 42 (1962) 37. 


24 See above chapter 6. 


% FG. Bailey, Tribe, Caste and Nation, Manchester 1960, p. 158. 
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The concept of Rajputization appears to be much less controver- 
sial but again the term restricts its applicability outside Rajasthan 
mainly to the Moghul period and after and to areas north of the 
Deccan. Similar types of social changes which occurred in earlier 
periods and in the Deccan and the south, therefore, do not fit into 
the term Rajputization. We would, therefore, consider using the 
wider term "Hinduization" also for the whole process as depicted 
by Lyall more than a hundred years ago. And we may then 
furthermore distinguish, according to Max Weber’s more general 
categories, between processes of intensive and extensive Hinduiza- 
tion.®’ It needs no further explanation that there are numerous 
transitional stages in these processes and that the process of 
extensive Hinduization in its later stage may turn into a process of 
intensive Hinduization. What matters here is the fact - as Weber 
most probably for the first time pointed out - that there are two 
distinct areas where these processes started, i.c. in the Hindu core 
area and its periphery. Once we accept this distinction we may 
again use the more specific terms Sanskritization and Rajputization 
for special modes of intensive and extensive Hinduization. 


IV 


Weber’s short study on Hinduization contains a few more points 
which are worth mentioning in this context. Weber restricted the 
category of intensive Hinduization unduly to guest peoples or 
pariahs. Srinivas, however, proved that the same type of intensive 
Hinduization (which he calls Sanskritization) frequently also occurs 
among Hindu castes, though mainly among outcasts, many of them 
being former "guest-peoples". But what matters here is the fact that 
Weber introduced the pariahs or guest peoples as a separate 
category of a social group which is no longer a tribe and which has 
not yet been accepted as a Hindu caste. This category may be of 
great importance for the analysis of social stratification and social 


26 IN at 
As mentioned above, Weber distinguished between the two modes of intensive and 


extensive propagation (Propaganda) in the context of Hinduization. Furthermore, he 
defines Hinduization as "transformation of tribes into castes" (1958:15). We arc thus 
borrowing from Weber mainly his distinction between intensive and extensive, and are 


using Hinduization (instead of propagation) in its meanwhile fully established broader 
sense. 
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change on the fringes of the Hindu caste system. Because, at least 
as far as my knowledge goes, internal Hinduization is usually 
understood as a continuous process of social change leading from 
tribe to caste. The category of pariah people, however, will allow 
us to show that de- tribalization does not necessarily always lead 
directly to "castification",®” A group might lose its tribal habitat 
and identity, yet remain outside the caste system as a guest people 
for generations or even centuries. Weber’s intensive studies on 
pariahs and further works based on Weber’s study have shown that 
pariahs are a world-wide phenomenon. It allows settled agrarian 
and urban societies to separate these "negatively privileged" groups 
from the main body of society. Weber’s category of guest or pariah 
people may thus lead to a further analytical dif ferentiation of the 
rather unspecific group of "out-castes" in Indian sociology. 


Vv 


Legitimation is yet another aspect of Weber’s studies on Hindui- 
zation which deserves attention. Here again I have to admit my 
incompetence as a historian to give any definite statement about 
current sociological or ethnological theories. But, as far as I under- 
stand, the question of legitimation or legitimacy never played any 
important role in the discussions about Hinduization. This defi- 
ciency is perhaps less striking in the case of M.N. Srinivas’ studies 
on Sanskritization but it is certainly peculiar in regard to S. Sinha’s 
Rajputization theory. Because the Rajput model of mobility is in 
its essence not only an attempt to gain a higher status but, at the 
same time, to legitimize this new status through affiliation with 
Rajput traditions. Sinha shows clearly the social, economic and 
political consequences of Rajputization for the ruling strata of the 
tribes, but the question of the ideological motive and legitimation 
behind this movement does not come into the picture. But he 
points out the "upgrading or universalization of regional culture" 
as a factor which certainly influenced this mode of social change. 

Max Weber, on the other hand, regards the "desire for legitima- 
tion" as the strongest motive for Hinduization. Weber’s interest in 


4 A. Héfer, op.cit., p. 179. 
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the "legitimation capacity" of religious and traditional beliefs is not 
restricted to Hinduism. It is well known that he defines authority 
(Herrschaft) as legitimate domination and distinguishes his famous 
"three pure types of authority" (i.e. legal authority, traditional 
authority and charismatic authority) according to their different 
basis of legitimacy. "Experience shows that in no instance does 
domination voluntarily limit itself to the appeal to material or 
affectual or ideal motives as a basis for its continuance. In addition 
every such system attempts to establish and to cultivate the belief 
in its legitimacy. But according to the kind of legitimacy which is 
claimed, the type of obedience, the kind of administrative staff 
developed to guarantee it, and the mode of exersising authority, 
will all differ fundamentally. Equally fundamental is the variation 
in effect. Hence, it is useful to classify the types of domination 
according to the kind of claim to legitimacy typically made by 
each." 

Weber’s elaborate studies on legitimacy are of special significance 
in the light of recent research on the origin of the state and early 
state formation. There seems to be a general agreement among 
scholars that any such evolution that went beyond lineage-based 
chieftaincies required new world-views and religious beliefs to 
solve the crucial problems of traditional societies. The process of 
extensive Hinduization and particularly the mode of Rajputization 
as described by S. Sinha reflects precisely this development from 
lineage-based chieftaincies to the "Early State" or Patrimonial State, 
in Weber’s terminology. Time does not permit me to give a detailed 
description of the supposed "enablers" of this development which 
have become a major issue in current anthropological research.” 
Suffice it to point out that the Early States never depended solely 
on mere military coercion and the existence of a new type of 
administrative staff. Legitimacy was always of equal importance. 
The crucial problem of all these early societies was the legitimation 
of the new and hitherto unknown social stratification and the 
unequal access to the means of production or, more generally 


28 Max Weber, 1978, p. 213. 


29 H. Clacssen and P. Skainik (ed.), The Early State, The Hague 1978; see particularly 
R. Cohen, "State Origin: A Reappraisal", ibid., p. 31-75. 
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speaking how to distribute socially produced wealth unequally yet 
legitimately.” 

M. Weber was perhaps the first scholar to point out the import- 
ance of Hinduization in this broader context of socio-economic 
change and early state formation. Thus he stated that: "what 
interests us here is the assimilative power of the Hindu life order 
due to its legitimation of social rank and, not to be forgotten, 
possible related economic advantages" (1958:20). And in connec- 
tion with Hindu restoration in the medieval period he concluded: 
“Decisive, however, was the fact that Hinduism could provide an 
incomparable religious support for legitimation interest of the 
ruling strata" (1958:18).3! A particular aspect of Weber’s study on 
legitimation seems to be of great relevance for the study of motives 
of Hinduization. As already mentioned, Weber pointed out that 
Hinduism endowed the ruling stratum of a tribe not only with a 
recognized status in the wider world of Hindu society, but also 
secured its superior status over the castes of their former tribe 
"with an efficiency unsurpassed by any other religion". Although 
Weber mentions this double aspect of legitimacy just in one 
sentence, it is perhaps one of his most interesting contributions to 
the analysis of the socio-economic function of Hinduization. 
Because it is exactly this double function which made Hinduism so 
attractive for upstarts among tribal chiefs, a fact which has hitherto 
been - more or less - neglected. Elsewhere I have tried to distin- 
guish in the context of early state formation in Orissa between 
vertical (or internal) and horizontal (or external) legitimation. 
Vertical legitimation aimed at the consolidation of the newly 
established Hindu kingship in the Hindu-tribal frontier through 
patronizing local tribal deities and priests and acknowledging their 
cult as tutelary deities. Horizontal legitimation, on the other hand, 
aimed at acknowledgement by the neighbouring Hindu rajas 


309 See also Jirgen Habermas, Legitimationsprobleme im Spatkapitalismus, Frankfurt 
1973, p. 33 ff. 


31 In this connection see also R.S. Sharma, (Indian Feudalism: c. 300-1200, Calcutta 
1965, p. 281): "The significance of landgrants to brahmanas is not difficult to appreciate. 
The grantees brought new knowledge which improved cultivation and inculcated in the 
aborigines a sense of loyalty to the established order upheld by the rulers.” 
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through invitation of Brahmins and the construction of Hindu 
temples at the new capitals of the newly Hinduized tribal chiefs? 


VI 


It seems to be equally unknown to "Indianists" and "Weberians" 
that the deepest and most challenging influence of Weber’s 
Hinduization concept, if not of his study on Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism as a whole, most likely did not take place in the field of 
Indian studies but in Indonesian and .- more general - Southeast 
Asian studies. In 1934 Jacob Cornelis van Leur, a young 26 year- 
old Dutch scholar submitted his thesis which was published only 
posthumously by the Royal Tropical Institute, Amsterdam in the 
year 1955 in an English translation under the title "Indonesian 
Trade and Society". In his dissertation van Leur "made an attempt 
at analyzing early Asian society with the aid of the methodology 
of sociology and economic history developed by Max Weber - a 
methodology which at least for Indonesian history had not yet been 
applied. That van Leur came to such surprising and often revol- 
utionary conclusions lay not only in the method applied, however, 
but just as much in the broad, catholic knowledge and the sharply 
critical attitude regarding the theories current at the time which 
despite his youth he was able to bring to bear. ... He has thrown 
the limelight of a new methology on source material long since 
published and thereby enriched the historical discipline with a 
number of new hypotheses."™ 

One of van Leur’'s new and perhaps his most “revolutionary” 
hypotheses referred to the concept of the so-called "Indianization" 
of Southeast Asia. Ever since European scholars began to realize 
the deep impact of Indian culture on Southeast Asia, "the tendency 
was to regard these things as the result of a movement of Indian 


mn See above chapter 6. 


3 J.C. van Leur, Indonesian Trade and Society. Essays in Asian Social and Economic 
History, The Hague 1955. 


34 F ¥ 
i a by the Editors of the English translation of van Leur's thesis, op.cit., pp. 
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expansion eastwards. Attempts therefore were directed towards 
explaining it in terms of Indian conditions, South-East Asia was at 
the receiving end and played a passive role".™ The major problems 
of these discussions were: when did Indian influence reach South- 
east Asia, which part of India contributed most and who were the 
Indian transmitters of this Indian expansion, i.e. warriors, traders 
or Brahmins and Buddhist monks? The answers to the latter 
question have been grouped accordingly as Ksatriya, VaiSsya or 
Brahmana theories.® During the early decades of our century the 
Ksatriya theory became most influential among historians of 
Southeast Asia. It ascribed the transmission of Indian culture to 
Southeast Asia to Indian princes and kings who crossed the Bay of 
Bengal with all their rctinue and founded strong "Indian" or 
"Hindu" kingdoms in Southeast Asia. Most prominent among the 
supporters of this theory were Indian historians. In 1926 the 
"Greater India Society" was established and a year later R.C. 
Majumdar began to publish his monograph series "Ancient Indian 
Colonies in the Far East". In a series of lectures which he delivered 
in 1941 and which werc republished in the year 1979, Majumdar 
came to the following conclusions: 
Intercourse in this region first began by way of trade, both by 
land and sea. But soon it developed into regular colonization, 
and Indians established political authority in various parts of the 
vast Asiatic continent that lay to the south of China and to the 
east and southeast of India. The Hindu colonists brought with 
them the whole framework of their culture and civilization and 
this was transplanted in its entirety among the people who had 
not yet emerged from their primitive barbarism. 2 


33 D.G.E. Halt, A History of South-East Asia, 2nd ed., New York 1966, pp. 15f. 


oo Hall, op.cit., p. 19; 1.W. Mabbett, The ‘Indianization’ of Southeast Asia (Part. ID): 
Reflections on the Historical Sources, in: Journal of Southeast Asian Studies, 8 (1977) 
143. 


37 R.C. Majumdar, Greater India (Sain Dass Memorial Lectures) Sholapur 1940, p. 21. 
Van Leur refers in this connection to R.K. Mookerji Indian Shipping: A History of the 
Seaborne Trade and Maritime Activities of the Indian from the Earliest Times (London 
1912). "Mookergji, who constructs a Hindu imperialism occupying the shores and 
hinterlands of Farther India and Indonesia through the course of the centuries ... goes 
to the furthest in nationalistic self-exultation." (van Leur, 91). 
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The nationalistic undertone of Majumdar’s assumptions was not 
subscribed to by all Indian, still less by European scholars. But his 
basic argument, i.e. the "transplantation" of India’s (more or less) 
entire civilization among the (more or less) uncivilized peoples of 
Southeast Asia was the accepted theory among historians” - till 
van Leur came out with his new theory which "uncompromisingly 
accords primacy to indigenous initiative".” 

A major point of van Leur’s explanation of India’s influence in 
Southeast Asia is his comparison with the spread of North Indian 
culture to South India. According to van Leur "the chief dissemi- 
nator of the process of °’Indianization’ (of the Deccan and the 
Dravidian South) was the Brahman priesthood. The aim of the 
’Brahmin mission’ was not the preaching of any revealed doctrine 
of salvation, but the ritualistic and bureaucratic subjugation and 
organization of the newly entered regions". Whereas van Leur 
refers in this connection in a footnote to Weber’s further studies 
on Hinduism, he quotes the long passage from Weber! (which has 
already been quoted above) in order to explain the role of the 
Brahmins who were "called upon" by the kings of Southern India. 
Van Leur again refers in a footnote to several portions of Weber’s 
study while pointing out that this process was going on in South 
India around the beginning of the Christian era.? Then he con- 
tinues: 

Southern India was the trading region for Indonesia. By means 

of that trade, whether carried on as Indonesian shipping or 

through the intermediacy of Indian shipping, the Indonesian 


38 E.g. NJ. Krom, Hindoue-Javaansche geschiedenis, The Hague 1926; C.C. Berg, 
Hoofdlijnen der Javaansche litteratuurgeschiedenis , Groningen 1929. Even G. Coedés’ 
major opus, originally published in Hanoi in 1944 (Histoire ancienne des états hindouisés 
d’Extréme-Orient), is not free from this "India centric” interpretation of Southeast Asian 
history. 


3 Iw. Mabbett, op.cit., p. 143. 


40 van Leur, op.cit., p. 91. 


41 Max Weber, 1920, p. 167. 


42 van Leur, op.cit., p. 98, note 38. 
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rulers and aristocratic groups came into contact with India, 

perhaps seeing it with their own eyes. In the same sort of attempt 

at legitimizing their interest ... and organizing and domesticating 
their states and subjects, they called Indian civilization to the east 

- that is to say, they summoned the Brahman priesthood to their 

courts. 

And a few pages later van Leur partly repeats these arguments, 
again referring in several footnotes to Max Weber’s studies on 
Hinduism and Buddhism. 

The initiative for the coming of Indian civilization emanated 

from the Indonesian ruling groups, or was at least an affair of 

both the Indonesian dynasties and the Indian hierocracy. ... The 
course of events amounted essentially to a summoning to 

Indonesia of Brahman priests and Indian court artificers. ... The 

Indian priesthood was called eastwards - certainly because of its 

wide renown - for the magical, sacral legitimation of dynastic 

interests and the domestication of subjects, and probably for the 
organization of the ruler’s territory into a state. 

The correspondence between van Leur's and Max Weber’s 
argumentation is striking. In fact, van Leur’s refutation of the 
hitherto established Ksatriya theory of "Indianization" of Southeast 
Asia is based on (and partly identical with) Weber’s theory of 
"external Hinduization" in India. In several footnotes and quota- 
tions from Weber van Leur himself leaves no doubt about his 
dependence on Weber’s study on Hinduization. The very central 
point of their argumentation is the statement that neither the pre- 
Aryan tribes of central and South India nor those in Southeast 
Asia were subdued by invaders who superimposed their statecraft 
and culture upon them and finally converted them to Hinduism (or 
Buddhism). Both in India (according to Weber) and Indonesia 
(according to van Leur) it was the indigenous rulers who invited 
or "summoned" (van Leur) the Brahmins to their courts, primarily 
for the purpose of legitimation of their new social status. In this 
connection van Leur even quotes Weber’s concluding remark: "The 
struggle for or against acceptance of Hinduism ... generally was led 


43 bid, p. 98. 


44 jbid., pp. 103 f. 
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by the rulers or ruling strata; in any case the strongest motive for 
the assimilation of Hinduism was undoubtedly the desire for 
legitimation."® 

As another important reason which led to external Hinduization 
in India and to "Indianization" of Southeast Asia, both Weber and 
van Leur mention concurrently the ability of the Brahmins to 
organize "the ruler’s territory into a (patrimonial) state". And 
according to van Leur the rulers invited the Brahmins for "the 
domestication of (their) subjects". This is again a phrase which 
van Leur adopted directly from Weber who regarded the Brahma- 
nical theory as most helpful and successful for the "religious 
domestication of the subjects" and who speaks several times of 
"means of domestication" or "domestication interest" of the rulers.’ 

Finally, one may point out another case of a rather strange 
correspondence belween van Leur and Max Weber. As already 
mentioned above, van Leur quoted a long passage from Weber in 
which Weber compared the process of external Hinduization with 
the German medieval "Ostkolonisation".”? In a concluding remark 
van Leur repeats this comparison: "One must imagine that South- 
east Asia was ‘Hinduized’ in the same way the German civilization 
of the middle ages extended its influence far beyond the limits of 
German group colonization, in the same way the Graeco-Byzantine 
hierocracy set its stamp on the civilization of Russia." ° Van Leur 
thus rightly differentiated between "German group civilization", to 
which Weber refers, and German influence in the "further East", 
particularly in Russia. It seems to be evident that van Leurs 
"keyword" of "summoning the Brahman priesthood to the courts" 
of Indonesia was directly influenced by (or even derived from) 


45 ibid., p. 349, note 37; Max Weber 1920, p. 18. 


46 van Leur, op.cit., p. 104. 
47 jvid. 

48 M. Weber, 1920, pp. 130 f. 
49 ibid, pp. 16 f. 


50 an Leur, op.cit., p. 104. 
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Weber’s reference to the Slavic princes who "called upon" (Weber: 
riefen) German priests etc. to their countries. 

"Van Leur did not survive to see his life work recognized, not 
even in the Netherlands. It was only after the war that his writings 
began to attract the attention of more than a very restricted circle 
of scholars.”! In this regard F.D.K. Bosch’s famous inaugural 
lecture at the University of Leiden in the year 1946 on problems 
of the Hindu colonization in the Indonesian archipelago has to be 
regarded as a major breakthrough as it essentially confirmed van 
Leur’s erstwhile "heretical hypotheses". Van Leur’s sometimes rather 
extreme positions meanwhile have been modified by more recent 
studies. ”” But nowadays no research on Southeast Asian history is 
thinkable on the basis of the status quo ante - before the transla- 
tion of van Leur’s thesis was published in the year 1955. van Leur’s 
emphasis on the "primacy of indigenous (Southeast Asian) 
initiative" has thus to be regarded as a major contribution to 
modern Southeast Asian studies. 

It is astonishing that the most direct impact of Weber’s Hinduiza- 
tion theory is not felt in Indian but in Indonesian and Southeast 
Asian studies. This remarkable fact most probably has to be 
explained in terms of the colonial history of South and Southeast 
Asia. In Great Britain and thus in India, too, till recently Weber’s 
studies on India remained relatively unknown, particularly to 
anthropologists. In the Netherlands, however, scholars had direct 
access to Weber’s original German work which, furthermore, was 
intellectually much nearer to them than to British scholars. Thus 
Weber’s Indian studies entercd "Greater India" via Indonesia. But 
it is quite likely that his Hinduization theory which in the Indian 
context too "accords primacy to indigenous initiative" (Mabbett: 
144) will gain importance in India, once scholars working on India 
concede to the indigenous tribal elements a greater share in Indian 
history and culture. 


51 van Leur, Foreword of the Editors, p. VIII. 


2 iw. Mabbett, op.cit., pp. 144 ff; see also P. Wheatley, The Golden Khersonese V. 


Studies in the Historical Geography of the Malay Peninsula before A.D. 1500, Kuala 
Lumpur 1961. 
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THE EARLY AND THE IMPERIAL KINGDOM 
IN SOUTHEAST ASIAN HISTORY* 


I 


The early States of Southeast Asia were equipped by modern 
historiography with more or less all Weberian criteria of a modern 
State. Accordingly, these early States were governed by the kings 
through a central administrative staff which was able to uphold 
successfully the legitimate claim of the monopoly of physical force 
within a given area. Successful pillages of neighbouring areas 
were therefore often understood as annexations and rather vague 
tributary relations were interpreted as an indicator of the existence 
of an hierarchically-structured system of provinces and districts etc. 

Let me illustrate this interpretation of early Southeast Asian 
history by two examples selected from two certainly "unsuspicious" 
authors whose works are still regarded as standard works. About 
early Funan L.P. Briggs wrote in the year 1951: "From a little river- 
settlement governed by a naked girl, to an empire more than a 
thousand miles in extent, with boundaries perhaps as wide as those 
of which the proudest Khmer Emperor could later boast, in less 
than two centuries, is no small achievement for any people in any 
period." Recent research however, particularly by C. Jacques, has 
shown that nearly none of these statements can be accepted any 


* The research here reported was assisted by a grant awarded in 1977 by the Joint 
Committee on Southeast Asia of the Social Science Research Council and the American 
Council of Learned Societes. The author expresses again his thanks to thesc institutions 
and to the German Research Council and the Southasia Institute, Heidelberg 
University. Furthermore he acknowledges with gratitude the support and advice he 
received from the National Research Centre of Archacology, Jakarta, Drs. S. Suleiman, 
its former Director, and from Professor Boechari, Universitas Indonesia. 


: Max Weber, Economy and Society, ed. by G. Roth and C. Wittich, Berkeley 1968, Vol. 
, Pp. 53f. 


2 LP. Briggs, The Ancient Khmer Empire, Philadelphia 1951, p. 18. 
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longer as established facts” Funan’s history neither began as a 
river settlement under the legendary naked Naga princess, nor do 
we have any proof that the alleged conquests of the Funanese 
King Fan Shi-Man led to a permanent annexation of areas far 
beyond the Mekong and even Menam delta. 

The other example refers to the famous quotation from the New 
History of the T’ang about the kingdom of Holing which most 
probably was located in Java. The relevant passage in the Hsin 

T'ang shu is as follows: "on the borders [of Ho-ling] there are 28 
small countries, all of which owe allegiance to Ho-ling. There are 
32 great ministers and the Ta-tso-kan-hsiung is the chief of them." 
Heine-Geldern, in his even more famous article on "Conceptions 
of State and Kingship in Southeast Asia", quoted this passage to 
illustrate the cosmic role of kings, courts and governments in 
Southeast Asia. But he also inferred from this passage "that the 
kingdom of Java in the 9th century was divided into twenty-eight 
provinces, their governors together with the four ministers having 
numbered thirty- two high officials.(...) It is clear that in all these 
cases the empire ନ conceived as an image of the heavenly world 
of stars and gods".” We shall come back later on to the function of 
these cosmological speculations. What matters here is Heine- 
Geldern’s obvious misinterpretation of the Chinese text when 
speaking of twenty-eight governors of the twenty-eight provinces of 
the Javanese empire. None of these words is mentioned in the text. 
Instead, it seems to be clear from the text that the ruler of Holing 
was the primus inter pares among a large number of ministers and 
that his State was surrounded by twenty-eight small tributary 
countries. They were in all probability a permanent threat to the 
authority of the central ruler rather than integrated provinces of an 
empire. 


3 6 Jacques, ‘Funan’, ‘Zhenla’. The Reality Concealed by these Chinese Views of 
Indochina", in: Early South East Asia, ed. by R.B. Smith and W. Watson, Oxford 


University Press 1979, pp. 371-9. 


4 Quoted from O.W. Wolters, Early Indonesian Commerce. A Study of the Origins of 
Srivijaya, Cornell University Press, 1967, p. 216. 


5 R. Heine-Geldern, "Conceptions of State and Kingship in Southeast Asia", in: Far 
Eastern Quarterly, 2 (1942) p. 21. 
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If we look at the standard works of Southeast Asian history - 
and certainly also of South Asian history - we may find quite a 
few other examples which show that some of the early "empires" of 
this region might well be the products of modern historiography 
rather than ancient history. And we may even come to the 
hypothetical conclusion that modern historians fell victim to a 
rather "sinister conspiracy" of ancient indian and Chinese philos- 
ophers, historians and of ficial scribes to conceal the historical truth, 
because it is well known that ancient Indian thinkers and their 
Southeast Asian contemporaries described the Sastric theory of the 
‘State, whereas the court poets and authors of the inscriptions 
primarily aimed at a mastery of the highly-sophisticated art of 
poetry. None of them therefore cared for a (detailed) description 
of, for example, the actual structures of a state and its real borders. 
On the other hand, Chinese official scribes of the Hung Iu ssu, the 
office which was responsible for "the reception arrangements for 
foreign envoys and also the recording of details about their 
countries", were certainly deeply interested in the actual situation 
among the "barbarians of the South". But in their reports, which 
they prepared for their emperor and which later on became 
available to historians, they "translated" the information not only 
into their own language but also into their own officialese. Its 
idiom was deeply pervaded by the Chinese conception of their own 
centralized State. According to O.W. Wolters, Chinese writers were 
thus "unable to conceptualize ‘Funan’ as being anything other than 
a ‘state’, albeit an unstable one, and, because of this Chinese 
perspective, ‘Funan’ has become the earliest Southeast Asian 
example of what sociologists refer to as a ‘patrimonial bureaucracy’, 
a model that does not seem to fit the prehistoric evidence".’ 


II 


Evidence provided by more recent prehistoric and proto-historic 
archaeological research shows "that by the beginning of the 


6 O.W. Wolters, op.cit., p. 188. 


7 Wolters, History, Culture and Region in Southeast Asian Perspectives, Singapore 
1982, p. 13. 
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Christian era a patchwork of small settlement networks of great 
antiquity stretched across the map of Southeast Asia".5 It is 
particularly this new evidence,” and an increasing awareness of its 
relevance for an evaluation of the historical period of Southeast 
Asia combined with a hitherto unknown open-mindedness on the 
part of historians to anthropological theories that has initiated a 
process of far-reaching and even radical reconsideration of the 
early history of Southeast Asia. Thus we are no longer able to 
think in terms of a "transplantation theory” which starts out from 
the assumption that a ready-made (Indian) concept of State and 
statecraft was "transplanted"! to the virgin soil of Southeast Asia. 
Instead two problems, amongst others, have become major issues 
of current research. First, not "Indianization" but "indigenization”" 
or "localization"!!! of foreign influences have become key-words of 
research and second, thc persistence of indigenous, prehistoric "pre- 
State" structures throughout history. 

"Multiplicity of centres" has become another key-word and a 
helpful tool for analytical research on the early State in Southeast 
Asia. For pre-Angkorian Cambodia, for instance, O.W. Wolters 
noticed that the "evidence reflects the multiplicity of regional 
centres in the land which, for convenience, we call ‘Cambodia’. 
And he concluded that "in this situation the term ’kingdom’ [...] is 
an inappropriate one. Greater unities were still only the fragile 
consequence of the prowess of an individual leader. This kind of 
unity quickly dissolved when an overlord died or lost the confi- 
dence of his allies".!? In Java, scholars like F.H. van Naerssen 


8 Ibid. p. 2. 


9 1 w. Mabbett, "The ’Indianization’ of Southeast Asia. Reflections on the Prehistoric 
Sources", in: Journal of Southeast Asian Studies, 8 (1977) pp. 1-14. 


19 Even G. Coedés spoke of "this Sanskrit or Indian Civilization transplanted into 
Southeast Asia" and again of "the Indian civilization of Southeast Asia" (Indianized 
States of Southeast Asia, Hawaii 1968, p. 16). 


low. Wolters, op.cit. (note 7), p. 57 ff. 


12 O.W. Wolters, "North-Western Cambodia in the Seventh Century", in: Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 37 (1974) p. 371 and 383. 
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spoke of a "polykraton concept of the Hindu-Javanese period"? 


and inferred from epigraphical evidence that during the early 
Javanese period till the late 9th century A.D., "there were several 
independent rulers, some of them enjoying the title maharaja and 
others without that title".'*® And Boechari even concluded that 
"what remained unchanged during the whole [old-Javanese] period 
was that there never had been a centralized government. The 
kingdom was divided into a number of autonomous areas, gov- 
erned by rakais or rakryans [who] could act independently from the 
king".D 

The concept of a "multicentred political system" is certainly a 
most necessary new approach which provides, perhaps for the first 
time in Southeast Asian historiography, a framework for an 
analytical study of the actual structure of the early State in South- 
east Asia. It seems to be of particular relevance for a study of early 
historical political systems as they are known, for instance, from 
Chenla!® or in Burma during the pre-Pagan period and larger parts 
of the pre-Singhasari history. To my knowledge this concept, 
however, has rarely been applied to the larger states of Southeast 
Asia during the 9th to 14th centuries. It was O.W. Wolters who 
again took the lead in this debate. In a chapter on "Historical 
Patterns in Intra-regional Relations" in his recent work on "South- 
east Asian Perspectives" he introduced the mandala concept of 
ancient Indian political literature into the discussion about the 
structure of the larger states of pre-colonial Southeast Asia. 


"The map of earlier Southeast Asia which evolved from the 
prehistoric networks of small settlement and reveals itself in 


13 F.H. van Naerssen, "Tribute to the God and Tribute to the King", in: Southeast Asian 
History and Historiography, ed. by C.D. Cowan and O.W. Wolters, Ithaca 1976, p. 298. 


14 FH. van Naerssen, op.cit., p. 297 and F.H. van Naerssen and R.C. de Jong, The 
Economic and Administrative History of Early Indonesia, Leiden 1977. 


15 Boechari, "A Preliminary Note on the Study of Old-Javanese Civil Administration”, 
in: Madjalah ilmu-ilmu sastra Indonesia, 1 (1963) pp. 122-33; quoted from F.H. van 
Nacrssen, op.cit. (note 13). 


16 Cc. Jacques, op.cit. (fn.3). 
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historical records was a patchwork of often overlapping manda- 
las, or ’circles of kings’. In each of these mandalas, one king, 
identified with divine and ‘universal’ authority, claimed personal 
hegemony over other rulers in his mandala who in theory were 
his obedient allies and vassals. [...] In practice, the mandala 
(Sanskrit term used in Indian manuals of government) repre- 
sented a particular and often unstable political situation in a 
vaguely definable geographical area without fixed boundaries 
and where smaller centres tended to look in all directions for 
security. Mandalas would expand and contract in concertina-like 
fashion. Each one contained several tributary rulers, some of 
whom would repudiate their vassal status when the opportunity 
arose and try to build up their own networks of vassals. Only the 
mandala overlord had the prerogative of receiving tribute-bearing 
envoys; he himself would despatch officials who represented his 
superior status." 


Wolters explains his mandala concept with a "glance at some of 
the famous mandalas which adorn the textbooks on earlier 
Southeast Asian history" namely the Thai-kingdoms of Ayudhya 
and Bangkok, the Srivijayan mandala (“the notorious uncertainty 
about its geographical span and political identity is a striking 
instance of the amorphous nature of the great mandalas in earlier 
Southeast Asian history", p.22), the Philippines and the Javanese 
mandala of Majapahit. In all these cases the development of these 
famous mandalas "depended on the waxing and waning of particu- 
lar mandala centres [...] which never led to new and more enduring 
political systems. [...] The single exception to an otherwise ephem- 
eral political scene is that part of the Angkorian mandala which 
comprised the Khmer-speaking people".!8 

It is this notion of a persistence of prehistoric elements as the 
dominant structural feature even of the larger states of early 
Southeast Asia which will be the focal point of the present paper. 
The period which covers roughly the millenium between 500 and 
1500 A.D. is the period in which the results of more recent 


17 O.W. Wolters, op.cit. (note 7) p.16 f. 


18 Ipid., p.27. 
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historical research differ most radically from those of the carlier or 
"conventional" historiography, both in India and Southeast Asia. 
Let me explain this by a few examples. The different interpretation 
of the mediaeval Indian State under the C6las and the Palas by 
Nilakanta Sastri and R.C. Majumdar on the one side, and by 
Burton Stein and R.S. Sharma on the other are as symptomatic of 
this controversy in the context of Indian historiography ? as are the 
different interpretations of the States of Funan and Srivijaya by 
L.P. Briggs and G. Coedés on the one side and by C. Jacques and 
Bennet Bronson on the other in the context of Southeast Asian 
historiography.” The basic difference between the earlier and the 
more recent historiography is the contradictory estimation of the 
role and structure of the early State. These two "schools" ascribe 
a very different position to the early State in a continuum of 
governance formations from a tribal or "stateless" form of govern- 
ment to a unitary centralized "empire state". The conventional 
school places the early State in the final position of this continuum 
of pre-modern State formation. But its adherents never really 
analyzed the socio-economic basis of the process which led to the 
emergence of the early State. They took it more or less as a given 
fact derived either from an earlier state or from models of 
theoretical $Sastra texts. Contemporary historiography with its 
anthropological models on the other hand ascribes a position to 
the early State which is much lower down the scale than the 
unitary State of the conventional school. Mainly on the basis of 
anthropological models it is assumed that the early State developed 
"from below". But this development reached only a certain level 


3? KAN. Sastri, The Clas, Madras 1955; B. Stein, "The Segmentary State in South 


Indian History”, in: Realm and Region in Traditional India, ed. by R.G. Fox, New Delhi 
1977, pp.3-51; R.C. Majumdar, The History of Benga!, Vol. I, Patna 1971; R.S. Sharma, 
Indian Feudalism, Calcutta 1965. 


20 1 P. Briggs, op.cit.; Claude Jacques, op.cit.; G. Coedés, "Le Royaume de Crivijaya", 
in: BEFEO, 18 (1918) 1-36; B. Bronson, "The Archaeology of Sumatra and Problem of 
Srivijaya", in: R.B. Smith and W. Watson (eds), op.cit. (note 3), pp. 395-405). 
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which, because of inherent structural problems, the early State was 
unable to transcend.’ 

A third school which plays an influential role in contemporary 
Indian historiography is the Marxist-influenced Indian School of 
Feudalism. According to this school, the Hindu State of early 
mediaeval India was the result of a continuous process of fragmen- 
tation of a former unitary State through feudalization. This 
fragmentation was caused "by the wide-spread practice of granting 
big and small territories to vassals and officials who entrenched 
themselves territorially and ended up as independent potentates". 
From an analytical point of view, the anthropologically-oriented 
historiography and the School of Indian Feudalism come to rather 
similar conclusions. The main structural feature of the early State 
is the above-mentioned "multiplicity of centres" which was respon- 
sible for the obviously insurmountable political stagnation. Both 
schools however differ completely in their explanation of the 
historical process out of which the early State of the whole region 
emerged. 

As a student of Indology I was trained to look at the early State 
in India and Southeast Asia from the "religious point of view" and 
to study the "Hindu political thought and its metaphysical founda- 
tions". But the results of intensive fieldwork in the Hindu-tribal 


ol H. Kulke, “Fragmentation and Segmentation versus Integration? Reflections on the 
Concepts of Indian Feudalism and the Segmentary State in Indian History”, in Studies 
in History (Delhi, JNU) 4,2 (1982) pp.237-63. 


22 The major contribution is RS. Sharma’s work on Indian Feudalism (see note 19). 
For a discussion about this "School" see my above-mentioned article (note 21) and the 
recent contribution by B.D. Chattopadhyaya, "Politica! Processes and Structure of Polity 
in Early Medieval India: Problems of Perspective", Presidential Address, Ancient India 
Section, Indian History Congress, 22-24.12.1983. 


23 R.S. Sharma, op.cit., p.159. 


24 3, Gonda, Ancient Indian Kingship from the Religious Point of View, Leiden 1966; V.P. 
Varma, Studies in Hindu Political Thought and its Metaphysical Foundations, Delhi 1954. 
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frontier in eastern India, particularly in Orissa®™ and later on in 
Java, convinced me of the inadequacy of this approach for a study 
of the process of state formation in India and Southeast Asia. I 
began to understand the early State as a result of a continuous 
process "from below". And I was fascinated by the "discovery" of 
many "pre-State" elements, because they had either been complete- 
ly neglected by ancient DharmaSastras and modern textbooks alike, 
or discarded as mere pre-historic relics, rather than accepted as 
constituent structural elements of the early historical state. But in 
the course of my further research, and particularly through reading 
the relevant anthropologically-oriented historical studies,®° I was 
beginning to doubt the applicability of the anthropologically- 
oriented models for the whole process of premodern State forma- 
tion in India and Southeast Asia, particularly the larger States of 
these regions. As a consequence of these doubts I drafted a 
conceptual framework which tries to differentiate between several 
distinct phases and which reveals a decreasing applicability of these 
models. Although these different phases were part of an overall 
(though not homogeneous) process of state formation, the respect- 
ive State of each of these phases faced different structural 
problems and developed different means to cope with them. 


II 


As I have shown elsewhere,®’ the process of state formation 
usually passed through three successive phases, i.e. the local, 
regional and imperial phases or levels. Very generally speaking, the 


2 H. Kulke, Jagannatha-Kult and Gajapati-Kénigtum. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
religiOser Legitimation hinduistischer Herrscher, Wiesbaden 1979; A. Eschmann, H. Kulke, 


Tripathi (eds), The Cult of Jagannath and the Regional Tradition of Orissa, New 
elhi 1978. 


26 e.g.: M.H. Fried, The Evolution of Political Society, New York 1967; E.R. Service, 
Origins of the State and Civilization. Process of Cultural Evolution, New York 1975; 
HJ.M. Claessen and P. Skainik (eds), The Earty State, The Hague 1978; R. Cohen, 
"State Origins: A Reappraisal", in: HJ.M. Claessen, op.cit., pp.31-76. 


£! H. Kulke, "Parly State Formation and Ritual Policy in East Java”, unpublished paper, 
Eighth Conference of the International Association of Historians of Asia, Kuala 
Lumpur 1980. 
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first step always had to be the successful establishment and 
consolidation of a solid local power within a limited territory. In 
many cases this power might have been founded by a "big man" or 
“man of prowess” but usually it led to the establishment of a new 
form of control over a clan or tribe by a privileged lineage and its 
"elder" or leader. Chieftaincy is usually the term which is used for 
this pristine level of political development. It is characterized by 
the absence of any sort of institutionalized bureaucracy. Yet its 
authority had to be based on the legitimation to extract, at least 
temporarily, socially-produced surpluses from the surrounding land, 
and to mobilize men even from outside the leader’s own lineage in 
order to protect the land and its own position. Anthropologists 
have shown that nearly all tribal societies provided a legitimate 
societal framework for the establishment of these chieftaincies.®” 
It is unnecessary to point out that it is in this early period of state 
formation in Southeast Asia where anthropological models are most 
important and helpful for an analytical study. In fact, without these 
models historians often seem to overinterpret or even misinterpret 
the very few sources we possess about this early period. 

The process of state formation entered the second or regional 
state when the leader of the "nuclear areas” of local power was 
able to extend his authority beyond its territorial borders. This 
phase usually began with the military conquest of one or several 
neighbouring local nuclear areas. But during this period military 
conquest led neither to the annihilation or replacement of the 
existing political authorities, nor to a direct unification of these 
newly conquered areas with the centre. The defeated leaders were 
usually reinstalled as tributary chiefs. But this second step involved 
much more than a mere military conquest which, moreover, was 


2 O.W. Wolters, op.cit. (note 7), p.6 ff. 


29 See e.g. Lance Castles, "Statelessness and Stateforming Tendencies among the Batak 
before Colonial Rule”, in: Pre-colonial State Systems in Southeast Asia, ed. by Anthony 
Reid and Lance Castles, Kuala Lumpur 1975, pp.67-76. 


39 For the concept of the "nuclear area” in the context of South Indian history see B. 
Stein, "Integration of the Agrarian System of South India", in: Land Control and Social 
Structure, ed. by RE. Frykenberg, Wisconsin 1969, pp. 175-216. 
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usually only temporary. It required the establishment of permanent 
and legitimate relations with the conquered areas and their leaders. 
Two inscriptions from Java and Orissa in eastern India are 
particularly informative with regard to the emergence of local 
chieftains as early rdjas >! Best known is of course King Milavar- 
man through his yipa inscriptions of Kutei in east Kalimantan 
which are dated palaeographically to about 400 A.D. In a few lines 
they describe, better than any other known document of this 
period, the rise of a family within three generations. The grandfa- 
ther Kundunga, though already called "Lord-of-men" (narendra), 
still bore a purely indigenous name. It was Kundunga’s son who 
assumed the name ASvavarman and became known as the founder 
of the dynasty (vamSa-kartf). His son Milavarman was the first to 
bear the title of raja. He performed great sacrifices and donated 
immense wealth, land and many cows to Brahmanas "who had 
come here" (iha-agata) as is explicitly mentioned in one of the 
inscriptions. He ruled over his kraton (called pura in this Sanskrit 
inscription) which he illuminated magnificently. But most import- 
ant for our discussion, Milavarman, as the son of the founder of 
a ruling local lineage (vamSa), initiated the second stage of early 
state formation. He defeated other landlords (pdarthiva) and made 
them "tribute givers" (kara-dd). The use of the title parthiva in this 
connection seems to be very significant. Of course, it is often 
translated as "prince" or even "king". But more than most other 
conventional royal titles, parthiva has the original meaning of a 
landholder (parthiva = earthly, coming from the earth). Parthiva 
thus designates exactly the local landlord whom we know from 
Java as raka. Miulavarman obviously had defeated several of them 
in his neighbourhood, but he confirmed them in their legitimate 
local rights on the condition that they "give" (da) tribute (kara). 
From the other side of the Bay of Bengal we know another inter- 
esting example of the rise of an autochthonous leader during the 
same period. It comes from southern Orissa, from one of the typical 
riverine nuclear areas of early state formation and relates to the 
origin of the Sailodbhava dynasty, which once had wrongly been 


31 TE 
For the inscriptions see B. Ch. Chhabra, Expansion of Indo-Aryan Culture during 
Pallava Rule (as evidenced by inscriptions), Delhi 1965, Appendix, p.85 ff. 
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identified as the progenitors of the Sailendras of Java’? Several 
inscriptions of the later Sailodbhava kings relate to the story of 
Pulindasena, a famous man of Kalinga who was tired of ruling the 
world. On ‘his request the Great God granted a boon to him and 
created a new king out of pieces of a rock (Sila-Sakala udbhedi). 
Pulindasena named him Sailodbhava (“one whose origin is the 
mountain") and thus founded the dynasty (parikalpita-vam$a) 53 Both 
names, Pulindasena and Sailodbhava, point to a tribal origin of the 
dynasty. The Pulindas are a well-known tribe of central India.” 
Pulindasena, who bears no royal or princely title, therefore may 
well have been a military chief (sena) of this tribe settled near the 
famous Mahendragiri, which in the inscriptions is called the "Great 
Family Mountain" (brfhat-kula-giri). Pulindasena’s successor adopted 
a Sanskrit name and became the founder of a local dynasty after 
leaving his hilly homelands and settling in (or conquering?) the 
fertile valley of the Rishikulya.” The inscriptions, however, leave 
no doubt that it took several generations till they were able to 
consolidate their rule in the riverine nuclear area and to perform 
their first great horse sacrifice. 

Traditional equalitarian chieftaincies did not usually provide a 
legitimation for this new type of domination. It is most likely that 
in exactly this situation Hinduism and the idea of the universal 
Hindu ruler within a very limited territory began to spread to many 
countries on both sides of the Bay of Bengal. The idea of Hindu 
kingship provided an institutional framework and a new ideological 
legitimation for an already existing indigenous political develop- 
ment. And, as we already know from the slightly earlier develop- 


32 R.C. Majumdar, Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far East, II: Suvarnadvipa, Dacca 
1937, p.225 f. 


33 See e.g., "Banpur Plates of Madhyamaraja", ed. by D.C. Sircar, in: Epigraphia Indica, 
XXX, pp.32-38. 


34 B.C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, 2nd ed., Poona 1973, p.174 f. 


35 For further examples from Orissa see: H. Kulke, "Early State Formation and Royal 
Legitimation in Tribal Areas of Eastern India”, in: Studia Ethnologica I: Aspects of 
Tribal Life in South Asia, ed. by R. Moser and M.K. Gautam, Bern 1978, pp.29-37 and 
J.G. de Casparis, "Inscriptions and South Asian Dynastic Traditions", in: Tradition and 
Politics in South Asia, ed. by R.J. Moore, New Dethi 1979, pp.103-27. 
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ment in India, Hinduism at that time was perhaps the most adaptive 
religious and social system which was open to many aspects of 
"localization". But it is certainly correct to argue that legitimation 
was not the only attraction of Hinduism for tribal leaders. As 
pointed out by Wolters, Hinduism must have been particularly 
attractive for "men of prowess” because of its highly developed 
system of magical power derived from meditation (tapas). 

The early State which emerged from this struggle among several 
"nuclear areas" and their "men of prowess" will be called the Early 
Kingdom. Its leader usually acquired a new title, e.g. R@j@ or even 
Maharaja. But despite the various royal paraphernalia which sur- 
rounded these new rajas and their courts, they remained basically 
a primus inter pares among the local leaders throughout this period. 
The structural weakness of this political system was the precarious 
position of the raja. His tributary chiefs outside his own nuclear 
area were often of the same stock and had therefore, at least 
theoretically, the same chances to become a r4@j@ once they were 
able to prove their own "prowess". 

The political system of these "early kingdoms" was characterized 
by a "multiplicity" of local political centres and shifting loyalties of 
their leaders, particularly at the periphery of their system. In the 
context of these early kingdoms Wolters is right when he states 
that "the king’ Ss status was unique only because it was a religious 
one".”” And in the context of this early stage of development I 
agree with B. Stein who wrote about the later Céla State of South 
India that it was only the "ritual sovereignty which converted a 
congeries of local political systems into a segmentary state".3® And, 
as already mentioned, it is particularly this period to which I would 
suggest applying Wolters’ mandala concept. 


36 
O.W. Wolters, "Khmer Hinduism", in: RB. Smith and W. Watson (eds), op.cit. (note 
3), pp. 427-42. 


37 ow. Wolters, op.cit. (note 7), p. 19. 
38 . 
B. Stein, op.cit. (note 19), p.16. 
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IV 


The numerous Early Kingdoms with their precarious balance of 
power, shared by the central authority of a primus inter pares and 
the centrifugal local polities, were the dominant feature of the 
political map of Southeast Asia throughout the first millennium 
A.D. At the end of this period, however, a new development began 
which changed this political map considerably during the first 
centuries of the second millennium. During this period a small 
number of suprarcgional powers emerged which dominated the 
whole area. This process began in the early 9th century in Angkor 
which dominated larger parts of continental Southeast Asia from 
the 11th to the early 13th centuries. About a hundred years later 
this role was taken over by the Thai kingdom of Ayudhbya. From 
the middle of the 11th century until the end of the 13th century 
Pagan ruled over the larger parts of western continental Southeast 
Asia. And after two only temporarily successful attempts in the 9th 
century under the Sailendras and the Mataram dynasty, and under 
Airlangga in the 11th century, Java joined in during the 13th 
century under Singhasari and became the leading power of the 
islands under Majapahit in the 14th century. Only Srivijaya in the 
western "Insulinde" and Campa in the eastern part of continental 
Southeast Asia remained unchanged. It would certainly be 
interesting to know whether the complete disappearance of these 
two polities from the political map of Southeast Asia was at least 
partly caused by their unchanging structure in contrast to the new 
emerging powers of Pagan, Angkor, Majapahit and Victnam. 
These states will be called Imperial Kingdoms. 

It is of course a justifiable question whether these states were an 
"exception to an otherwise ephemeral political scene", as Wolters 
described Angkor. 39 Or in other words: was the dif ference 
between the Early and the Imperial Kingdoms only a temporary 
and territorial expansion? Did perhaps even Angkor thus remain 


39 See also in this connection K.R. Hall, "An Introductory Essay on Southeast Asian 
Statecraft in the Classical Period", in: Explorations in Early Southeast Asian History: The 
Origins of Southeast Asian Statecraft, ed. by K.R. Hall and J.K. Whitmore, University of 
Michigan 1976, pp.1-24; Denys Lombard, "Le concept d’empire en Asie du Sud-Est", in: 
Le Concept d’Empire, cd. by M. Duverger, Paris 1980, pp.433-41. 
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just an enlarged version of Chenla, and do we have to depict the 
State of Majaphait in equal terms with the State of Kadiri? 
Another possibility to explain the existence of these Imperial 
Kingdoms is the assumption that some structural changes took 
place in Southeast Asia around 1000 A.D. which enabled a few 
imperial "men of prowess" to transcend the limitation of the Early 
Kingdom and to initiate a third or imperial phase of state forma- 
tion in Southeast Asia. The answer to these questions depends on 
how much evidence can be brought forward in favour of either a 
basically unchanging continuity of "pre-State structures", or in 
favour of a structural change. In the context of this paper I shall 
emphasize indicators and possible reasons for this change. 

The first and perhaps most obvious change was the new territorial 
dimension of the Imperial Kingdoms. But it was not a mere 
enlargement of the area of the former Early Kingdom. The 
significant new feature was that the empire was based territorially 
on the forcible unification of two or even several core areas of 
former independent Early Kingdoms. And it was no longer a 
matter of subordination of the former "regional" leaders of these 
annexed areas but their complete extinction as autonomous 
authorities. Usually they were replaced by members of the central 
dynasty or by deserving persons from the administrative or military 
staff. Only by a considerable and permanent enlargement of the 
core area, to which the imperial dynasty had direct and uncontes- 
ted access (in order to legitimately tap its resources), was an 
Imperial Kingdom of this third phase able to last longer than the 
lifetime of a "man of prowess". 


Vv 


This process is perhaps best discernible in the early history of 
Angkor” and in eastern Java. The history of East Java is charac- 
terized by a sequence of several futile and very few successful 
attempts to unify the whole of Eastern Java under one dynasty and 
thus to establish an East Javanese empire. The rule of King Sindok 


40 4 IN ର 

O.w. Wolters, Jayavarman IIs Military Power: The Territorial Foundation of the 
Angkorian Empire", in: JRAS, 1973, pp. 21-30; C. Jacques, "Etudes d’épigraphie 
cambodgienne. VIII. La carriére de Jayavarman IT, in: BEFEO, 59 (1972) 205-20. 
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in the early 10th century, King Airlangga in the early 11th century, 
and the kingdoms of Singhasari and Majapahit after 1222 A.D. are 
usually accepted as periods of successful unification of Eastern 
Java. Epigraphical evidence, however, proves that the region under 
the direct control of Airlangga (1016-1049) was more or less 
restricted to the delta region of the Brantas and Solo rivers and 
their adjacent areas. Though he was able to establish himself as 
the most powerful ruler of East Java, it was only this nuclear area 
of his Early Kingdom where his inscriptions have been discovered 
and where, most probably, his still unidentified capital Kahuripan 
was situated. Although he claims in an inscription in the year 1041 
to have conquered the Southern region, which he contemptuously 
calls "utterly uncivilized" or literally "unaryanized" (adhika-anary- 
ya), he was never able to occupy or even annex the other two 
nuclear areas of Eastern Java around Kadiri/Blitar and Singhasari. 
Hence the alleged division of the whole of Eastern Java by 
Airlangga into Janggala and Panjalu refers only to a division of 
his own Early Kingdom in the delta region, as has been proved by 
Boechari.*? 

The rule of Airlangga and his immediate successors was followed 
by a long interruption in the epigraphical evidence till the year 
1117, when we come across the first inscription of a ruler of Kadiri. 
For more than a hundred years, till 1222 A.D., an uninterrupted 
sequence of kings is known to have ruled from Kadiri over the 
middle portion of the Brantas valley.” During this century East 
Javanese history became the history of the Early Kingdom of 
Kadiri. No other important kings are known to have ruled during 
this period in the upcountry around Singhasari and in the lower 
delta region. But we have also no evidence that Kadiri tried or 
even succeeded in conquering these areas outside its own nuclear 
area. 


For the text of the inscription see B.R. Chatterji, History of Indonesia, Early and 
Medieval, Meerut 1967, pp.171-84. 


42 Boechari, "Sri Maharaja Mapanji Garasakan, a new evidence on the problem of 
Airlangga's partition of his kingdom", in: Madjalah ilmu-ilmu sastra Indonesia, 4 (1968) 
1-25. 

4B NJ. Krom, "De vorsten van Kediri, 1038-1144 (saka)", in: TBG, 56 (1914) 242-52. 
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It was only during the Singhasari period that the foundation 
stone of an Imperial Kingdom was laid in Eastern Java. Founded 
by Ken Angrok in the year 1222, the kingdom of Singhasari seems 
to have been firmly established as the foremost power of Java only 
under the kings Visnuvardhana and Kertanagara who ruled 
between 1248 and 1292 A.D. Although Singhasari defeated Kadiri 
and certainly established its power at the cost of Kadiri, it was 
obviously not able to annex Kadiri completely and extinguish its 
rulers." From the Nagarakertagama we know that throughout the 
whole Singhasari period three Kadiri kings ruled as tributary kings 
(samanta-raja) ® Despite the extension of its ("ritual"?) authority 
over Bali and parts of Sumatra, Singhasari thus seems to have 
remained an extended Early Kingdom. The precarious position of 
Singhasari was dramatically highlighted when Jayakatwang, the 
samanta-raja of Kadiri,“° looted the capital Singhasari and. killed 
its king in the year 1292 A.D. 

‘It was only under King Wijaya, a relative of King Kertanagara, 
that the newly-established kingdom of Majapahit was able to annex 
Kadiri completely. For the first time since King Sindok in the 10th 
century, the three nuclear areas of Eastern Java, Singhasari, Kadiri 
and the delta area with Majapahit, became united under one 
dynasty. It extinguished all local r@ja@s in this region, which became 
the new and considerable enlarged core area of the empire of 
Majapahit. The annexation of the neighbouring areas, however, 


44 G. Coedés, however, is of the opinion that Kadiri "became an integral part of the 
kingdom of Tumapel” (Singhasari) already under Angrok, op.cit. (note 10), p.187. On 
Angrok see: Boechari, "Ken Angrok - Bastard Son of Tungul Ametun?", in: Majalah 
ilmu-ilmu sastra Indonesia, 6,1 (1975) 15-33 and idem, "The Inscription of Mula Maluru. 
A New Evidence on the Historicity of Ken Angrok", in: Majalah Arkeologi, Th. III, 
No.1-2 (1980) 55-70. 


45 Nagarakertagama (NK), 44,1 (translations quoted from T.G.T. Pigeaud, Java in the 
14th Century, The Hague 1960, Vol. 3). 


46 Jayakatwang’s origin and his relation with the Singhasari dynasty are still unclear. 
According to the newly-discovered copper-plates of Mula-Malurun, Jayakatwang was a 
nephew of Kertanagara. But "according to the Kidu Harga Wijaya Jayakatye is a great- 
grandson of Kftajaya, the last king of Kadiri who was defeated by Ken Angrok or ଏମ 
Rajasa. That is why his chief minister (patiA) instigated him to attack Kftanagara of 
Singhasari, great-grandson of Ken Angrok, to revenge his great-grandfather’s murder 
(H.W., II, 17-19;35)", Boechari, op.cit. (1980), p.62. 
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was in no way smooth sailing. During its first decades Majapahit 
faced a number of serious revolts in exactly those areas which had 
been anncxed. These revolts are a clear indicator of a drastic 
change in the policy of the central dynasty towards the outer areas 
which formerly were ruled by highly-respected tributary chiefs or 
rajas. 

The Nagarakertégama, composed only a few decades later in the 
year 1356 A.D., illustrates the success of this new policy of annexa- 
tion most convincingly. Its first chapter contains a complete and 
"annotated" list of the nagaras ("towns" or capitals of formerly 
independent chiefs and rajdas) which meanwhile had been com- 
pletely annexed by Majapahit. They all seeem to have been ruled 
by princes and princesses of the Majapahit dynasty. This descrpiton 
concludes as follows: 


All Illustrious Javanese Kings (r4ja) and Queens, the honoured 
ones who equally are distinguished by their towns, each having 
one for his or her own, in one place, in Wilwa Tikta (Majapahit), 
they hold in their lap the honoured Prince-Overlord (narendradi- 


pa)? 


In my opinion, this description is a clear indicator of a successful 
policy of annexation of an imperial kingdom.”® This annexation 
was followed by a thorough "dynastification" of the areas of 
formerly autonomous and even independent chiefs and rajas which 
had once surrounded the nuclear area of an Early Kingdom. 

In India and, to some extent, also in Southeast Asia this develop- 
ment is reflected by the semantic change of the word samanta. The 
etymological meaning of samanta is "on all sides" or "bordering". In 
earlier texts it means particularly "neighbour". In the early political 
terminology, €.g. in Asoka’s inscriptions of the 3rd century B.C., it 
is equivalent to "(independent) neighbouring ruler". Around 500 
A.D., when the early mediaeval kingdoms expanded their areas, its 
meaning changed to "(defeated) neighbouring ruler" and it became 


synonymous with "tributary chief" or "tributary raja" (samanta- 


47 NK, 6,4. 
48 For a different interpretation sec O.W. Wolters, op.cit. (note 7), p.16. 
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raja). It was a typical attribute of the Early Kingdoms of 
mediaeval India to be surrounded by a "circle of tributary chiefs" 
(samanta-cakra) ° Because of their importance at the royal courts, 
sdmanta soon also became a title of high officers and dignitaries 
at the central dynasty. This semantic change from an independent 
neighbour to a tributary chief and finally to a high dignitary at the 
central court thus is an excellent illustration of the structural 
changes which took place during the above-mentioned process of 
state formation. 

In Java, too, we know several examples of a slow transformation 
of former independent local rakai chiefs to tributary princes of the 
Early Kingdoms, and finally to high dignitaries at the courts of the 
Imperial Kingdoms.” 

The earliest inscription of East Java was issued in the year 760 
A.D. by an independent prince, Gajayana of Kafijuruhan near 
Singhasari which was identified by J.G. de Casparis as the Kanuru- 
han of later inscriptions. A rakai of Kanuruhan was still acting 
independently in his territory in the year 881 A.D., but in the year 
915 King Daksa issued an inscription "in favour" (anugraha) of the 
rakai of Kanuruhan. In the meantime, Kanuruhan had obviously 
been incorporated into the kingdom of Daksa. In later centuries 
the rakai of Kanuruhan became the highest functionary of the 
central government as "chancellor". ® A similar development might 
have taken place in the case of other high dignitaries of the 


AC OR 


49 = 
See L.L. Gopal, "Samanta - Its Varying Significance in Ancient India”, in: JRAS, 
1963, pp.21-37. 


0 : ¢ a 
50 In his Canggal inscription of the year 732 A.D. Safijaya also claims to have 


"overthrown many circles of samantas", sl.11 (H.B. Sarkar, Corpus of the Inscriptions of 
Java, Calcutta 1971, Vol. I, p.18). 


51 Boechari, Some Considerations of the Problem of the Shift of Mataram’s Center of 
Government from Central to East Java in the 10th Century A.D. (Bulletin of Research 
Centre of Archaeology of Indonesia, No. 10) 1976. 


52 FH. van Naerssen, op.cit. (note 14), p.53 ff. 
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Javanese kingdom, e.g. the three rakais Hino, Halu and Sirikan.’ 
Although their incorporation into the central government took 
place in the transition period of the Early to the Imperial King- 
doms, the change of their function within the political system is 
symptomatic of a development which culminated in the period of 
Imperial Kingdoms. The process began with their subordination as 
tributary rulers and it was followed by their integration and 
incorporation into the central government. This in turn finally led 
to their "deterritorialization", their displacement from their former 
territories, which were then taken over by members of the central 
dynasties or of ficers of the court. This process increased slowly the 
number and importance of the "patrimonial staff" of the central 
dynasties at the cost of the autonomous local leadership. 


VI 


Undoubtedly, the State of Angkor was most advanced in the 
double process of transforming former autonomous local or 
regional centres into provinces (visaya) and in building up a 
centralized bureaucracy. As is well known, Chou Ta-kuan men- 
tioned at the end of the 13th ccentury that Cambodia was divided 
into about 90 provinces, each province having a fortified citadel, 
governed by a mandarin. But Wolters pointed out that the number 
of the twenty-three images of Jayabuddhamahanatha, which 
Jayavarman VII had distributed throughout his empire, is more 
likely to reflect "the number of substantial territorial units in the 
kingdom at that time, which included some in the Menam basin" 
An article by S. Sahai contains a list of eighteen praméans or 
visayas out of which ten "could be traced back to the pre-Angko- 
rian period when they functioned as more or less independent 
principalities rather than actual units of provincial administration". 


୭୨ Boechari, "Rakryan Mahamantri i Hino. A Study on the Highest Court Dignitary of 
Ancient Java up to the 13th Century A.D.", in: Beberapa karya dalam ilmu-ilmu sastra 
(Fakultas Sastra Universitas Indonesia, 1975-1976), pp. 61-111. 


34 ow, Wolters, op.cit. (note 12), p.369, note 102. 


55s, Sahai, “Territorial Administration in Ancient Cambodia", in: The South East Asian 
Review, 2 (1977) pp.35-50, (38). 
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Out of those which are mentioned only in Angkorian times as new 
provinces, Lavo or Lopburi in Central Thailand forms an interest- 
ing example of a very quick transformation of a conquered, 
formerly independent principality into a province of an imperial 
kingdom. Till the early years of the 11th century Lavo was an 
independent kingdom. It was conquered by Siryavarman I when 
he was still struggling for the uncontested rule of Angkor. But 
already in the year 1011 a tamrvac from the praman Lavo was 
mentioned among this cadre of high officers who took the famous 
oath of allegiance to Siryavarman. His village (sruk) was also 
situated in the praméan of Lavo. The question whether we may infer 
from this fact that this tamrvac originally belonged to the local elite 
of Lavo or whether he was posted there from outside, is difficult 
to decide.2® 

"Provincialization" of neighbouring principalities and early 
kingdoms through the expansionism of imperial kingdoms, 
however, usually did not erase the socio-political identity of these 
annexed areas. During the early years of the Mahidharapura 
dynasty when Siryavarman II perhaps had not yet been able to 
establish his authority in the outlying districts, Lavo sent on its 
own a mission to China in the year 1115 and again in 1155, after 
the death of the great Siryavarman. Lavo might even have become 
completely independent during the following decade. But Lavo was 
again certainly a province when a son of Jayavarman VII became 
the Lord (isa) of Lavo and when Jayavarman sent one of the 
Jayabuddhamahanatha images there.’ 

Malyang is another example which shows that even a former 
principality which was near the imperial capital does not lose its 
identity, even after several centuries of "provincialization”. In the 
year 893 it was mentioned as a praman and again in 1145 as a 
visaya of the Angkorian State. But during the chaotic years which 
followed the devastation of Angkor by the Cams in the year 1177, 
Malyang revolted against Jayavarman VIL. Thus even strong 
imperial kingdoms like Angkor had to face revolts and wars within 
their own provinces. But unlike the period of the early kingdoms 


56 jC, 111, p.210, La formule du serment, Al6. 
57 /C, IT, p.176, Grande St&le du Phimanakas, St. LVII. 
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they were the exception and not the rule. Therefore we should be 
careful not to overstress the aspect of "multiplicity of centres" in 
the case of these Imperial Kingdoms. Otherwise the structure of 
the German medieval empire, for instance even under emperor 
Frederic Barbarossa, has also to be reconsidered and certainly that 
of the contemporary French and English kingdoms, too. 

The case of Angkor reveals yet another aspect of change which 
had already begun in the period of the Early Kingdoms and which 
led to a substantial change in the internal development of the 
Imperial Kingdoms. Anthropologists agree that fission, the 
breaking away of one part of a social group or polity, was a major 
feature of chieftaincies. This fissiparous tendency still existed in 
the Early Kingdoms. When a tributary chief became strong enough 
he declared his independence and established within his own 
nuclear arca a new polity. In course of time, it might have become 
the core of a new Early Kingdom. Its new raja certainly tried to 
defeat his meanwhile weakened overlord who in turn thus fell back 
to the position of a tributary chief of his erstwhile "vassal". During 
the period of the Early Kingdoms dynastic change usually also 
meant a displacement of the nuclear area of the former Early 
Kingdom by the nuclear area of the new dynasty, which became 
the core of the new kingdom. This political pattern of the Early 
Kingdoms, which was still characterized by a tendency of fission 
and fusion, by the rise and fall of local and regional dynastic 
centres with their overlapping circles or spheres of influence and 
their changing loyalties, is appropriately described by the mandala 
concept. But from a certain stage of development onwards, the 
fissiparous or centrifugal tendencies were outbalanced by, and 
finally given up in favour of, centripetal efforts. Jayavarman II’s 
foundation of the Angkorian kingdom was as much based on this 
changing attitude as his success contributed to the change. "Local 
independence was no longer the acceptable objection as it had 
been in the eighth century. The integrity of the Angkorian 
kingdom was no longer in question.” 

In this new situation the aim of ambitous governors in outlying 
provinces or autonomous tributary chiefs was no longer separatism 


୬8 O.W. Wolters, op.cit. (note 40), p.30. 
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but rather to gain a stronger and higher position at the centre, or 
to launch, in case of its weakness, a coup d’ état. Siryavarman Vs 
aim was not to defeat or to destroy the Angkorian kingdom in 
order to build up a new great kingdom. On the contrary, he fought 
for years to conquer the already firmly-established centre and to 
become its uncontested ruler, and it was Suryavarman who became 
the true founder of Imperial Angkor.” Again, a century later, the 
Mahidharapura dynasty, which had its origin most probably in the 
north of Angkor, did not fight for its own independence. But it 
began a struggle for the conquest of Angkor which lasted for 
several decades. It was finally won by Siuryavarma II who then 
became one of Angkor’s greatest imperial rulers. Had he acted 
during the second stage of the Early Kingdoms, he might have 
constructed Angkor Wat in his own nuclear area in order to 
demonstrate his own greatness vis-a-vis the defeated dynasty of the 
centre.® It needs no further explanation that this new centripetal 
force contributed a lot to the relatively high stability of the 
extended core areas of the Imperial Kingdoms. 

Such problems as, for instance, the extension of the patrimonial 
staff, the provincialization of formerly autonomous tributary states, 
or the centripetal ambitions of the leaders of outlying provinces, 
show that anthropological models lose much of their relevance for 
a structural analysis of the Imperial Kingdoms. And, as already 
mentioned, even the mandala concept as described by O.W. 
Wolters does not give sufficient scope to the structural changes 
which constitute the difference between the Early and the Imperial 
Kingdoms. 


29 M. Vickery rejects G. Coedés story of Siryavarman V’s alleged origin from the 
Malayan Peninsula and instead traces back his origin to an old aristocratic family of 
Angkor. (M. Vickery, "The Reign of Suryavarman I and the Dynamics of Angkorean 
Development", unpublished paper, Eighth Conference of the International Association 
of Historians of Asia, Kuala Lumpur 1980.) His paper is important in another context, 
too, as he noticed a "rapid bureaucratic expansion" in Angkor in the 10th century which 
thus preceded Angkor's final "imperial breakthrough” in the 11th century. 


60 At exactly the same time a very similar event took place in eastern India when 
Anantavarman Codaganga of southern Kalinga conquered Central Orissa in c.1112 A.D. 
He shifted his own capital to Central Orissa and constructed there, too, the greatest 
temple of his enlarged empire, i.c. the Jagannatha temple at Puri. 
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VII 


Another major problem of transition from the Early Kingdoms 
to the Imperial Kingdoms is whether or not the latter were able to 
establish a firm hold over the local administration of the enlarged 
core area and to increase their legitimate access to the local 
resources. It is known that the "conventional school" of historians 
anwers this question in the affirmative. These historians argue on 
the basis of the existing lists of a hierarchy of officers which 
allegedly linked the court directly and indirectly with the prov- 
inces, districts and even villages. But on the basis of his intensive 
studies, B. Stein came to a very dif ferent interpretation, even in the 
case of the administration of the C6la empire which usually is 
accepted to have been one of the most centrally-administered states 
of its age throughout India and Southeast Asia. "In this political 
order resources did not flow from the subordinate to the central 
domain by command of the latter. In fact, there are no reliable data 
on resource transfers of a political nature - cash or kind - at all". 

A systematic analysis of the rather meagre epigraphical evidence 
most probably will show that this inference holds good for most or 
even all Early States in the whole region. It seems as if the court 
and its officers in all these States lived mainly from their own 
landed property and from benefices with a usufruct which might 
have been limited in time or heredity. This decentralized system of 
extracting socially-produced surpluses existed already in the nuclear 
areas of the Early Kingdoms. But the major difference between 
the Early and the Imperial Kingdoms in this regard was the fact 
that the imperial court was able to extend this system to the 
annexed provinces of the enlarged core area.®? According to the 
growth of this core area and the centre’s power of disposal, the 
number of courtiers and officers grew without changing the 
decentralized system as such. But the mere increase in the number 


61 B. Stein, op.cit. (note 19), p. 45. 


62 3G. de Casparis, "Pour une histoire sociale de Iancienne Java principalement au 
Xéme s.", in: Archipel, 21 (1981) pp.125-51; J. Wisseman Christie, "Raja and Rama: The 
Classical State in Early Java", in: Centers, Symbols, and Hierarchies: Essays on the 
Classical States of Southeast Asia, ed. by L. Gesick (Monograph Series No. 26, Yale 
University, Southeast Asia Studies), New Haven 1983, pp.9-44. 
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of courtiers who obtained a living from "their" villages in the 
countryside increased - directly or indirectly - the impact of the 
centre on its hinterland. There might indeed have been only little 
"resource transfers of a political nature" from the more distant 
places of the core area to the centre. The new element, however, 
consisted of the dense network of mutual dependency which linked 
the centre and its enlargd core area in a hitherto unknown degree. 
Whereas the court of the Early Kingdom depended mainly on the 
resources of its direct hinterland, the whole enlarged core area of 
the Imperial Kingdom was linked to the centre by a system of 
decentralized collection of duties and their redistribution. In his 
paper on "Kingship, the Sangha and Society in Pagan" Michael 
Aung Thwin has very convincingly shown how the three irrigated 
kharuin rice belts of the core area of Pagan, with their decentra- 
lized local administration, were linked with the court at Pagan 
through an elaborate system of redistributive economy. 


VIII 


Finally, another distinct feature of the Imperial Kingdoms should 
be mentioned: the new "ritual policy" and ideology of the imperial 
rulers. Religions, whether autochthonous cults, Hinduism or 
Buddhism, have always been an integral part of kingship and 
statecraft in India and Southeast Asia. The importance of the 
personal belief of the rulers and their priests and their magical 
capability is known to us from the earliest inscriptional and literary 
evidence. And on special occasions there were always grand 
ceremonies, for example, seasonal festivities, potlatch-like "Ver- 
dienstfeste" or Vedic rituals. Yet in the context of statecraft, 
religion remained a private affair of the ruler and his court rather 
than a public or political affair. This role of religion and rituals, 
however, changed considerably in Southeast Asia during the last 
centuries of the first millennium A.D., and it changed even more 
drastically throughout the following centuries, during the time of 
the Imperial Kingdoms when religion, or better, religious policy, 
became a major and permanent aspect of kingship. 


63 Se 
M. Aung Thwin, "Kingship, the Sangha, and Society in Pagan”, in: K.R. Hall and J.K. 
Whitmore (eds.), op.cit. (note 39), pp.205-56. 
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This change is perhaps most obvious with regard to the topogra- 
phy of the temples. Since their first appearance in Southeast Asia 
there have always been temples at the political centres or capitals 
of the Early Kingdoms. But it seems that initially temples of major 
importance, both from the religious and political point of view, 
were more often constructed at particular holy places - for example 
on the top of a mountain or on its slope (e.g. Vat Ph’u and 
Mahendraparvata in Cambodia or Canggal, Dieng, Borobudur and 
Gunung Penangungan in Java). But from a certain period onwards 
temples were constructed to an increasing extent near or at the 
political centres. Accordingly they became more and more the focal 
point of a magico-politial “force field" emanating from the political 
centre of the kingdom. Krom had earlier suggested that the temple 
complex of the Lara Djonggrang at Prambanam depicted a replica 
of the whole state, the central sanctuary representing the royal 
court, and the different temple buildings around the sanctuary the 
various parts of the kingdom. ‘ Later, in his detailed study of the 
inscriptions of Tjandi Plaosan-Lor, J.G. de Casparis was able to go 
even one step further. He proved that the donative inscriptions on 
the surrounding 174 small shrines belonged to the royal family and 
“higher dignitaries from all over the kingdom, so that the temple 
complex as a whole would more or less reflect the relations within 
the kingdom. [And] there may be some indications that the place 
in the complex occupied by their buildings corresponds to the 
situation of territories with which they are associated".” Thus, 
already in the transitional period between the Early and the 
Imperial Kingdoms the central temples had become a magical 
instrument’ of obviously the greatest importance under the direct 
control of the king and his priests. This function of the temple, 
which never existed in this explicit form in India, found its clearest 
expression in the royal temple pyramids of Angkor and culminated 


64 NJ. Krom, Inleiding tot de Hindoe-Javaansche Kunst, 2nd ed., 1923, Vol. I, p. 453. 


65} G. de Casparis, Short Inscriptions from Tjandi Plaosan-Lor, Djakarta 1958, p.31 
(Bulletin of the Archaeological Service of the Republic of Indonesia, No. 4). 


6 J. Filliozat, "Le symbolisme du monument du Phnom Bakhen"”, in: BEFEO, 54 (1954) 
527-54. 
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in the Bayon of Jayavarman VII. How else can one interpret the 
fact that the Jayavarman sent twenty-three sculptures of Jaya- 
buddha, showing the king himself in an idealized form as the 
"Great Protector" (mahanatha) Buddha, while at the same time 
these provinces had to send substitutes of their own provincial 
deities to the capital where they were enshrined in the Bayon. This 
was embellished with fifty-four towers, each of which showed four 
faces of the deified king. 

To the same extent that these new royal temples became the 
magico-political centre of the empire and the cosmos, the imperial 
kings themselves became directly associated with the divine power 
of these centres. Hindu kingship has always been regarded as a 
divine institution and Hindu kings were compared with gods. But 
it was only during the relatively later time which coincided with 
the period of the Imperial Kingdoms that even living kings "as 
rulers of the earth" became the representatives and part (amSsa) of 
the divine cosmic ruler or Devaraja. On the top of the temple 
pyramids of Angkor the divine Devaraja (= Siva) and the "subtle 
innerself" (siiksmantaratman) of his earthly representative met and 
merged in the divine /ingam which bore a name combining god and 
king.” In a few cases, imperial kings might even have tried to 
become deified during their actual lifetime. A well-known, though 
still dubious, example is King Kertanagara’s inscription of the year 
1289 A.D. on an image of the Buddhist deity Mahaksobhya. In this 
inscription he seems to have claimed that he was consecrated “in 
the form of Mahaksobhya".® 

This apotheosis of the imperial kings certainly may also be 
explained in religious terms. The tremendous increase in their 
power and the new symbols of divine kingship which surrounded 
them must have raised their status accordingly in the eyes of the 
people. But this religious change of the role of kingship implies or 
reflects a political change, too. An imperial king was no longer 
only a founder of a glorious dynasty and a destroyer of the 
surrounding saméanta-cakra, as for instance Safijaya of Central Java 


67 See below chapter 16. 


68 The Mahaksobhya image inscription of the year 1289; see B.R. Chatterji, op.cit., 
p-186. I 
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is praised in his inscription of the year 732. The imperial king 
unified the hitherto fragmented and chaotic world under one 
umbrella (eka chattra) and became a universal cakravartin. This 
imperial ideology of a cosmic responsibility for the whole realm 
finds very clear expression in the famous Sdok Kak Thom inscrip- 
tion of the year 1052, referring to the foundation of imperial 
Kambuja in.the year 802. Jayavarman II invited the Brahmin 
Hiranyadama who was well-versed in magical science (siddhi vidya) 
"to conduct a ceremony which should prevent this land Kambuja 
from ever being dependent on Java, and to bring about [instead] 
that there should be only one single ’Lord of the lower earth’ [= 
king; Khmer: kamraten phdai karom], who would be Cakravartin. 
This brahman [...] consecrated the ‘Lord of the World’, who is King 
[kamraten jagat ta raja = Skt.: Devardaja}".¢ 

In Jaya, Kertanagara’s rule marks the beginning of the imperial 
phase of the Javanese kingdom. The Sarwadharma inscription of 
the year 1269 describes Kertanagara as the "Illustrious Great King, 
being considered as the one sunshade (eka chdatra) over all Java- 
land, causing the unification of the lands of Jang gala and Pang jalu 
to return".’” And it was "because of his unification of the domain" 
(ksityekibhava-karandat) 1 that twenty years later he claimed the 
divine status of a Mahaksobhya. 


IX 


It is not only this new imperial ideology which matters in the 
context of this paper. Of even greater relevance are its structural 
consequences. On the basis of this new ideology and, at the same 
time, in order to strengthen the imperial unity and their own 
position, the imperial kings covered their extended core areas with 
a close network of religious institutions which focussed directly on 
the capital and its religious institutions and thus, at least indirectly, 


69 Sdok Kak Thom inscription, C, 71-4; see below chapter 16. 


70 Sarwadharma inscription, plate 6, recto, lines 4ff; see G.T. Pigeaud, op.cit. (note 45), 
p-149. 


71 he Mahaksobhya image inscription, see note 68. 
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on the imperial king himself. This system, linking local, provincial 
and a few major temples at the capital with the imperial temple of 
the ruling king, was perhaps most highly developed in Angkor 
under Jayavarman VII.” The economic ties which linked these 
temples might even partly have substituted for the "resource 
transfer of a political nature". And, furthermore, in the case of 
Angkor we have reliable and detailed data on the extent to which 
the large temples, which remained under direct control of the 
central court, influenced directly the economic development of the 
core area of Angkor. The core area and the provinces were linked 
through imperial roads. Along these roads the imperial kings 
constructed rest houses for pilgrims, traders, and officers, and at 
nodal points of this infrastructure temples functioned as royal rest 
houses and temporary imperial palaces. At the end of the 12th 
century the extended core area of Angkor might have. been 
covered by about 3000-3500 temples, all fulfilling important ritual, 
economic and administrative functions. 

Under the imperial kings of Majapahit the extended core area 
of East Java was also covered with a network of temples. These 
temples were certainly not as monumental as the temples of the 
earlier kings of Central Java or Angkor. But the intrinsic feature 
of the "ritual network" in East Java was perhaps even more explicit. 
Inscriptions and the Nagarakertagama leave no doubt that these 
temples were directly linked to the imperial policy of unification 
of the extended core area. In the already mentioned Sarwadharma 
inscription, King Kertanagara reconfirmed the special privileges 
granted to the religious domains (dharma) by his father Visnuvar- 
dhana. These concessions were granted in order to separate "the 
dominions and dependencies of the honoured holy domains of the 
clergy of all kinds from the lands of the Royal servants, with the 
intention of the independence (swatantra) of the honoured holy 
domains of the clergy of all kinds, in order to render the more firm 
the Illustrious Great King’s sitting on the jewel lion’s throne, being 


2 LW. Mabbett, "Kingship in Angkor’, in: Journal of the Siam Sociery, 66,2 (1978) pp.1- 
58; Leonid A. Sedow, "Angkor: Society and State", in: The Early State ed. by H.J.M. 
Claessen and P. Skainik, The Hague 1978, pp.111-30; M.C. Ricklefs, "Land and the Law 
in Epigraphy of Tenth-Century Cambodia", in: Journal of Asian Studies, 26 (1967) 
pp.411-20. 
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considered as the one sunshade (eka chatra) of all Javaland, as the 
exalted deity (uttungga dewa) among all the honoured Prabhus 
(samantaprabhu) of the land of Janggala and Pangjalu".” Here we 
have in a nutshell the essence of the imperial ritual policy, i.e. to 
unite the extended core area and to strengthen the position of the 
ruler. This conclusion is reconfirmed by the Nagarakertagama 
composed about a century later. In connection with the Sraddha 
ceremonies performed for the queen Rajapatni at her funeral 
temple at Bayalangu, it is stated: "The reason for it to be fashioned 
as an eminent religious domain (dharma), that as one country it 
would be known in the world in future, not going to deviate. It 
was to be a token af the Illustrious Prince’s being a vanquisher of 
all countries on the earth, being a universe-swaying Prabhu (cakra- 
wartti prabhu)". "4 And the chapter of the Nagarakertagama con- 
cludes: The deceased Queen "is being offered worship (puja) by 
well-born people (amatya), the villages (gr@ama), all of them are 
submissive (bhakti). She enjoys her heaven, having a grandson 
paramount in Yawaland, a [sole] monarch (ekha natha)".” The 
ideological function of this grand ceremony in which the whole 
court of Majapahit participated is quite evident: to keep the land 
united and the villages submissive and to ensure that Java is ruled 
only by one universal ruler. 

But again, it is not only this imperial ideology which matters 
here. It is the network of royal temples covering the extended 
imperial core arca of Majapahit which is relevant for our present 
deliberations. The Nagarakertagama mentions that in the year 1365 
A.D. 2 existed twenty-seven royal religious domains (dharma 
haji).”° All these temples and their dependencies were under the 
guardianship of abbots (sthapaka) and under the control of royal 
priests (wiku-rajas). And it is of the greatest interest that, at least 
according to my knowledge, all these royal domains and their 


2 Sarwadharma inscription, plate 3, lines 4 ff, see Pigeaud, op.cit. (note 45), p.145. 
74 NK, 68,55. 
5 NK, 6933. 
76 NK, 74,2. 
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temples were established during the "imperial" century of Javanese 
history from the middle of the 13th century to the year 1365 A.D. 
when the Nagarakertégama was written by Prapafica. None of the 
earlier temples (e.g. Sanggariti or Badut) seem_ to have been 
included in the system of these royal domains.” These royal 
domains, therefore, obviously formed an integral part of the policy 
of the imperial kings of this period. 


XxX 


The system of royal domains in Java and of the hierarchical order 
of temples in Angkor and monastic institutions in Burma provided 
the imperial kings and their courts with an additional infrastructure 
which did not exist in the Early Kingdoms. Further research is 
certainly required to come to some final conclusions in these 
matters. But even now we may come to the tentative inference that 
this new infrastructure had an impact on the structure of the 
Imperial Kingdoms of Southeast Asia, too. It allowed the imperial 
courts, perhaps for the first time, a permanent and in some cases 
even direct access to the sphere of local matters even outside the 
limited nuclear area which was under their direct political control. 
Together with other spheres and mechanisms of integration, some 
of which have not been mentioned ijn this paper (e.g. art and 
architecture, literature or trade), this ritual policy played an 
important role in a continuous process of interlocal or intraregional 
integration. This process of integration and structural change 
which radiated from the courts to the extended core areas was 
perhaps the most important change which took place during the 
short period of Imperial Kingdoms in Southeast Asia. In most cases 


I Not all of the 27 dharmas, however, have yet been identified. 


78 J. Wisseman, "Markets and Trade in Pre-Majapahit Java", in: Economic Exchange 
and Social Interaction in Southeast Asia, ed. by K.L. Hutterer, Michigan 1977, pp.197- 
212; KR Hall, "Khmer Commercial Development and Foreign Contacts under 
Suryavarman I", in: Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, 18,3 (1975); 
A. Thomas Kirsch, "Kingship, Genealogical Claims, and Societal Integration in Ancient 
Khmer Society: An Interpretation”, in C.D. Cowan and O.W. Wolters, op.cit. (note 13), 
Ppp.190-202; I.W. Mabbett, "Varnas in Angkor and the Indian Caste System”, in: Journal 
of Asian Studies, 36 (1977). 
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the political framework of thesc core arcas of integration was 
shattered in the following centuries. But the socio-cultural heritage 
of these extended core areas of the former Imperial Kingdoms 
again played a most important role in a more recent political 
process which scholars of political science refcr to as a "nation- 
building process". 
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EPIGRAPHICAL REFERENCES TO THE 
"CITY" AND THE "STATE" 
IN EARLY INDONESIA 


As explained elsewhere in a more theoretical context, state 
formation in Southeast Asia took place in three consecutive phases, 
which correspond with chiefdom (or local principality), the early 
kingdom, and finally the emperial kingdom.! The present article 
organizes and analyzes the epigraphical references to the "city" and 
the "state" according to these three developmental phases. Part I 
deals with Indonesia’s earliest inscriptions of Milavarman and 
Purnavarman of the fifth century C.E., which depict the transform- 
ation of a chiefdom into an early kingdom. Parts II to IV analyze 
various developmental stages and structural problems of early 
kingdoms as exemplified by the inscriptions of early Srivijaya and 
of central and eastern Java from the late seventh to twelfth 
centuries. The final part deals with the growth of the imperial 
kingdom under Singasari and Majapahit. The emphasis of the 


This study was undertaken at the Institute of Southeast Asian Studies, Singapore, with 
a Southeast Asia Fellowship for German Scholars of the Stiftung Volkswagenwerk. Iam 
grateful to both institutions for providing me their unfailing hospitality and financial 
support from March to September 1987. Furthermore I wish to express my thanks to 
Prof. J.G. de Casparis, Prof. Boechari, Dr. J. Wisseman-Christie, Dr. P.-Y. Manguin, 
and Dr. J. Miksic for their help and comments. 


1 See chapter 14, aiso H. Kutke, "Indian Colonies, Indianization or Cultural Conver- 
gence? Reflections on the Changing Image of India’s Role in South-East Asia”, in: 
Onderzoek in Zuidoost-Azié. Agenda's voor de Jaren Negentig, ed. H. Schulte Nordholt 
(= Semaian, 3), Rijksuniversiteit te Leiden 1990, pp. 8-32. 
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paper is the descriptive analysis of the epigraphical evidence rather 
than an evaluation of its theoretical implications. 

The first step towards state formation that is discernible in 
inscriptions is the transition from chieftaincy to early kingdom. In 
Indonesia this transition is illustrated very instructively by the 
famous Kutei inscriptions of Milavarman who ruled about 400 
C.E. in East Kalimantan.” These earliest inscriptions of Indonesia, 
incised on seven yupa or sacrificial stone posts that bear a strong 
resemblance to menhirs, contain the unique story of the rise of a 
local chieftaincy and its „(2ansformation into an early kingdom 
within three generations.” The story begins with a local leader, 
perhaps a lineage elder, with the name Kundunga. His Sanskrit 
title "Lord of Men" (narendra) may have been conferred upon him 
only posthumously by his son or grandson. Under his son some- 
thing important apparently took place, as one of the inscriptions 
reports that he became the founder of a lineage or "dynasty" 
(vamSa-karta) and assumed the Sanskrit name A$svavarman. What- 
ever that may have meant in detail, it appears that ASvavarman 
was able to raise considerably the status of his lineage (vamSa) 
within his own clan. 


¥ For further theoretical discussions, see D. Lombard, "Le concept d’empire en Asie 
du Sud-Est", in: Le Concept d'Empire, ed. M. Duverger (Paris 1980), pp. 433-41; sce 
O.W. Wolters, History, Culture, and Region in Southeast Asian Perspectives (Singapore: 
Institute of Southeast Asian Studies, 1982); L. Gessick, ed., Centers, Symbols and 
Hierarchies: Essays on the Classical States of Southeast Asia (New Haven: Yale 
University Southeast Asian Studies Monographs, 1983); P. Wheatley, Nagara and 
Commandery: Origins of Southeast Asian Urban Traditions (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Department of Geography Research Paper Nos. 207-208, 1983); K.R. Hall, 
Maritime Trade and State Development in Early Southeast Asia (Honolulu: University 
of Hawaii Press, 1985); Marr and Milner, eds., Southeast Asia; S. Subrahmanyam, 
"Aspects of State Formation in South India and Southeast Asia, 1550-1650, in: Indian 
Economic and Social History Review, 23 (1986): 358ff; for Mainland Southeast Asia sce 
C. Higham, The Archaeology of Mainland Southeast Asia (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1989); R. Hagensteijn, Circles of Kings. Political Dynamics in Early 
Continental Southeast Asia (Dordrect, 1989). 


3 B.Ch. Chhabra, Expansion of Indo-Aryan Culture During Pallava Rule (New Delhi 
1965) pp. 85-92. 


4 Sec also F.H. van Nacerssen, The Economic and Administrative History of Early 
Indonesia (Leiden/K8ln 1977), pp. 18-23. 
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The decisive steps towards the establishment of an early kingdom 
took place in the third generation under Milavarman. He assumed 
the royal title r4ja, defeated neighboring chiefs (pdrthiva), and 
made them his tributaries (karada). Furthermore, he invited 
Brahmins "who came hither" (ihagata) and celebrated grand rituals 
at a "most sacred place” (punyatama ksetra) called VaprakesSsvara, 
and had a series of impressive inscriptions incised.” The meaning 
of the unusual name of "Lord (Siva) of the Vapra(ka)" is unclear. 
But the fact that the place is ecplicitly described as "most sacred" 
allows us to infer that it had something to do with Milavarman’s 
rise to power. Sanskrit vapra has the meaning of either "rampart" 
and "earth raised as the foundation of a building” or "mound" and 
"hillock". Thus this "Lord of the Vapra(ka)" may have been 
associated either with the foundation of Milavarman’s own "town" 
(pura), which is mentioned in one of the inscriptions, or with a 
ritual on a hillock. Although the first meaning cannot be ruled out, 
the latter is more likely in view of other examples known from 
Southeast Asia where lingas of Siva (isvara) were consecrated on 
a hillock (vapra) in connection with the foundation ritual of a 
polity. The most famous example is, of course, the establishment 
of a Sivalinga as Devaraja on the Mahendra mountain in 802 C.E. 
by Jayavarman II, the founder of the kingdom of Angkor.’ More 
important in the context of early Javanese history, however, is the 
consecration of a Sivalinga by Sanjaya on a hillock in central Java 
in 732 C.E.’ In regard to Milavarman’s Vaprakesvara, we may even 
go a step further and infer that the deity Vaprakesvara may have 
also been associated with the cult of a deified ancestor, the very 
"root" of the "dynasty" established by Miulavarman’s father. At least 
Milavarman’s name, "protegé (varman) of the root (mula)", makes 
such an inference quite likely. Finally, it should be emphasized that 
the making and establishment of the monumental yiipa stone 


rr i es 


5 : 

See also J.G. de Casparis, "Some Notes on the Oldest Inscriptions of Indonesia", in: 
A Man of Indonesian Letters. Essays in Honour of Professor A. Teeuw, ed. C.M.S. Hellwig 
and S.O. Robson (Leiden 1986), pp. 242-55 (= VKI, 121). 


6 See chapter 16. 
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Eo Corpus of Inscriptions of Java, vol. I (Calcutta: Mukhopadhyay, 1971), 
pp. 15-24. 
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inscription by the Brahmins (their authorship is mentioned twice in 
the inscriptions) in a tribal surrounding must have been particularly 
impressive and successful in raising the status of Milavarman. The 
Brahmins "who had come hither" were generously rewarded by 
Mulavarman with land (bhiimi) and thousands of cows. 

The analysis of the epigraphical evidence of these earliest 
inscriptions of Indonesia allows us to draw the following tentative 
picture of Milavarman’s new polity. At its center was the pura, 
which, however, certainly did not yet represent a truly urban 
settlement. The statement that it was "his own (svaka) pura" makes 
it more likely that, as in later cases, here, too, pura meant the 
"residence" or kraton of Milavarman. Not very far away from the 
pura was the "most sacred place" (perhaps on the "sacred mountain") 
of Mulavarman’s polity, which might have been associated with a 
Hinduized ancestor cult. The pura may have been surrounded by 
the dwelling places and lands of the Brahmins "who came here" 
and by the places of other members of Muilavarman’s lineage 
(vamSa). Beyond this nuclear area and its adjoining jungle, similar, 
though most likely smaller, places of other "landlords" (parthiva) 
and lineage elders and their family members were situated. Some 
of these little chiefs had been defeated by Mulavarman and thus 
become his tributaries. This is all we know about Milavarman’s 
polity from his inscription. Apart from the pura, the holy ksetra, the 
land (bhimi) donated to the Brahmins, and the surrounding 
"landlords" (parthiva) donated to the Brahmins, no other evidence 
is known.that allows us to define the polity spatially. Furthermore, 
it is significant that no "officers" of any political function are 
mentioned in these inscriptions. In Weberian terminology, Milavar- 
man’s authority was thus a purely patriarchal rule based, most 
likely, on his patriarchal household and its oikos economy. But 
there was one significant difference. Milavarman’s court was able 
to attract Brahmins who certainly acted not only as ritual specialists 
but also as advisers, thus fulfilling a role that comes already near 
to Weber’s extra-patrimonial staff. The fact that Mulavarman 
managed to invite (and feed!) Brahmins and to have them perform 
grand rituals and to compose and incise seven impressive yupa 
inscriptions distinguishes Mulavarman’s polity from the many little 
chicftaincies that surrounded him. However, although he claimed 
to have defeated them, he still remained one of them, though as 
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primus intcr pares; whereas these chiefs were called "Landlord" 
(parthiva), Raja Milavarman was praised in his inscriptions as the 
“Lord of the Landlords" (parthiva-indra). 

In this connection a small hint from the earliest inscription of 
mainland Southeast Asia, the famous Vo-Chanh inscription from 
central Vietnam, is very instructive. It reports an announcement 
"beneficial to the people" (praj@a) by King Sri Mara that he was 
willing to share all his property with those dear to him. Among 
these were his sons, brothers, and relatives explicitly mentioned as 
having been satisfied by Sri Mara while he sat on the throne in the 
midst of his kinsmen (svajana). Much has been written about this 
inscription. On palaeographical grounds, its date is usually given 
as the second or third centuries C.E. G. Coedés and others assumed 
an identity of Sri Mara with Fan Shih-man, the great king of 
Funan in the third century C.E.’ But to my understanding it is 
absolutely impossible to interpret this inscription as a document of 
a great Funanese king who, in this case, would have been ruling 
over a large kingdom that spread from Funan’s center in the 
Mekong Delta up the Annamite coast where the Vo-Canh inscrip- 
tion was found. Instead, the Vo-Canh inscription appears to 
represent a "state" that has to be cquated evolutionarily with 
Mualavarman’s polity. In the Vo-Canh inscription we meet only the 
king, his relatives, and the people. He sat amidst his own kinsmen 
and promised to share his property with them. As in the case of 
Milavarman’s inscription, there were no officers of any kind 
present during the ceremony. Some Brahmins must have been 
around to compose and to incise the inscription, but they seem to 
have been even less influential than under Milavarman as they are 
not referred to at all. Sri Mara’s "state affairs" were therefore 
clearly the affairs of the "royal family" (r@jakula) which is men- 
tioned in the inscription. 

There is yet another fact that brings the Vo-Canh inscription 
typologically even nearer to the Kutei inscriptions. In its (otherwise 
very mutilated) introduction, the Vo-Canh inscription, too, 


B R.C. Majumdar, The Inscriptions of Champa (Lahore 1927), pp. 1-3. 


9 G. Cocdés, The Indianized States of Southeast Asia (Honolulu: University of Hawaii 
Press, 1968), p. 40. 
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mentions a "first conquest” (prathama vijaya). As in the case of 
Muilavarman in Kalimantan, Sri Mara’s family (Aula) or clan 
obviously had just undertaken some successful raids against 
neighboring chiefs. In order to ascertain the loyalty of his (envi- 
ous?) relatives (in this regard the explicit mention of his brothers 
is noteworthy), Sri Mara felt obliged to assure them of his 
willingness to share the spoils, and he appealed to future kings to 
do the same. From a structural point of view, we have thus the 
same situation as We came across in Eastern Kalimantan after 
Milavarman had undertaken his first conquests. In this regard it 
is important that D.C. Sircar, the renowned Indian epigraphist, 
stated that "the date (of the yo Canh inscription) is not much 
earlier than the 5th century A.D. "19 §17 Mara thus would have been 
a contemporary of Milavarman, facing obviously quite similar 
problems while extending his authority beyond his own family or 
clan ferritory. 

Purnavarman$s nearly contemporary inscriptions of mid-fifth 
century west Java depict a picture of a slightly more developed 
early statehood.” Pirnavarman is praised as the "Lord (isvara) of 
the city (nagara) of Taruma" whose predecessor Pinabahu already 
bore the truly royal title "Foremost King of Kings" (rajadhiraja). 
Whereas Pinabahu had dug a canal passing beside the "famous 
city" (puri), Piarnavarman dug another canal that cut across the 
"cantonment" (Sibira) of his grandfather, who might have been 
identical with Pinabahu. In any case, here, too, three generations 
are mentioned, although in this case already the grandfather seems 
to have been able to impose his authority upon other chiefs. 
Purnavarman continued this policy as he is explicitly praised as 
conquerer of the "towns of his enemies" (arinagara). In this 
connection, too, it is interesting to note that Pirnavarman, in spite 
of his conquest, remained a primus inter pares, ruling over his own 
nagara as did his enemies (ari) in their own nagara. As in the case 
of Mulavarman’s (and Sri Mara’s) inscriptions, we find no mention 
of officers or any references pertaining to the spatial aspect of his 


0 D.C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, vol. I (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1965), p. 54, note 
ds 


11 Chhabra, Expansion, pp. 93-97. 
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authority. Therefore we have no idea about the character of 
Pirnavarman’s relations with the "cities" (nagara) of the enemies 
tbat he claims to have conquered. There was, however, a remark- 
able difference between these early kings. Piurnavarman’s associ- 
ation with the Hindu deities Visnu and Indra! clearly indicates 
that his court has already come under much stronger Indian 
influence, perbaps over several generations, than those of Milavar- 
man and Sri Mara. But in Java, too, this influence had not yet 
fundamentally changed the nature of the state of Tarumanagara. 

‘However, one aspect of the epigraphical evidence of Pirnavar- 
man’s inscription deserves our attention. Whereas Milavarman’s 
inscription mentions only once a pura (there is no such mention at 
all in Sri Mara’s inscription), Parnavarman’s four inscriptions refer 
to nagara, puri, and Sibira. The so-called Ci-Arutan inscription 
clearly praises Pirnavarman as the "Lord of Tarumanagara"; the 
Jambu Rock inscription mentions Taruma and the defeated 
arinagara; the Kebon-Kopi Rock inscription praises the "Lord of 
Taruma" (without mentioning nagara); and the Tugu Stone 
inscription describes the two canals in connection with the "famous 
puri" and the Sibira.. The meager epigraphical evidence does not 
allow a clear distinction between these three terms. But we may 
infer that Sibira. meant a fortified place, perhaps the kraton of 
Pirnavarman or his grandfather, which was situated within the 
pun. This expression then would refer to Taruma as a semi-urban 
or urban-like settlement. 

Already at this early time, the third term, nagara, might have had 
a wider connotation, referring to the city and the hinterland 
controlled by it. The question as to whether the epigraphical 
evidence allows such a terminological distinction between the 
kraton, the town, and its politically controlled hinterland will 
remain a crucial problem throughout this article. One point, 
bowever, is worth mentioning in connection with the nagara of 
Pirnavarman’s inscription. The fact that only the term nagara 


12 In his Ci-arutan Rock Inscription, a pair of human footprints "which belongs to the 
illustrious Purnavarman, the Lord of Tarumanagara"” are compared with Vignu’s 
footprints, whereas in the Kebon-Kopi Rock Inscription the footprints of his royal 
elephant are compared with those of Indra’s elephant Airavata. (Chhabara, Expansion, 
Pp. 93 and 95.) 
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occurs in connection with Taruma and the polities of its defeated 
enemies may be understood as an indication that the spatial concept 
of the "state" in fifth-century Java was primarily "city"-centered. 
The earliest epigraphical evidence of Indonesia from the fifth 
century thus confirms Wheatley’s definition of early political units 
on the Malay peninsula which he derived mainly from Chinese 
sources: "a polity in which a focally situated settlement exercised 
direct control over a restricted peripheral territory and exacted 
whatever tribute it could from an indefinite region beyond." 


Il. 


The next evidence of early urbanism and state formation in 
Indonesia comes from the most interesting corpus of inscriptions 
of the,early Malay world, i.e. the inscriptions of early Srivijaya 
which can be dated around 682 to 686 C.E. The spatial distribution 
of the seven major inscriptions indicates an interesting pattern, 
Three have been found at Srivijaya’ s center around Palembang” 
and four were discovered in outer regions (mandala)® that 
encircled the center at a distance of several hundered kilometers. 
Furthermore, some fragmentary inscriptions have come to light in 
the center. 16 This distribution pattern foreshadows a major problem 
of Srivijaya’ s statehood, the control of its outer regions. The most 


22 Wheatley, Nagara and Commandery, p. 233. 


4p y, Manguin, "Palembang et Srivijaya: anciennes hypotheses, recherches nouvelles", 
BEFEO 76 (1987): 337-402. 


15 From Palembang, the Kedukan Bukit and Talang Tuwo inscriptions were published 
by G. Coedeés, "Les inscriptions malaises de Crivijaya", BEFEO 30 (1930): 29-80; for the 
Telaga Batu [Sabokingking] inscription see J.G. de Casparis, Prasasti Indonesia, vol. II, 
(Bandung: Masa Baru, 1956), pp. 15-46; The more or less identical "mandala 
inscriptions" are known from Karang Brahi (Jambi) and Kota Kapur (Bangka), see 
Coedés, "Les inscriptions", and from Palas Pasemah (South Lampung), see Boechari, 
"An Old Malay Inscription of Srivijaya at Palas Pasemah", Pra Seminar Penelitian 
Sriwijaya (Jakarta 1979), pp. 19-40; another badly weathered version of the mandala 
inscription was also found in the Lampung district and has been dealt with by Boechari 
in his article "New Investigations on the Kedukan Bukit Inscription" Untuk Bapak Guru 
(Bernet Kempers Festschrift) (Jakarta 1986), pp. 33-56. 


16 ge Casparis, Prasasti Indonesia, vol. II, pp. 1-5. 
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important inscription is the Telaga Batu or Sabokingking (Skk) 
inscription of Eastern Palembang, which contains dreadful curses 
against disloyal members of the royal family and local chiefs. The 
author of all these inscriptions seems to have been king Jayanasa 
under whom Srivijaya experienced a period of breath-taking 
expansionism, conquering Malayu-Jambi and Kedah and attacking 
Java with a naval expedition.!’ 

The Skk inscription begins with "an almost entirely unintelligible 
oath formula",!® which is followed by a peculiar list of officers and 
occupational groups.’ 9 It includes princes (r@japutra), landlords 
(bhiipati), army leaders (sendapati), local magnates. (nayaka), confi- 
dants (pratyaya), royal confidants (haji pratyaya), 20 judges (danda- 
néayaka), surveyors of groups of workmen (tuhda an vatak = vuruh), 
surveyors of low castes (addhydaksi nijavarna), cutlers (vasikarana), 
ministers of princely status (kumaramédatya), regular and irregular 
troops (catabhata), administrators (adhikarana), clerks (kayastha), 
architects (?, sthapaka), naval captains (puhdvam), merchants 
(vaniyaga), royal washermen (marst haji), and royal slaves (hulun 
haji). De Casparis is certainly right to assume that this heterogen- 
eous list contains those "categories of people that might constitute 
a possible danger" 21 to the security of the king and his court and 
who had therefore to swear the oath. The inscription furthermore 
refers to three categories of princes: the crown prince (yuvardja), 
second crown prince (pratiyuvardja), and other princes (r@jakumdara). 


Nn Coedés, "Les inscriptions", note 7 pp. 81-85; O.W. Wolters, Early Indonesian 
Commerce. A Study of the Origins of Srivijaya (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1967), 
pp. 15-29. 


18 de Casparis, Prasasti Indonesia, vol. II, p. 36, note 1. 
19 The translation follows, in-most cases, ibid., pp. 36ff. 


20 5 G. de Casparis (ibid., p. 37, n. 7) calls his translation of Raji pratyaya as "confidents 

of the king” as conjectural ("but we do not see another alternative"). Perhaps one could 
also think of the group of officers who are so frequently mentioned in later Javanese 
inscriptions as mangilala drawya haji (“persons who collect the lord’s property”); 
pratyaya has the meaning of "revenue, income or tax"; D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical 
Glossary (Delhi 1966), p. 262. 


21 de Casparis, Prasasti Indonesia, vol. II, p. 21. 
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These lists seemingly depict a well-organized hierarchy of princes, 
court officers, and servants at Srivijaya. As no identical lists are 
known from contemporary India or Southeast Asia, it is likely that 
they reflect a fairly true picture of an already quite advanced 
society at the court of Srivijaya. However, it may have been 
differentiated more horizontally than hierarchically structured. This 
assumption is based on the fact that the many Sanskrit titles of 
court officers are known only from the introductory list of the Skk 
inscription, which, later on, also thrice mentions the three cat- 
cegories of princes. Otherwise two other Malay terms were apparent- 
ly considered much more important than these "foreign" names. 
These were datu and huluntuhan. Datu appears to be the traditional 
Malay title of a chief and occurs frequently in all Malay inscrip- 
tions of early Srivijaya. In the mandala inscriptions even the "King" 
of Srivijaya is referred to by this traditional title.” Huluntuhan, the 
"slaves [/udun] and lords [twuhan]", occur seven times in the Skk 
inscription. This term obviously denotes the members of the 
traditional patriarchal household of the datu of Srivijaya and 
therefore would have included all sorts of family members and 
retainers who acted on behalf of the ddatu of Srivijaya. These 
huluntuhan most likely were identical with those officers mentioned 
in the introductory list. 

As regards the spatial dimension of Srivijaya’ s political authority 
these Malay inscriptions contain several new pieces of important 
information that can be derived from several key-words in these 
inscriptions, in particular Kan ania, vanua, samaryyada, mandala, 
and bAuimi. In a recent paper® 3 I have tried to show that these terms 
allow us to draw some conclusions on the early process of concen- 
tric state formation in seventh-century Sumatra. The center of this 
process was the kadatuan Srivijaya, "the place of the datu" of 
Srivijaya, which had thus the same meaning as Javanese kératon, 


22 In the Talang Tuwo inscription of 684 C.E. king JayanaS$a is also addressed with the 
priestly (?) title (da)punta hiyam. 


3H. Kulke, "Kadatuan Srivijaya - Empire or Kraton of Srivijaya? A Reassessment of 
the Epigraphical Evidence", in: The Ancient Southeast Asian City and State, forthcoming. 
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“the place of the ratu."” According to the Skk inscription the 
kaddtuan contained the inner apartments of the residence (tnah 
rumah) of the datu where his women folk (bini haji) lived and 
where gold (mas) and tribute (drawya) were kept. Most likely the 
kadatuan also housed the dewata, or tutelary deity (a deified 
ancestor?), which, according to the mandala inscriptions, protected 
the kaddtuan of Srivijaya. 

The kaddatuan was surrounded by the vanua Srivijaya, the semi- 
urban area of Srivijaya.® Fragments of inscriptions refer to citizens 
(paura) and to a "vihara in this vanua".2° This monastery may have 
housed some of the one thousand Buddhist monks whom the 
Chinese monk I-ching mentioned as being in Srivijaya during these 
years. Furthermore, the Buddhist park Srikgetra established by 
King Jayana$sa and Bukit Senguntang, Srivijaya’s "sacred center", 
where a number of Buddhist remains have been unearthed, may 
have been situated within this vanua Srivijaya. Moreover, we may 
assume that it contained several truly agricultural villages and, in 
particular, the markets frequented by the foreign merchants 
(vaniydga) and sailors (puhdvam) who are mentioned in the Skk 
inscription. The kadéatuan and the vanua formed the nucleus of 
Srivijaya, Only these two terms occur in connection with the name 
Srivijaya® and, what is perhaps equally revealing, only these two 
central spheres are known by their Malay terms. The other more 
distant surrounding "circles" of this nuclear area are referred to in 


Hi J.G. de Casparis and Coed¢s translate kadatuan as "Empire" and "province" 
respectively. Boechari prefers "kingdom", although he admits that, strictly speaking, 
kadatwuan is the equivalent of kératon, "Old Malay Inscription”, p. 23. 


25 1.G. de Casparis (Prasasti Indonesia Vol. II, p. 14) and Boechari (“Old Malay 


Inscription, p. 22) translate vanua as “country” and Coedés as "le pays” ("Les 
Inscriptions", p. 35, n. 12). 


26 de Casparis, Prasasti Indonesia, Vol. I, p.14. 


2 ow. Wolters, "Restudying Somee Chinese Writings on Srivijaya", Indonesia 42 
(1986): 141. 


28 atu Srivijaya is mentioned in all mandala inscriptions, whereas vanua Srivijaya is 
known from the Kedukan Bukit inscription. 
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the inscriptions only by the Sanskrit names samaryydda, mandala, 
and bhiimi. 

The term samaryyada is very unusual; in fact, it is unknown in 
Indian® or Southeast Asian epigraphy. De Casparis translates the 
term as "frontier province" whereas I prefer its literal meaning 
"having the same boundaries" (maryyada). The samaryydda thus 
would have referred to the neighboring region beyond the vanua 
Srivijaya. According to the Skk inscription the samaryyada was 
connected with the central vanua by special roads (samaryyada- 
patha). This hinterland was populated by an obviously large 
number of datu who resided - acccording to the Skk inscription - 
in their own places (sthana) on their own land (desa). But these 
local datu have come under the control of the datu of Srivijaya and 
his Auluntuhan who appear to have been particularly active in the 
samaryydda hinterland. The endeavor of these datu to again become 
"independent" (swasthd) must have posed one of the greatest 
dangers to the security of the ddtu of Srivijaya and the kaddtuan as 
these datu arc threatened several times by the imprecations of the 
Skk inscription. 

The fourth important term for our consideration about the spatial 
dimension of Srivijaya’ s statehood is mandala. It occurs only once 
in the Skk inscription in the famous passage mamraksdaria sakala- 

mandala kadatuanku, which de Casparis translates "you who protect 
all the provinces of my empire. "30 I have tried to show that, in the 
context of early Srivijaya, the term mandala most likely did not 
refer to centrally administered provinces in the extended core area 
of an empirc, as such provinces did not yet exist in early kingdoms; 
they became a typical feature only of thc later imperial kingdoms.’ 
In the context of early kingdoms, the term mandala usually 
referred to autonomous or semi-autonomous principalities and 
chiefdoms at their periphery. Several such mandala are known 


a Thus Samanyyada is not mentioned in D.C. Sircar's Glossary. 


30 de Casparis, Prasasti Indonesia, Vol. IL, p. 43. 
31 sce chapter 14. 
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from contemporary Southern and Eastcrn India.”® In the case of 
late seventh-century Srivijaya "all the mandalas" therefore appears 
to have meant those outlying regions where the above-mentioned 
"mandala inscriptions" have been found. The cxact nature of 
Srivijaya’s control over its mandala is unknown. They had certainly 
been conquered by Srivijaya’s army (bala), which is mentioned 
several times in Srivijaya’s inscriptions. However we have no 
evidence at all that they had come under the direct political control 
of Srivijaya as no huluntuhdn or royal princes of Srivijaya are 
mentioned in these mandala inscriptions. They were obviously still 
ruled by the local datu who lived in their own vanua, as is known 
from these inscriptions. They had been recognized (sanyasa) in 
their position by Srivijaya. But their precarious loyalty obviously 
had to be improved by the mandala inscriptions and their peculiar 
mixture of imprecations and taking of the oath of allegiance. 
However, military coercion and imprecations alone would not have 
sufficed to establish an enduring relation. Of equal importance 
must have been the incentive to participate in Srivijaya’s interna- 
tional trade. 

Apart from providing us with a conceivable model of an early 
concentric state, Srivijaya also provides us with the first generic 
term of such a state. As mentioned above, Coedés, de Casparis, 
and Boechari regarded vanua, kadatuan, and huluntuhan as just such 
a comprehensive term and translated them accordingly as "le pays", 
"empire", or "kingdom". But, according to my interpretation, none 
of these expressions had such a comprehensive spatial connotation 
in the context of early Srivijaya. The word bhiimi, however, appears 
to have been such a generic term for Srivijaya’s statehood. In 
Sanskrit, bhiimi means primarily "earth" or "soil" but also “realm” 
and "country". It occurs twice in Srivijaya’s inscription. One 
instance is in a more or less identical passage found in all the 
mandala inscriptions, which threatened the disloyal "people inside 
the land {that is] under the order of kadatwuan" (uwran di dalanria 


32 Thus, in the early Middle Ages, Tosali, the center of coastal Orissa in Eastern India, 
was surrounded by more than half a dozen such semi-autonomous mandala-principal- 
ities; see S.N. Rajaguru, Inscriptions of Orissa, vol. J, 2. [300-700 A.D.] (Bhubancswar 
1958); and B. Misra, Dynasties of Medieval Orissa (Calcutta 1933). 
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bhiimi ajiana kaddtuanku). As this passage occurs only in the 
mandala inscriptions it has to be inferred that the places where 
they have been found either constituted a bhiimi or formed part of 
a larger polity which was called bhiimi. Although the first meaning 
cannot be excluded, two other references make the latter connota- 
tion of bhiimi more likely in the context of early Indonesian 
history. The first of these references comes from the important 
passage of the Kota Kapur inscription of the year 686 which 
announces the departure of an army expedition against bhiimi jawa, 
which had not yet become submissive to Srivijaya. Obviously, Java 
was not regarded just as one of the many vanua or mandala 
surrounding Srivijaya but as an equally matched opponent of 
Srivijaya. The other cvidence of a bhiimi polity comes from several 
inscriptions of late ninth and early tenth-century Java that refer to 
bhiumi Mataram (infra). As in the case of bhiimi Java and bhitmi 
Mataram, the Srivijayan concept of "the bhiimi under the control 
of my kaddatuan" apparently referred to the whole sphere that had 
come under the control of Srivijaya. 

Comparing Milavarman’s and Pirnavarman’s fifth-century 
polities with Srivijaya in the late seventh century we arc able to 
recognize several important structural changes. The "first victories" 
(prathama vijiya) of these earliest kings certainly had led to the 
defeat of neighboring "landlords" (parthiva) and "hostile towns" 
(arinagara). And in some cases a victorious "lord of the landlords" 
(parthiva-indra) may have been able to collect (most likely irregu- 
lar!) tribute (kara). But none of their earliest inscriptions allow us 
to infer that this pristine political development presupposed or led 
to far-reaching structural changes. The courts of these early rulers 
still remained patriarchal households. Their rule was the affair of 
the chief’s family (kula) or lineage/"dynasty" (vamSa). It is this 
background that explains the frequent mention of these two 
kinship terms in these early inscriptions, that is, kula and, particu- 
larly, vamSsa. However, it is worth mentioning that these Sanskrit 
terms only occur whenever the foundation of a "dynasty" is 
reported in inscriptions. As no equivalent Malay or Javanese word 
ever occurs in inscriptions written in these languages, it is likely 


33 Boechari, "Oid Malay Inscription", p. 38 and Coedés, "Les inscriptions", p. 47. 
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that these Sanskrit terms were required for the definition of an 
apparently new social institution, that is, a "ruling lineage" in a 
hitherto rather unstratified tribal society. 

This situation had already changed considerably in late seventh- 
century Sumatra around present-day Palembang. Whether interna- 
tional trade by the "sailors and traders" (puhavam vaniyaga) men- 
tioned in the Skk inscription was the main cause of this change is 
still an open question. But it is evident that the inscriptions of 
Srivijaya which have been discovered around Palembang depict an 
already fairly well-developed society. But in this regard, too, we 
have to distinguish between different spatial zones of social 
change. Social dif ferentiation and stratification was strongest in the 
vanua, center from where its influence spread into its samaryyada 
hinterland. But we have no evidence of such a development in the 
outer mandala, even though we may conjecture that the datu of 
these regions had their own huluntuhan. But particularly in these 
cases they would have been patriarchal "servants and lords" rather 
than administrative officers. 

Apart from new social stratification in vanua Srivijaya, the other 
decisive difference between the epigraphical evidence of fifth- 
century Kalimantan and Java on the one side and late seventh 
century Srivijaya on the other side is an incipient change in the 
center-periphery relations. Srivijaya seems to have been the first 
Indonesian state that succeeded in extending its direct political 
authority beyond its own vanua into the samaryyada hinterland and 
to conquer even far-off powerful chieftaincies and trade emporia 
(e.g. Malayu and Kedah) and to establish some sort of hegenomy 
over these outer mandala. Srivijaya’s rapid expansion was due to 
two new factors which had different spatial significances. First, 
Srivijaya’s direct rule in the Samaryyada hinterland was based 
primarily on its disposal of a fairly well-developed staff of 
"administrators", the huluntuhan of the Skk inscription. However, 
these "officers" still had to face various types of difficulties at the 
center and in its hinterland that are vividly accursed in the Skk 
inscription. As shown by J.G. Casparis in his analysis of the 
fragmentary inscriptions, vanua Srivijaya was still afflicted by 
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dangerous rebellions of internal insurgents.” Second, Srivijaya’s 
control over the far-off mandala presupposed the existence or at 
least the temporary availability of a strong army (vala). Its inscrip- 
tions show that the main cause of Srivijaya’s hold over the outer 
mandala was the ability to muster an army of apparently uncontes- 
ted strength. Nevertheless, Srivijaya’ S authority still remained very 
precarious in these mandala. Srivijaya’s major problem at this point 
appears to have been its "failure" either to integrate at least some 
of the more powerful datu chiefs of the mandala into its own 
central court or to obliterate and replace them with loyal members 
of its own court. In fact, the solution of these center-periphery 
relations remained the crucial problem of all pre-modern states. As 
we will sce, the Mataram-Sailendra dynasties chose the first and 
Majapahit the second method to solve this problem. 

In regard to the main concern of this article, the epigraphical 
evidence for the "city" and the "state" in early Indonesia, Srivijaya 
provides for the first time a rather clear picture of an already well- 
developed concentric state in early Indonesia. Miulavarman’s polity 
had comprised only two such spatial spheres. These were a still 
rather undifferentiated center consisting of a pura (=kraton?), a 
“most holy place" (ksetra), and the living places of the "royal" vamsa 
and the Brahmins. Beyond this center a group of unspecified 
defeated chiefs (parthiva) existed whom Muilavarman claims to have 
made his "tribute-givers" (karada). Piarnavarman’s inscriptions from 
west Java offer a slightly more-developed stage of an early polity. 
As all three epigraphical terms that occur in these inscriptions and 
that are relevant for our study, that is, Sibira, puri, and nagara, have 
a clear urban connotation, Tarumanagara appears to have been a 
typical early "city state". But we have to keep in mind that in the 
context of early Indonesia these Sanskrit terms may have referred 
to kratons of strong chiefdoms and Hinduized "litte kings" rather 
than to an urban "city". 

The major contribution of Srivijaya’s inscriptions to our study is 
the fact that they indicate several spatial spheres of its political 
authority. And moreover, for the first time in early Indonesia, a 
generic term, bhiimi, for the "state" is given. This bhiimi realm was 


4 dc Casparis, Prasasti Indonesia, Vol. II, pp. 4ff (particularly inscriptions a and b). 
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divided into three zones, that is, the vanua center, its samaryyada 
hinterland, and the outer mandala. The center, too, consisted of 
two distinct zones, the kaddtuan (or kraton) of the ruling datu and 
its surrounding vanua. Vanua Srivijaya seems to have comprised a 
densely populated area at present-day Palembang with urbanized 
"pockets". However, it is astonishing that we only once hear of 
Srivijaya’s "citizens" (paura) whereas the terms pura or nagara never 
occur in Srivijaya’s inscriptions. Whether this evidence is sufficient 
to infer that no "city" outside the kadatuan Srivijaya existed in the 
late seventh century is difficult to decide. But the epigraphical 
evidence makes such an inference quite likely. A possible reason 
why we may search in vain for the epigraphical terms pura and 
nagara in the context of early Srivijaya may be the fact that much 
of its urban life took place in the many houseboats on the Musi 
river. 


I. 


The two earliest dated inscriptions of the middle period of early 
Indonesia, the Canggal inscription of Safijaya of the year 732 
C.E.” and the Dinaya inscription of 760 C.E.,”’ belong to central 
and eastern Java, respectively. Their date is only about two 
generations later than Srivijaya’s early inscriptions. But in regard 
to Java itself, there is a wide gap of three centuries between 
Pirnavarman and Safijaya. Both inscriptions of the eighth century 
provide some new evidencc of a conceptual and structural develop- 
ment of the "city" and the "state" in early Indonesia. Safijaya’s 
inscription reports the consecration of "a linga on a mountain" 
(pratisthipat parvate lingam) in a place or "country" (dea) called 
Kurijarakufnija in the island (dvipa) of Java. Safijaya is praised for 
protecting the "royal highways" (rajapathi), defeating "numerous 


35 { ” : / 
In this connection further excavalions at the newly discovered sites at Karanganyar 


in western Palembang will be most important. See P.-Y. Manguin, "Palembang et 
Sriwijaya". 


36 Sarkar, Corpus, pp. 15-24. 


37 Ibid., pp. 25-33. 
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circles of neighboring chiefs" (aneka-samanta-cakra-r@ja), and for 
ruling justly his kingdom (jajya). From later inscriptions we know 
that the Mataram nasty praised him as "king" (ratu) and founder 
of their dynasty.” Furthermore it is worth mentioning that 
Safijaya’s Canggal inscription provides the first epigraphical 
evidence for agrarian extension when it mentions that Java was 
"rich in rice and other secds". 

The evidence of Sanjaya’s inscriptions as well as that of later 
inscriptions leaves no doubt that Sanjaya established a genuine 
carly kingdom, in fact the first known in Javanese history. It is of 
particular interest for our study that the concept of his state and 
the praSsasti eulogy of the inscription were much nearer to contem- 
porary Indian models than the earlier cases that so far have been 
discussed. For the first time, the "state" is called rajya. It comprised, 
most likely, several desa which were linked by "royal highways". It 
was surrounded by a samantacakra, the common term of Indian and 
future Javanese inscriptions referring to the "circle of (originally 
independent) neighboring rulers (samanta)" >? According to the 
Indian concept they had to be subjugated to the central king. 
Another indicator of Indian influence is the consecration of a 
purely Hindu temple, dedicated to Siva. 

But despite this evidently strong Indian influence, Sanjaya’s 
inscription lacks several important indicators of contemporary 
Indian statehood and kingship. This is most evident in regard to 
the complete absence of officers usually mentioned in connection 
with such a grand ceremony as the establishment of Sarnijaya’s 
"royal" Sivalingam. Whether this evidence allows the argumentum 
ex silentio that Sanijaya’s court still consisted only of his extended 
family (Kula), which in fact is mentioned twice in the inscription, 
is a matter of conjecture. But in this regard it has to be remem- 
bered that Sanijaya’s "dynasty" was not yet an old-established one. 
He traced his genealogy back only to his father Sanna, and he 
himself is praised in a later inscription by the Malay title ratu 


38 1pjd., vol. IT, p. 68 (Mantyasih I copper-plates, B, 8). 


9 LL. Gopal, "Samanta - Its Varying Significance in Ancient India", Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ircland (1963): 21-37. 
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whereas his successors are glorified as mahdaraja.* In this regard 
it is significant that his father is reported to have ruled his people 
by the traditional method of "conciliation and gifts" (sama-dana). 
Another interesting point is the fact that Sanjaya’s inscription does 
not contain any term that can be associated with an urbanized sett- 
lement. This again does not automatically mean that no such 
settlement existed in his rajya in Central Java. But at least this 
evidence shows that he did not regard it necessary (or important 
enough) to mention such a settlement in his inscription. 

A rather different picture of an early kingdom is depicted in the 
Dinaya inscription of the year 760 C.E., the earliest one known 
from east Java. Much has been written about it because of several 
uncertainties about its contents, which, however, need not bother 
us here.*! It reports the consecration of a temple and a stone image 
of the divine seer Agastya by king (r4ja) Gajayana who protected 
a pura, called Kanjuruha. King Gajayana urged his relatives 
(bandhava), sons (nfpasuta), and his principal ministers (mantri 
mukhya) not to act against this gift. He appealed to the members 
of the "royal dynasty" (vamSsa nfpa) to follow his example and to 
perform meritorious acts and thus to protect the kingdom (rdajya). 

The interesting evidence in regard to the "city" of Kafijuruba is 
the fact that the first verse mentions that the puri was protected by 
Gajayana’s deceased father Devasimha, whereas the next verse 
reports that Gajayana protected the pura Kanijuruha after his father 
had died. Furthermore we are told about "citizens" (paura) who, 
together with the "groups of leaders" (nayaka-gana), constructed 
the temple. The juxtaposition of pur and pura in the first two 
verses, which were protected by the deceased father and his ruling 
son respectively, allows us to infer that in this case purr may have 
referred to the kraton and pura to the "city" of Kafijuruhan. The 
puri thus appears to have been protected by the (deified) ancestor 
(as was kaddatuan Srivijaya by its devatd), whereas King Gajayana 


40 Sce above note 38. 


41 FDK Bosch, "Het Lingga-Heiligdom van Dinaja", Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal, 
Land-, en Volkenkunde 64 (1924): 225-91; 1.G. de Casparis, "Nogmals de Sanskrit- 
inscriptie op den steen van Dinojo", Jbid. 81 (1941) 499-513; W.J. van der Meulen, "The 
Pun Putikesvarapavita and the Pura Kafijuruhan”, in Bijdragen tot de Tall-, Land-, en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie 132 (1976): 445-62. 
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protected the pura “capital” of his jajya. It was inhabited by paura, 
groups of nayaka, ministers (mantri), and Brahmins who, too, are 
mentioned in the inscription. 

In contrast to Safijaya’s inscription from central Java, the Dinaya 
inscription from east Java thus reveals an urban center comprising 
the pun-kraton and the pura. The latter was inhabited by members 
of the royal family, by "citizens", officers, and priests. However, 
although Gajayana’s "state" is called a "kingdom" (rajya), the 
inscription does not contain a single piece of evidence that would 
allow us to assume the existence of administrative units. This fact 
reminds us of Sanijaya’s nearly contemporary rajya where we came 
to know about the existence of at least one dea. Despite the 
mention of "principal ministers" and "groups of leaders" and 
"citizens", the strong emphasis of the responsibility of “royal 
relatives", princes, and members of the "royal dynasty" for the 
welfare of the r4@jya makes it likely that Gajayana’s "state", too, 
consisted mainly of an urbanized center that may have had strong 
relations with, but only little or even no political control over, its 
surrounding hinterland. The major difference between Milavar- 
man’s polity in the fifth century and Gajayana’s eighth-century 
"kingdom" thus appears to pertain to the degree of urbanization of 
its center rather than to the development of its territorial dimen- 
sion. 


IV 


The late eighth century bears witness to the rise of the Buddhist 
Sailendras, one of Southeast Asia’s most important dynasties to 
which the world owes one of its greatest religious monuments, the 
Borobudur. But despite its importance in early Indonesian history 
and its historically established links with Sumatra, the Malay 
Peninsula, Sri Lanka, Bengal, and South India till the eleventh 
century, its geneaological history and, even more, the structure and 
extent of its kingdom, particularly during its most important period 
in Central Java in the eighth and ninth centuries, is only partly 


42 Coedés, "Les inscriptions”, pp. 87-93, 107-9; J.G. de Casparis, Prasasti Indonesia 11, 
pp. 288ff. 
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The major reason for our lack of knowledge is, no doubt, the 
relatively small number of inscriptions. But in the same way as the 
international relations of the Sailendras and their masterpieces of 
art and architecture indicate a new stage of cultural, societal, and 
political development, the dynasty’s few inscriptions, too, reflect a 
new type of full-fledged kingdom. Already the earliest-dated 
Sanskrit inscriptions of the eighth century speak of a r@jya state, 
ruled by a maharaja who had defeated the neighboring sdmanta- 
raja. Ministers (mantn), (local?) lords (pati), and superintendents 
of de$sa areas (desadhyaksa) were in charge of the administration. 

In this connection it is of particular importance that the Kalasan 
Sanskrit inscription of the year 778 C.E. mentions for the first time 
the local desa officers pangkura, tavan, and tirip which belong to 
the large number of different Javanese titles of officers that occur 
frequently in Javanese inscriptions of the ninth century and later. 
The obviously well-established hierarchy of officers, linking the 
central court with intermediary, territorially defined, administrative 
units and villages, is certainly the most important new epigraphical 
evidence of the classical age of central Javanese history under the 
Sailendra and Mataram dynasties. This is not the place to discuss 
in detail this complicated administrative set-up of Central Javanese 
kingdoms.” Suffice it to say that it appears to have been the 
outcome of a double process that must have been operating for a 
much longer time than evidenced in the inscriptions. On the local 
level of the vanua, agrarian expansion, translocal trade, and social 
differentiation had created a vast number of village elders and 
authorities. The early history of this process is unknown to us as 
we come across its result only when these vanua authorities were 
already fully existing in central Javanese inscriptions in the early 
ninth century. The other aspect of this process is of equal relevance 
for our study as it pertains to the political expansion of supra-local 
authority. Milavarman’s and Sri Mara’s inscriptions illustrated the 
incipient stage of this process. The inscriptions of Purnavarman, 
Safijaya, and Gajayana depicted further stages of this development. 


43 See for instance de Casparis’ detailed epigraphical study of the Tjandi Perot 
inscriptions of 850 C.E. in ibid., pp. 21143 or WF. Stutterheim’s study of the 
Cunggrang II inscription of the year 929 C.E. in Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- 
, en Volkenkunde 65 (1925): 208-81. 
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But in their cases, too, no political authority appears to have as yet 
been established permanently beyond the chiefly "Stammland" and 
its immediate hinterland. This decisive step of early state formation 
was made by Srivijaya which extended its political control into 
distant mandala. However, Srivijaya’s authority in these mandala 
continued to be precarious, as their local datu leaders remained a 
threat to Srivijaya’s datu rather than being integrated into the 
political structure of the bhimi state. 

According to our epigraphical evidence, political expansion 
through integration occurred only with the rise of the Sailendra 
dynasty and rcached its first culmination towards the end of the 
central Javanese period in the late ninth century.” It is worth 
noticing that in contrast to the Sanskrit inscriptions of the early 
period of Java, this ninth-century process of intensive state 
formation in central and, from the tenth century onwards, east 
Java is documented nearly exclusively by Javanese-language 
inscriptions with but little Sanskrit terminology. The basis of this 
expansion of royal authority was the stepwise integration of 
neighboring areas. Even though they remained "under the jurisdic- 
tion" (watek) of local chiefs (raka) some of these chiefs slowly rose 
to high administrative or even "ministerial" positions in the 
patriarchal central court. In the same way as these chiefs retained 
their "Stammland" as their own watek, the king (mahdaraja, ratu) 
kept his own watek land under his direct control. Although having 
thus, at least theoretically, the same territorial basis of authority, 
the "Stammland" of the future ratu may have been larger, perhaps 
more fertile, and linked to translocal trade routes. Certain "material" 
factors must have given the family/lineage of the future ratu an 
advantage over his neighboring chiefs (raka) during this process of 
early state formation in central Java. 

As already mentioned, the early history of this process of 
territorial and political integration of the raka into a central court 


4 van Naerrsen, Economic and Administrative History, pp. 46ff; Boechari, "Some 
Considerations of the Problem of the Shift of Mataram’s Centre of Government from 
Central to East Java in the 10th Century A.D.," Bulletin of Research Centre of 
Archaeology of Indonesia 10 (Jakarta 1976); J. Wisseman-Christie, "Raja and Rama: The 
Classical State in Early Java", in: Symbols and Hierarchies, ed. Gessick; J.G. Casparis, 
"Some Notes on Relations between Central and Local Government in Ancient Java”, 
in: Southeast Asia, ed. Marr and Milner, pp. 49-63. 
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of a ratu is largely unknown, as these raka are usually referred to 
only in the inscriptions of a central rafu when a certain degree of 
their integration had already occurred. However, among the early 
inscriptions of classical central Java several inscriptions are known 
to have been edited by local chiefs without referring to a ratu or 
r@jd. A rare case even allows some conclusions about the process 
of political integration when the central Javanese court was just 
moving to the east. In 891 C.E. the rakryan of Kanuruhan (a 
locality most likely identical with Kanjuruhan of the Dinaya 
inscription of 760 C.E.) established a freehold by his own "favor" 
(anugraha).* But only twenty-four years later, in 915 C.E., it was 
the central "Great King" (maharaja) Daksa who did the favor 
(anugraha) to allow the rakai of Kanuruhan to establish another 
freehold in his own watek Kanuruhan.’° Between 891 and 915, 
under circumstances still unknown, the Lord of Kanuruhan thus 
had come under the authority of the Maharaja Daksa.’ During 
the next century the rakryan of Kanuruhan rose to the highest 
administrative position at the central court, a position which they 
held for several centuries. 

The stepwise integration of local magnates into the central court 
and the encroachment of the royal "persons who collect the lord’s 
property" (mangilala drawya haji) upon the watek and vanua is 
perhaps the least known aspect of state formation in early classical 
Javanese history. But it seems to have been an extremely protracted 
process that finally worked in favor of the central dynasty only 
temporarily in the fourteenth century, when Majapahit was able to 
exchange the local raka in the extended core area of its kingdom 
with members of its own dynasty. 

The structure of the Javanese kingdoms of the ninth through 
early thirteenth centuries is fairly well reflected in the epigraphical 
evidence and may be summarized as follows. The unique feature 
of the Javanese kingdom during this period is the highly elabor- 
ated and strictly fixed hierarchy of state officers and local 


45 Inscription of Belingavan (Singasari), Sarkar, Corpus, vol. I, pp. 295-303. 


46 Inscription of Sugih Manek (Singasari), Sarkar, Corpus, vol. II, pp. 145-60. 


47 van Naerssen, Economic and Administrative History, pp. 53ff. 
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authorities as listed in these inscriptions. The establishment and 
continuous maintenance of this hierarchy appears to have been one 
of the main means of authority for the center. This hierarchy of 
patrimonial officers, however, should not be automatically equated 
with a hierarchy of administrative officers and administrative 
territorial units. Apart from "personal" watek and from vanua with 
their village authorities, which are frequently mentioned in 
inscriptions, we still find nearly no terms that hint at a more 
sophisticated spatial structure of the kingdom. Very rarely does the 
term desa occur, which refers to a territorial unit of a larger size 
than vanua. An inscription of the year 0 C.E. appears to indicate 
that the r@jya constituted of many desa-* 5 The Sanskrit term desa 
may thus have to be equated with watek.” This inference perhaps 
may be corroborated by another early central Javanese inscription 
of the year 782 C.E. It reports the consecration of a Manijusri image 
by a Sailendra king and his guru who had come from Bengal 
(gaudidvipa). The image was installed by the king in order to 
protect "his deSa" (deSsasya tasya) 2° Here deSsa apparently refers to 
the land of the king, that is, his Stammland or watek. 

Important information about the structural concept of the 
Javanese state during this period can be derived from a passage 
which is repeated more or less identically in a few inscriptions of 
the late ninth and carly tenth centuries. It occurs for the first time 
in an inscription of King Lokapala of the year 880 C.E°! At the 
end of an extremely long list of Hindu deities who are called upon 
for protection of a newly established freehold, the tutelary deities 
are invoked: "Also all you deities who are known to protect the 
kraton of the illustrious Great King in the country of Mataram” 
(devat@ prasiddha mangraksa kadatuan $¢ maharaja {i bhumi i 
matardm). Nearly exactly the same text is repeated in the same 
epigraphical context in the stone inscription of Sugih Manek near 


45 Inscription of Gandasuli, line 8D; de Casparis, Prasasti Indonesia, vol. 1, p. 61. 


49 1G. de Casparis suggests "landstreck” (ibid., p. 68). 
50 Inscription of Kelurak, Sarkar, Corpus, vol. I, pp. 41-48. 
9 Copper-plates of Vuatan Tija (Manggung), Sarkar, Corpus, vol. I, pp. 250-61. 
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Singasari of the year 915 C. E.”? Thirteen years later this invocation 
occurs again in the so-called Minto Stone, from the region of 
Malang, however with an important addition.” The tutelary deities 
are invoked "who are known to protect the kraton of the Great 
King in Medang in the country of Mataram". For the first time, 
Medang, the capital of the central Javanese kingdom of Mataram, 
is explicitly mentioned in this context. This latter version of the 
invocation is then h again repeated twice in inscriptions of the years 
942 and 944 C.E”* 

In the context of our study, the most relevant aspect of these 
inscriptions is the fact that they reveal, at least partly, a repetition 
of the Srivijaya model. As in Srivijaya, the center was the kraton 
(or kadatuan) of the Maharaja, which was protected by ancestor 
deities. It was situated in (the "capital") Madang which may have 
been identical with vanua Mataram, a resident of which is men- 
tioned in an inscription of the year 919 C.E. (anak vanua i mata- 
ram). 55 This center was surrounded, as we know from other 
contemporary inscriptions, by the defsa or watek of other raka or 
rakryan. The state that comprised these ' 'segments" was called 
bhumi, a term we came to know for the first time in Srivijaya’s 
inscriptions. The most important and, in contrast to early Srivijaya, 
new political element of state formation in pre-Majapahit Java is 
the obviously very successful integration of allodial chiefs and 
"lords" into the patrimonial hierarchy of the central cout without, 
however, uprooting them in their own Stammland ® No such 
attempts to integrate the datu into the court hicrarchy are known 
from the inscriptions of Srivijaya. In contrast to bhiimi Srivijaya, 


୬2 Sarkar, Corpus, vol. I, pp. 144-60. 
53 Ibid., pp. 227-48. 


54 OJO, XLVIII and LI; see also WJ. van der Meulen, "King Sanjaya and his 
Successors" , in: Indonesia 28 (1979); 17-54 (esp. pp. 24ff). 


55 Sarkar, Corpus, vol. II, p. 165. 


26 Boechari, "Rakryan Mahamantrni i Hino. A Study on the Highest Court Dignitary 
of Ancient Java up to the 13th Century A.D.", Beberapa Karya Dalam Hmu-Iimu Sastra 
(Publikasi Imiah, No. 2), Universitas Indonesia 1975/76, pp. 61-114. 
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however, bhiumi Mataram appears not to have included outlying 
mandala. 

Furthermore, the territorial administration of bhiimi Mataram in 
central Java and its successor kingdoms in east Java may have been 
structured even less than Srivijaya in the late seventh century. At 
least, we have no inscriptional evidence, for instance, of the 
kingdom (bhiimi) of Kediri from the late eleventh to early 
thirteenth centuries which would allow us to come to a different 
estimation of its statehood. There seem to have been only two 
exceptions to this "rule", that is, king Sindok in the early tenth 
century and Airlangga in the early eleventh century. They 
obviously had tried to extend their political control even beyond 
those watek or deSsa that had already come under their hegemony. 
But their personal, most likely military, success did not survive 
their demise. Airlangga’s inability to perpetuate his temporary 
success was later on transformed into the famous myth of the 
division of the "cmpire" by the king himself. However, Airlangga’s 
striving for "imperial" hegemony (he was the first Javanese king 
who assumed the imperial title ratu cakravartin’!) became a major 
prop of the imperial ideology of later Singasari and Majapahit 
rulers. 

During the Mataram and Kediri period, the "bhumi state" of east 
Java thus remained the classical concentric "Early Kingdom.” It 
comprised the central nuclear area, consisting of the kraton and 
the Stammland or watek of the central dynasty, and the surround- 
ing watek whose rakryan and rakai had been integrated into the 
patrimonial staff of the central court. The local administration in 
the royal and allodial watek remained in the hands of the traditional 
village authorities. 

Finally it should be pointed out that throughout the period of 
the Sailendra dynasty and the kingdom of Mataram and Kediri, no 
epigraphical cvidence exists about the existence of "cities" except 
those of the "capitals" of these kingdoms, e.g. Madang and Kediri. 
But neither are they called pura or nagara nor are urban settlements 
known in the watek of the rakryan. According to the epigraphical 


57 030, LXE. 
58 Sec chapter 14. 
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evidence, state formation in Java in the eighth to early thirteenth 
centuries appears to have operated largely without urbanization. 


V. 


The most dramatic changes in the process of state formation and 
urbanization in pre-Islamic Indonesia took place in the late 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries under Singasari and Majapahit. 
For nearly two centuries after Airlangga, the history of Java had 
retreated to the middle Brantas valley. However, the small but 
obviously prospering kingdom of Kediri preserved faithfully the 
structural concept of the administrative set-up of the Mataram 
kingdom and the imperial ideology of Airlangga’s short-lived east 
Javanese kingdom. This ideology was based on the (unter Air- 
langga only partly achieved” 9). unification of the two ast Javanese 
nuclear areas Janggala and Panjalu and the (never-realized) 
hegemony over the whole of Javadvipa. The myth of a unified 
kingdom of Janggala and Panjalu (and its alleged partition by 
Airlangga) and east Java’s imperial claim over the whole of Java 
served as legitimation of the imperial expansionism of late Singasari 
which Coedés summarized as follows: 


The reign of Krtanagara [the last king of Singasari] was marked 
by a considerable expansion of Javanese power in all directions. 
In 1275, taking advantage of the decline of Srivijaya, he sent a 
military expedition to the west which established Javanese 
suzerainty over Malayu and probably also over Sunda, Madura 
and part of the Malay peninsula. After establishing his authority 
in Sumatra, Krtanagara turned toward Bali, whose king he 
brought back as a prisoner in 1284. 


In east Java itself, the most important change was the subjugation 
of Kediri under Singasari’s hegemony, which had already been 


22 See Boechari, "Sri Maharaja Mapanji Garasakan", Madjalakh IHmu-Iimu Sastra 
Indonesia 4, 1/2 (1968): 1-26. 
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finally established under Visnuvardhana, Krtanagara’s father. 
However, Kediri still retained an autonomous status as a samanta- 
rajya.°! King Jayakatwang of Kediri still felt strong enough to 
attack and defeat Singasari in 1292 C.E. During the occupation of 
the royal residence of Singasari, King Krtanagara died. Kedirt’s 
new hegemony over the whole of eastern Java however came to an 
abrupt end when Krtanagara’s son-in-law, Raden Vijaya, with the 
help of a Chinese expeditionary army, defeated Jayakatwang’s army 
and established himself as the first ruler in the newly founded city 
of Majapahit. 

The kingdom of Majapahit was truly a successor state of 
Singasari, both in its "internal" policy in eastern Java and in its 
expansionistic "external" policy in the outer regions. But in both 
aspects the state of Majapahit represents the culmination of state 
formation in pre-modern Indonesia. As regards the "internal" policy 
in eastern Java, the most decisive new development under Majapa- 
hit was the systematic replacement of the allodial local raka and 
rakryan in East Java by members of the royal family and, in a few 
cases, by deserving members of the court. It was more than a mere 
symbolic act that, already in 1295, Raden Vijaya crowned the eldest 
son of one of his wives (he was married to four daughters of 
Krtanagara) as Prince of Kediri. His new policy of systematic 
annexation or "provincialization" of all neighboring watek or desa 
and their many "little kings" led to a series of revolts, which, 
however, appear to have been successfully supressed by Majapahit. 
According to our epigraphical evidence, Majapahit succeeded for 
the first time (after Srivijaya’s similar attempts) to extend its 
political control considerably beyond its own Stammland, this time, 
however, by a ruthless policy of annexation and "dynastification" 
of its hinterland. 

In this regard it is significant that the Nagara-Kertagama, the 
famous court chronicle of Majapahit composed by Praparica in the 
year 1365 C.E., begins with a descriptive list of the various towns 
(nagara) held by members of the royal family as demesne in the 
hinterland of Majapahit. Summarizing this chapter, the Nagara- 


61 Nagara-Kertagamam 44,1; in Th.G. Pigeaud, Java in the 14th Century. A Study in 
Cultural History. The Nagara-Kertagama by Rakawi Prapatica of Majapahit, 1365 A.D., 
5 vols. (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1960). 
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Kertagama concludes "All Illustrious Javanese Kings and Queens, 
the honoured ones who equally are distinguished by their towns 
(nagara), each having one for his or her own, in one place (eka 
sthana), in Wilwa Tikta (= Majaphit) they hold in their lap the 
honoured Prince-Overlord." 

As is known from other Southeast and South Asian kingdoms of 
this age, too, (e.g. Angkor and the C6]as), the establishment of an 
"Imperial Kingdom" required a considerable enlargement of the 
original nuclear arca or Stammland of the ruling dynasty. In this 
extended core region the ruling dynasty had to strive for uncontes- 
ted access to the agrarian surplus and, wherever possible, for some 
sort of control over, and sharing of, the long-distance trade. 
However, even in these "Imperial Kingdoms" of pre-modern South 
and Southeast Asia, the central dynasties still had to share the 
revenue from these sources with their own local representatives, 
if they were princely members of the dynasty or members of the 
patrimonial staff. The transfer of resources from the local and 
intermediate levels to the imperial center thus remained a crucial 
problem even within the core region of these large imperial 
kingdoms. Although the imperial kings had succeeded in extending 
their uncontested political authority by eliminating all sorts of 
potential putschists in their extended core region, actual political 
control remained fragmented. The "segments" still existed even 
though they had come under members of the central dynasty.” 
But in contrast to the earlier cases (e.g. in 760 C.E. in Kanijuruhan 
in east Java) where a "family dynasty" (kula-vamSa) depended 
mainly on its own Stammland, the imperial dynasty of Majapahit 
was able to extend its patrimonial control far beyond these pristine 
boundaries. It systematically distributed its hinterland to members 
of the dynasty who thus became "share holders" of the state. The 
central core region of Majapahit had come under a "family regime". 

The very center of this family enterprise was the royal compound 
(pura) or kraton. Accordingly the second chapter of the Nagara- 


62 Nagara-Kertagama, 6,4. 


63 For the concept of the segmentary state see B. Stein, "The Segmentary State in 
South Indian History", in Realm and Region in Traditional India, ed. R.G. Fox (New 
Delhi 1977), pp. 3-51; see also Subrahmanyam, "Aspects of State Formation". 
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Kertagama contains a detailed description of this compound and 
the surrounding nagara, that is, the capital of Majapahit. The 
Nagara Kertagama again pays special attention to the residences of 
all the principal ministers and the princely family members whom 
wc have already met in their own nagara. According to their status, 
their residences were distributed in a clear hierarchical order 
around the royal pura or kraton, adjacent to temples, monasteries, 
markets, and places of the commoners. The Nawanatya, a most- 
likely much Jater text, contains a nice definition of the nagara. 
"What is called nagara? Al! where one on go out (of his house) 
without passing through paddy fields." Archaeological surveys 
at present-day Trowulan and literary evidence confirm that 
Majapahit was a truly urban settlement, in fact the earliest in Java 
so far known both from archaeological and literary sources. 

In regard to the spatial concept of statehood the Nagara-Kertaga- 
ma and an inscription of 1323 Co from Tuhbanaru contains an 
interesting piece of information.” In this inscription the kingdom 
(rajya) of Majapahits is compared with a temple (prasada) in which 
the king is worshipped as an incarnation (avatdra) of Visnu. The 
mandala of the island (dvipa) of Jawa is equated with the temple 
land (punpunan) whereas the island (niiga) of Madhura, Tanjun- 
pura, etc. are compared with amdsa land or dependcncies which were 
only partly (am$a) under the control of Majapahit. The interesting 
point is the fact that this inscription clearly distinguishes between 
the rajya Majapahit and the (surrounding) mandala of Jawadvipa. 
It therefore appears that only the core region, comprising the 
kraton, the capital, and the nagara of the princes, constituted the 
rajya of Majapahit. We are used to translating this term as "king- 
ship" or "kingdom" as in the literal sense it means "belonging to the 
king". Therefore it should be no surprise that in the context of 
South and Southeast Asian concentric states, rajya actually referred 
only to the inner core region under the direct authority of the r@ja. 

Beyond this rdjya of Majapahit in eastern Java was bhiimi (or 
dvipa) jawa, which, for the first time in its history, has come under 


64 Nawanatya, 9a, in Pigcaud, Java in the 14th Century, vol. I, p. 121. 


65 Boechari, "Epigraphic Evidence on Kingship in Ancient Java", Madjalah Hlmu-Iimu 
Sastra Indonesia, 5, 1 (1973): 119-26. 
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the hegemony of a single dynasty. No sources, however, are 
available that would allow us to infer that here in Jawadvipa- 
Mandala, too, members of the central dynasty or court have been 
imposed "from above" as local rulers. Outside the rajya of Majapa- 
hit, bhiimi jawa apparently was still under the watek of its auton- 
omous local raka. Moreover we have no idea as to whether Majapa- 
hit was able to establish any sort of provincial administration in 
these autonomous watek of bhiimi jawd outside the rajya of Majapa- 
hit and to collect regular taxes in these regions. But militarily, Java 
was certainly fully under the control of Majapahit. Furthermore, 
we may assume that military expeditions and visiting of ficers of the 
central court had to be supplied by local authorities. 

Beyon bhiimi jawa were the "other islands" (musantara or dvipdanta- 
ra). The Nagara-Kertagama, 13-16, contains a long list of these 
islands, which include most of present-day Indonesia’s islands as 
well as parts of the Malay peninsula. Most important among these 
islands was Sumatra .with Malayu, the successor state of Palem- 
bang/Srivijaya. It was the only polity on these outer islands to 
which the Nagara-Kertagama concedes the important term bhitmi. 
This reminds us of the fact that in Srivijaya’s early inscriptions, 
too, the term bhiimi was reserved for Srivijaya and Java. The outer 
islands were regarded as tributary states of Majapahit. The Nagara- 
Kertagama claims that "already the other islands (dvipantara) are 
getting ready to show obedience to the Illustrious Prince, without 
exception they bring in order all kinds of products every ordained 
season. As an instance of the honoured Prabhu’s [King’s] exertion 
for all the good that is in his care, ecclesiastical officers (bhujanga) 
and mandarins (mantri) are sent to fetch the produce regularly." 

The last concentric circle of Majapahit’s statehood was consti- 
tuted by the "other countries" (desantara). According to the Nagara- 
Kertagama, Siam, Ayuthaya, Ligor, Martaban, Rajburi, Singhana- 
gari (= Satingpra), Campa, and Kamboja belonged to this cate tegory; 
Yavana (= Vietnam) "is different, it is a friend (mitra). "67 The 
desantara countries most likely were identical with "all the mandali- 
ta rastfa (which are) looking for support, numerous, entering into 


90 Nagara-Kertagama, 15,3. 


¢ Ibid, 15,1. 
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the Presence."® This description obviously refers to mere diplo- 
matic relations between these countries and Majapahit. 

The imperial kingdom of Majapahit thus represents the final 
stage of a continuous process of state formation in pre-modern 
Indonesia. The state consisted of a series of concentric circles of 
authority. Its political control was strongest in its center, that is, the 
rajya of Majapahit. It decreased stepwise in bhiimi jawa and the 
nusantara and ended up in mere diplomatic relations with the 
mandalita rastfa or the “other countries" (deSsdntara) on Mainland 
Southeast Asia. 

Despite the structural weakness of all pre-modern states of South 
and Southeast Asia, viz., the lack of actual political control outside 
the royal core region (rajya), under Majapahit two decisive 
structural changes had taken place. First, it was able to annex 
completely the neighboring kingdoms and little chieftaincies which 
usually still had surrounded the Stammland of the "Early King- 
doms" as autonomous watek or samantacakra. Majapahit thus created 
a considerably extended core region (rdjya). Second, Majapahit 
succeeded in extending its uncontested hegemony over Java, to 
enforce tributary relations with a large number of outer islands and 
to establish diplomatic relations with kingdoms in Mainland 
Southeast Asia. Majapahit thus became Indonesia’s first truly 
“Imperial Kingdom". 

The concentric structure of the “empire” of Majapahit has indeed 
a strong resemblance lo the conceptual model of the mandala state 
as described by O.W. Wolters and more recently by C. Higham in 
the context of Mainland Southeast Asia.” Derived from the 
ancient Indian Arthasastra this concept is very suggestive and thus 
may be applied even more frequently to the pre-modern state in 
Southeast Asia. But while employing it in this context, one has to 
keep in mind that we have very little evidence that the term 
mandala was ever used in contemporary Southeast Asian sources 
in such a comprehensive way. As we have observed in the early 
Malay inscriptions of Srivijaya and in the Nagara-Kertagama, the 
political connotation of mandala always referred to a portion rather 


6 pid, 12,6. 


69 Sce above note 2. 
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than to state as a whole. Particularly in the context of early 
kingdoms it denoted autonomous or semi-autonomous chieftaincies 
and principalities at the periphery of these states. As they were 
slowly integrated some of the mandala became provinces of the 
imperial kingdoms. In this later context, particularly in some of the 
great regional or imperial kingdoms of India (e.g. the Co6las in 
south India and the Gangas in eastern India), the term mandala 
was also used for provinces in the extended central core region. In 
order to avoid terminological misunderstandings, we have, there- 
fore, to distinguish clearly between the ancient Indian concept of 
a mandala state system and the - rather different - medieval 
epigraphical meaning of the term mandala, denoting peripheral 
principalities or provinces. Moreover, as shown elsewhere, “the 
mandala concept does not give sufficient scope to structural 
changes which constitute the difference between the Early and the 


Imperial Kingdoms". 
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R. Subbarayalu, "The C6|]a State", Studies in History (New Delhi) 4 (1982): 265-306; 
S.K. Panda, Herrschaft und Verwaltung im Ostlichen Indien unter den spaten Gangas (ca. 
1030-1434) (Wiesbaden 1986). 


71 See chapter 14. 
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THE DEVARAJA CULT 
Legitimation and Apotheosis 
of the Ruler in the Kingdom of Angkor! 


[. Preliminary Remarks 


We would probably not go far wrong if we described the 
devaraja cult as the most widely discussed state cult of the Hindu 
middle ages in Southeast Asia. In Cambodia, the country where it 
acquired its distinctive hallmark, the devaraja has become a 
synonym for the divinized “god-king." In the cult of this divinized 
kingship, it is believed that we have found the essential "source of 
inspiration for the great monuments of Angkor," and that we see 
"the fundamental unifying element in the ancient Khmer society" 
of the ninth to thirteenth centuries A.D. 

The quest for the origins and ramifications of this cult reveals a 
web of connections spreading out widely across south, southeast 
and east Asia. In the voluminous literature concerning the devaraja 
cult we find indications of influences stemming from India,” 


1] I am most grateful to Dr. I. W. Mabbett who has given so generously of his time and 
his own great knowledge in the field of Cambodian studies to translate the article. 


2 G. Coedeés, 1952, "Le culte de la royauté divinisée, source d’inspiration des grands 
monuments du Cambodge ancien", in: Série Orientale Roma, V, 1, pp. 1-23. Institutio 
Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, Roma; idem, 1952, "The Cult of the Deified 
Royalty. Source of Inspiration of the Great Monuments of Angkor", in: Art and Letters: 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon, XXVI, 1, pp.51-53. 


3k O’Suilivan, 1962, "Concentric Conformity in Ancient Khmer Kinship Organitation", 
in: Bulletin of the Institute of Ethnology (Academia Sinica, Taipei), 13, pp. 87-96. 


4 KAN. Sastri, 1957, The Cult of Devaraja in Kambuja. Transactions of the Archae- 
ological Society of South India; R.C. Majumdar, 1963, Hindu Colonies in the Far East. 
2nd ed. Calcutta, p.189; B.R. Chatterji, 1964, Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia. 2nd 
rev. ed. Calcutta, p.226; J. Fiiliozat, 1966, "New Researches on the Relations between 
India and Cambodia”, in: Indica (Heras Institute, Bombay), III, pp.95-106. 
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China, Yunan,° Chenla,’ Champa,’ and Indonesia,” and from the 
megalithic culture of the whole region as well.!° Furthermore, with 
respect to the world mountain motif, the cult has been linked to 
the ziggurat in the Near East.” The ramifications of the devaraja 
cult in Indonesia!” and (especially in the Ayudhya period) Thai- 
land!” have been pointed out. The influences of this originally 
Saivite cult have been discovered in Cambodia, no less in the 
Vaishnavite temple of Angkor Wat than in the Mahayana Buddhist 
temple of the Bayon, where we see the Saivite devardja cult 


5 G. Coedés, 1952 (sce footnote 2), pp. 17 ff.; G. Coedés, 1952, pp. 52 f (sec footnote 
2). 

6 L.P. Briggs, 1951, The Ancient Khmer Empire. Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, New Series, vol. 41, pt. 1. Philadelphia, p. 25; G. Coedés, 1968, 
The Indianized States of Southeast Asia, edited by W.F. Vella, Honolulu, p. 36. 


1G. Coedés, 1970, "Le véritable fondateur du culte de la royauté divine au Cambodge", 
in: RC. Majumdar Felicitation Volume, edited by H.B. Sarkar. Calcutta, p. 58. 


8k Bhattacharya, 1961, Les religions brahmaniques dans Vancien Cambodge, p. 21, 
Paris; L.P. Briggs, 1951 (see footnote 6), pp. 15, 38, 44. 


9? BP. Groslier, 1960, Hinterindien. Kunst im Schmelztiegel der Rassen, p. 109; G. Coedés, 
1968 (see footnote 6), p. 100; H. Stierlin, 1970, Angkor, Miinchen, p.14. 


10 H.G.Q. Wales, 1953, The Mountain of God, London, p.167; H.G.Q. Wales, 1957, 
Prehistory and Religion of Southeast Asia, London, p. 128, notc 1. 


11 R. Heine-Geldem, 1930, "Weltbild und Bauform in Siidostasien", in: Wiener Beitrage 
zur Kunst und Kulturgeschichte Asiens, IV, pp. 75 ff.; K. Bhattacharya, 1961 (see footnote 
8), pp. 23 f. 


12 G. Coedés, 1934, "On the Origin of the Sailendras of Indonesia", in: Journal of the 
Greater India Society, 1, pp. 61-70; G. Coedés, 1968 (see footnote 6), pp. 88 f.; B.P. 
Grostlier, 1960 (sec footnote 9), pp. 96 f. 


3 H.G.0. Wales, 1931, Siamese State Ceremonies. Their History and Function, London, 
p- 60; P. Dhani, 1954, "The Old Siamese Conception of the Monarchy", in: The Siam 
Society Fiftieth Anniversary, 1, p. 171; G. Coedeés, 1967, The Making of Southeast Asia, 
Ppp. 146 f. Translation of Les peuples de la péninsule indochinoise. 2nd ed. London; H. 
Bechert, 1967, Buddhismus, Staat und Gesellschaft in den Léandern des Theravada 
Buddhismus, Vol. II, Bima, Kambodscha, Laos, Thailand, Wiesbaden, p. 222. 
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reincarnated variously in a Visnuraja and a Buddharaja.™* We also 
have numerous evidences of the continued efficacy of the influ- 
ences of this cult down to the present time. Thus, the life-size 
statue of a standing Buddha in the central (Theravada Buddhist) 
temple of Wat Preah Koh in Phnom Penh could represent “in 
reality" the idealized statue of the Cambodian king Norodom (1859- 
1904 A.D.), a statue which Coedes considers to be closely associ- 
ated with the statues of the "Lord of the World" (kamraten jagat) in 
the temples of Angkor.” Even Sihanouk’s "Buddhist socialism" 
exhibits belated Buddhist vestiges of the devardja cult.!° 

For all that the devardja cult is accorded a dominant importance 
in numerous studies of the history of Cambodia and Southeast 
Asia. Yet, as pointed out by I.W. Mabbett, this role stands in 
striking contrast to the meagre number of assertions!’ that can be 
made about the cult with any confidence. For example, whereas it 
had commonly been confidently assumed that the devardja-linga 
embodied the divine essence of the kings of Ankor, or even 
represented the kings themselves, it was possible for J. Filliozat a 
few years ago to demonstrate convincingly that it is not the kings 
of Angkor but the Hindu god Siva (as "king of the gods") that is 
to be understood by the designation devardja.’® Filliozat’s proposi- 
tions are of great importance for the whole complex of questions 


14 LP. Briggs, 1951, "The Syncretism of Religions in Southeast Asia, Especially in the 
Khmer Empire", in: Journal of the American Oriental Society, LXXI, pp. 237, 246. 


15 G. Coedeés, 1966, Angkor. An Introduction, p. 33. Translation of Pour mieux 
comprendre Angkor. 2nd impression, Hong Kong. 


16 ME. Osborne, 1966, "History and Kingship in Contemporary Cambodia”, in: Journal 
of Southeast Asian History, VII, pp. 4 ff.; H. Bechert, 1967 (sec footnote 13), pp. 253 ff. 


Viw. Mabbett, 1969, "Devaraja", in: Journal of Southeast Asian History, X, p. 204: 
"The devaraja cult is not synonymous with the general practice of king-worship. It is, 
on the contrary, a specific practice known only from a handful of references in the 
inscriptions. The meanings of these references have to be conjectured from their 
contexts, and the association that we may make between the cult so named and other 
apparent evidences of a cult surrounding the king is not explicit in the sources so much 
as reasoned out by modern scholars." 


i8 7, Filliozat, 1966 (see footnote 4), p. 103; I.W. Mabbett, 1969 (see footnote 17), p- 
207. 
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about the deification of the ruler in the realm of Indian culture, 
because the devardja serves as a paradigm for the "god-king”" in 
Southeast Asia. However, if the considerations advanced by 
Filliozat are correct, it follows that one of the propositions essential 
to the previously accepted theory of the divinization of Angkorian 
kings as devardja is disproved.!? It is therefore all the more curious 
that, so far as I know, no serious attempt has yet been made to take 
up Filliozat’s "challenge" and either refute his claim or else draw 
the logical implications for the theory of the devaraja cult. 
However, it is not only Filliozat’s research data that call for a 
renewed examination of earlier theories about the devaraja cult. In 
what follows it will become apparent that there is a whole series 
of further propositions which do not stand up to critical Zxamin- 
ation, or at least must be considered as not yet established.®” There 
are Angkorian inscriptions from the ninth to the eleventh centuries 
which have, previously, been adduced as testimony to the signifi- 
cance of the devardja cult. An examination of these has the effect, 
on the contrary, of raising questions which finally compel us to 
forsake the picture we had previously formed of the devardaja cult. 
If the propositions to be advanced below should eventually be 
confirmed, then indeed the devardja rite played a central role in 
the legitimation of the newly established régime at the beginning 
of the ninth century, during the sacral foundation ceremony of the 
Angkorian kingdom. However, in the course of the following 
centuries (the tenth and eleventh), the significance of the devaraja 
cult as Cambodian state cult was eclipsed by the cult of the royal 


2 ‘This conclusion is also important for India in that there, too, we have no historical 
proof, in the sense of inscriptional evidence, of a genuine divinization of the king going 
beyond an apotheosis of the ruler, for example in respect of his functional proximity to 
particular gods. "Historically speaking we have, in ancient India, no evidence at all of 
the actual worship of the king or of the theoretical advocacy of it" (V.P. Varma, 1959, 
Studies in Hindu Political Thought and its Metaphysical Foundations, p. 237. 2nd ed. 
Delhi). In this connection see also B.B. Mishra, Polity in the Agni Purana (Calcutta, 
1965), p. 33: "The divinity of the king is vigorously criticized by Bana [Kadambari, 
Piurvabhaga, para. 107]. Though a brahmana, he calls it an invention of unscrupulous 
flatterers of the king. The minister Sukanasa informs the prince Chandrapida that the 
king is made by the flatterers to consider himself to be four-armed Vignu and three- 
eyed Siva, and in trying to act like them he becomes an object of public ridicule.” (See 
also note 49.) 


20 In this connection see also I.W. Mabbett, 1969 (see footnote 17), p. 204.. 
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lingas (which is to be distinguished from that of the devaréaja). 
These were the /ingas which were erected by all great kings up to 
the eleventh century on the monumental "stepped pyramids" or 
“temple mountains" that are so characteristic of the architecture of 
Angkor. It is this Saivite cult of the royal /ingas on the temple 
mountains of Angkor, and not the devardja, which we reencounter 
later in the twelfth and thirteenth centurics, in the form of a 
Vaisnavite and Buddhist syncretism in Angkor Wat and in the 
Bayon. The reason why the striking decline in the importance of 
the devaraja has not previously been recognized may, perhaps, be 
attributed to the fact that, hitherto, the royal /irngas on the temple 
mountains of Angkor have invariably been seen as devardjas. 
Hence it is one of the preeminent concerns of the following 
discussion to demonstrate that this conception of the identity of the 
devargija with the royal /ingas is not tenable. 

But this could have far-reaching implications for the whole 
legitimating system of Angkor. In relation to the content and 
ideology of this system, it will in future no longer be possible to 
treat the devaraja as the kingpin of the royal /inga cult that was 
crucial to the legitimation of Angkorian rulers. In the same way, 
it could no longer be appropriate to characterize the devaraja cult 
with the help of the inscriptions which describe the disposition of 
these same lingas on the temple mountains. The most important 
consequence for the question of legitimation in the Angkorian 
kingdom could, however, be the recognition that there was no cult 
for the divinization of the king as "god-king", a recognition which 
could certainly be of significance for the whole complex of 
problems concerning the Indian influence in Southeast Asia. In 
connection with the social aspects of this legitimating system it will 
be necessary to give new thought to the function and significance 
of the family of the foundation priest Sivakaivalya. This family, 
among other things on account of its centuries-long monopolistic 
status in the devardja cult, has been labelled as the most important 
priestly family in Southeast Asia and as Angkor’s "shadow 
dynasty". This high valuation of the family of Sivakaivalya is 
derived in part from their position in the devardja cult and from the 
supposition that this cult was at the same time the important cult 
of the royal /ingas on the temple mountains of Angkor. Yet if it 
should turn out that, once the inauguration of the empire had been 
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enacted, the devardja was only one of various regalia of royal might 
in the Angkorian kingdom, can this assessment of the Sivakaivalya 
family be sustained in its entirety?! 


II. Previous Theories 


Before we turn to the examination of the epigraphic sources, 
some of the previous theories about the devardja cult should be 
briefly outlined. Deliberately no attempt at exhaustiveness is made 
here, as a number of recently published works have reviewed the 
discussion of the devardja cult in its several phases. 

It is George Coedés, without any question, who is to be credited 
with the most thorough investigation of the devaraja cult and who 
produced the contributions which were essential for the working 
out of the theory. Since his "Note sur Papothéose en Cambodge", 
which appeared in 1911, the problem of interpreting the devaraja 
cult runs like a red thread through his monumental work. Even 
after his death, there appeared in the R.C. Majumdar Felicitation 
Volume of 1970 his important contribution on Jayavarman IV 
(921/28-941 A.D.) as "le véritable fondateur du culte de la royauté 
divine au Cambodge", in which he substantially enlarged our 
knowledge of the devaraja cult. Probably the best known synthesis 
of his research findings is to be found in his masterly introduction 
to the world of Angkor, "Pour mieux comprendre Angkor."® In 
the section on "personal cults" Coeds brings together the results 
of the researches which he had presented in various articles, and 


et The answer to this question must wait on a later study. Here it may simply be 


remarked that the Sdok Kak Thom inscription reports in only one instance that a 
member of this family also consecrated a royal linga. 


22 7, Filliozat, 1966 (see footnote 4); I.W. Mabbett, 1969 (see footnote 17); H. de 
Mestier du Bourg, 1968/69, "A propos du culte du Dieu-Roi (devaraja) au Cambodge. 
En hommage au professor George Coed®s", in: Cahiers d’Histoire Mondiale, XI, pp. 499- 
516. 


23 The version cited below is the English translation (G. Coedés, 1966 [sce footnote 
15]). On the organization of the devaraja cult sce G. Coedés/P. Dupont, 1943/1946, 
"L'inscription de Sdok Kak Thom", in: BEFEO, XLIII, pp. 65-68. 


24 G. Coedés, 1966 (see footnote 15), pp. 22 f. 
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which in the following sections were to be investigated in even 
greater detail. 

In the Cambodian cult of the devaraja or "god-king", according 
to Coedés, one propensity of Saivism came to be more conspicuous 
than in India, its country of origin, and developed into the cult of 
the kingdom. The "essence" of the reigning king, his "subtle, inner 
self" (siiksmdantaratman), was located in a /inga on a temple 
mountain which stood in the exact centre of the capital of the 
empire and thus in the centre of the cosmos. The supernatural 
linga, the phallic symbol of the god Siva, was generated directly by 
Siva and was received by a brahman who passed it on to the first 
king of the Angkor dynasty. This solemn foundation of the 
devaraja cult™ took place at thc beginning of the ninth century 
under Jayavarman 11 on Mount Mahendraparvata,” the present- 
day Phnom Kulen in the northeast of Angkor. According to 
Coedés it is further known that Indravarman, a successor of 
Jayavarman, established the /inga Indresvara on the Bakon at 
Roluos (= Hariharalaya) for the cult of the devaraja, and that 
shortly before 900 A.D. Yasovarman, the founder of Angkor, 
consecrated the /inga YaSsodhareSvara for the devardaja cult on the 
first central mount of Angkor, the Bakhen. Then, in the year 921 
A.D., King Jayavarman IV moved the devaraja to bis temporary 
new capital Koh Ker, where it was honored on the Prasat Thom 


= This ceremony on Mahendraparvata secms to have been preceded, in the injunction 
of Jayavarman 11, by an "auspicious magic rite” (kalyanasiddAf) in the south of 
Cambodia, at Ba Phnom, "destinée a cmpécher que le Kambujadesa ne pit étre pris par 
Java" [intended to prevent Cambodia from being annexed by Java]. Inscription of Vat 
Samron (K.956), lines 15-16 (/C, VII, p. 133). In this connection see also C. Jacques, 
1972, "Etudes d’épigraphie cambodgienne. VIII. La carriére de Jayavarman II", in: 
BEFEO, LIX p. 212, and O.W. Wolters, 1973, "Jayavarman IT’s Military Power: The 
Territorial Foundation of the Angkorian Empire", in: JRAS, I, p. 22. 


26 The chronology of Jayavarman II’s reign, most generally accepted at the time 802- 
850 A.D., has been a subject of continuing keen dispute (on this see R.C. Majumdar, 
1943, "The Date of Accession of Jayavarman II", in: Journal of the Greater India Society, 
X, pp. 52 ff.; L.P. Briggs, 1951 [see footnote 6], p. 81; P. Dupont, 1952, "Les débuts de 
la royauté angkorienne", in: BEFEO, XLVI, 1, pp. 157 ff.). Very recently there have 
appeared almost at the same time two more articles which review the whole range of 
problems once again (C. Jacques, 1972; O.W. Wolters, 1973 [see footnote 25]). The 
most difficult problem is the question whether the year 802 A.D. represents the date 
of Jayavarman’s coronation or that of a later consecration of the devardja cult on 


Mahendraparvata. 
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under the name kamraten jagat ta rajya as "Lord of the world who 
is royalty". After the reversion of the capital to Angkor the 
devaraja was, at the beginning of the eleventh century, consecrated 
on the temple mountain Phimeanakas that was built specially for 
the purpose in the Angkorian palace precincts. Towards the end of 
the eleventh century, Udayadityavarman constructed the Baphuon 
in order to embody the "inner self" of the king in a golden linga 
and was worshipped at the Bayon as "Jayabuddha", in a statue of 
the Buddha - a statue in which Jayavarman VII, the builder of the 
Bayon, was divinized.’ "From all this evidence it is safe to say that 
it was the king who was the great god of ancient Cambodia, the one to 
whom the biggest groups of monuments and all the temples in the 
form of mountains were dedicated." Thus, according to Coedés, 
the cult of the devardja was founded by Jayavarman II on Mount 
Mahendra and continued by his successors through the consccra- 
tion of new lingas,” which commonly bore the names of their 
respective founding kings. So for Coedés the devaraja, the imperial 


mn Elsewhere, G. Coedés (1952 [see footnote 2}, p. 51) lists altogether thirteen royal 
temple mopntains: Prasat Ak Yom, Krus Prah Aram Ron Chen, Bakon, Bakhen, Prasat 
Thom in Koh:Ker, Baksei Chamkron, the Eastern Mebon, Pre Rup, Ta Keo, Phimeana- 
kas, Baphuon, Angkor Wat, Bayon: "Thus of the thirteen temples enumerated six were 
certainly dedicated to the royal /inga between the ninth and cleventh century, a seventh, 
Angkor Vat, became a mausoleum of its founder, and, finally, the last contained a 
Buddhist image of which the name recalled that of Jayavarman VII. The association of 
this particular architectural type, the pyramid, with royalty is therefore certain.” 


28 G. Cocedés, 1966 (sec footnote 15), p. 31 (emphasis added). Here, G. Coedés secs the 
kings as the actual gods of Angkor, whereas in other contexts his argument is more 
qualified. It is therefore regrettable that this particular passage, whose thesis (as we are 
attempting to show) is untenable, is all too frequently the authority followed by general 
works on Southeast Asian history. In this category can perhaps be included Lé Than 
K6i (1967, Histoire de I'Asie du sud-est, p. 36. "Que sais-je?" No. 804. Paris), "Le roi était 
Je Dieu a qui de son vivant Ie temple était dédié" [The king was the god to whom in 
his lifetime the temple was dedicated"}; and D.G.E. Hall (1966, A History of South-East 
Asia, p. 99. Znd ed. London), "He himself [the king as devardja} was the god to whom 
in his own lifetime the temple was dedicated.” H. Stierlin (1970 [see footnote 9], p. 22) 
even goes a step further when he writes, "As he [the ruler of Angkor} was the king of 
the gods, he was also the king of men.” 


29 G,. Coedés, 1952 (see footnote 2), p. 52: "The royal essence was identified for each 
reign with the subtle ego of the reigning king, and ... the devardja, unique when 
considered as a philosophical and religious conception implying tne existence of an 
image of the abstract king, was in reality multiple, cach reign having its own.” 
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palladium of Angkor, is identical with the current personal lingas 
on the temple mountains. On the other hand, as Coedés says in 
other places,” it remains unclear whether the devardja-linga of these 
temple mountains was regularly onc and the same cult object or 
whether on the accession of a new king a new cult object was 
regularly consecrated. According to Coedé&s, moreover, the "inner 
self" of the kings of Angkor was located in the devardja-linga on 
the temple mountains of Angkor. To these kings, as "god-kings" 
(deva-raja) were the great temples of Angkor dedicated. 

In the above mentioned, posthumously published article on 
Jayavarman IV (921/941 A.D.) as "the veritable founder of the cult 
of divine kingship in Angkor", Coedés brings together a series of 
arguments which he had already advanced in various places.”! 
They represent an important supplement to the earlier discussion. 
Starting from the fact that the /ingas on the central temple 
mountains of the ninth century are known only by the names of 
their builders (IndreSvara on the Bakon at Roluos and Yasodh- 
aresvara on the Bakhen), Coedés expresses legitimate doubt 
whether the royal lingas of the ninth century were yet called 
devardaja (or, in Khmer, kamraten jagat ta raja). Certain so far is only 
that both expressions occur for the first time in the famous 
inscription of Sdok Kak Thom in the year 1052 A.D. However, as 
the kings Bhavavarman, ISanavarman and Puskaraksa in the pre- 
Angkorian period of Chenla (sixth to ninth centuries) had 
previously erected /ingas under their own names (BhaveSvara, 
ISanesvara and Puskaresvara), this would necessarily leave as the 
sole demonstrable innovation of the Cambodian rulers of the ninth 
century the idea of consecrating the royal lifiga on a stepped 
pyramid in the centre of their capitals. 


୨0 G. Coedés, 1968 (sec footnote 6), p. 119: “We do not know whether this [devaraja] 
linga that contained the ’royal essence’, the ’moi subtil’ of the king remained the same 
Jinga throughout the successive reigns or whether, on the other hand, cach of the 
various /ingas consecrated by the kings upon their accession and bearing their names 
(Indrce$vara, Yasodharcsvara, Rajendresvara) was in turn the Devaraja.” 


3G, Cocdés, 1931, "Etudes Cambodgicnnes XXVI. La date de Koh Ker”, in: BEFEO, 
XXXI, pp. 12-18; idem, 1952 (sce footnote 2); idem, 1961: "Les expression vrah 
kamraten afi et kamraten jagat en vieux-khmér", in: The Adyar Library Bulletin, XXV, 
pp. 447-60; and /C, I (1937), pp. 70 f. 
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According to Coedés, the decisive step to the divinization of king 
and the kingship in the devardja cult presumably did not happen 
until Jayavarman IV. As a usurper, he transferred his capital to 
Chok Gargyar, the present-day Koh Ker, about eighty kilometers 
to the northeast of Angkor. There he constructed the Prasat Thom, 
the highest Cambodian temple mountain built to that time. Yet he 
did not name the l/inga of this temple after himself as his prede- 
cessors had done, but instead he dedicated it to TribhuvaneSvara, 
the "lord of the three worlds", a familiar name of Siva. The Khmer 
inscriptions at Koh Ker praise the god, first of all, "the divine 
lord who is lordship" (vrah kamraten jagat ta rajya) 32 In his dis- 
cussions Coed&és accords special significance to the Sanskrit 
expression rajya (kingdom, royalty, lordship) in the Khmer name 
of the /iriga. In contrast to the Khmer name of the devardja in the 
later Sdok Kak Thom inscription, kamraten jagat ta raja ("the lord 
of the world, who is king"), here at Koh Ker it is called kamraten 
Jagat ta rajya (“lord of the world, who is lordship"). According to 
Coedés, the rule of Jayavarman IV is thus divinized, with the name 
Tribhuvanesvara, as "lord of the three worlds". While Jayavarman 
II, as cakravartin at the beginning of the ninth century, aspircd 
after unlimited dominion over the earth, Jayavarman IV a century 
later went a step further: "Sa fondation du linga TribhuvaneS$vara, 
’Seigneur des trois mondes’ qui est le rajya, doit lui assurer une 
sorte de souveraineté cosmique, identifiant la royauté khmére a la 
maitrise des trois mondes qui constituent Punivers."”” Coedés then 
sets out which successors of Jayavarman IV followed his innova- 
tion in their inscriptions and, similarly, which kings again resumed 
the tradition of his predecessors and, in the Jinigas of their temple 
mountains, conjoined their own names to that of Siva (i$vara). 

In consideration of the fact that the name kamraten jagat ta rajya, 
which was to reappear in the Sdok Kak Thom inscription in the 
form kamraten jagat ta raja, is first documented in the inscriptions 


This name appears with several variations: vrah kamraten afi ta rajya; vrah kamraten 
an jagat ta rajya and vralh kamraten jagat ta rajya. Vrah is here equivalent to "holy, 
cxalted”, and as substantive significantly "temple", "king", and "god"; kamraten = Lord; 
Jagat (Sanskrit) = "world"; aj = "my"; ta = relative pronoun; rajya (Sanskrit) = 
"kingship", "kingdom”, "sovereignty". 


33 G, Coeds, 1970 (see footnote 7), p. 60. 
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of Jayavarman IV, we must agree with Coedés that Jayavarman IV 
is the veritable founder of the divinization of kingship in Cambo- 
dia.” It will be shown below, however, that the transformation 
under Jayavarman IV could have taken a basically different course, 
than Coedés appreciated.” 

Coedés developed his views about the devardja cult over the 
course of almost sixty years. During this time, the reflections of his 
colleagues in the Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient also drew him 
into earnest debate.2® In this connection the studies of L. Finot and 
Ph. Stern should particularly be mentioned; they advanced, against 
Coedes, the contention that the devaraja was a "roi abstrait" (Finot), 
or, again, "plus un rituel qu’un symbole matérialisé" (Stern). The 
discussion was pursued by Coedés with almost the same involve- 
ment as his famous debate with J. Przyluski over the question 
whether Angkor Wat was a Vaisnavite temple or a mausoleum for 
its royal builder Siryavarman II (1113-ca. 1150 A.D.).” However, 
whereas the latter discussion was more or less settled by an 
agreement that Angkor Wat was a Vaignavite mausoleum for 
Suryavarman II deified as Paramavi$nuloka, the discussion 
between Coedés, Stern and Finot led to no definitive explanation 


2 The discussion of the divinization of the king is here deliberately confined to the 
cpigraphically attested royal cult in Hindu Angkor. The question of royal cults in 
Southeast Asia in megalithic times, in which for example Quaritch Wales sees the 
essential foundations of the devaraja cult, is not taken into consideration here. "It is 
when we compare the peculiarities of the Khmer religion with the Older Megalithic 
beliefs in South-East Asia, that the similarity of concepts is so striking that there seems 
little doubt as to the direction in which to look for the cause of the distinctive Khmer 
traits" (H.G. Quaritch Wales, 1961, The Making of Greater India, p. 128. 2nd enlarged 
ed. London). 


35 Sec below the conclusions. 


36 Summaries of this discussion are to be found in G. Coedés, 1952 (see footnote 2), 
and H. de Mestier du Bourg 1968/69 (see footnote 22). 


37 Przyluski, "Pradaksina et Prasavya en Indochine", in: Winternitz-Festschrift (Leipzig, 
1933), pp. 326-32; idem, "Is Angkor Vat a Temple or a Tomb", in: in: /ISOA, V (1937), 
pp. 131-44; G. Coedés, "Angkor Vat, temple ou tombe", in: BEFEO, XXXIII (1933, pp. 
303-9; idem, "Etudes cambodgiennes XXXIII: La destination funéraire des grands 
monuments Khmérs", in: BEFEO, XL (1940), pp. 315-43; idem, "Le grands monuments 
d'Angkor, sont-ils des temples ou des tombeaux?" in: Cahiers de I’'Ecole Frangaise 
d’Extréme-Orient, XXVI (1941), pp. 26-29. 
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of the nature of the devaraja cult. The reason for this may lie, as 
will be shown in the following sections, in the conflicting interpre- 
tations of the epigraphic data, especially those of the Sdok Kak 
Thom inscription. Today, Coedés’ contentions about the devardja 
cult are generally accepted, and those of his opponents are 
mentioned almost only in footnotes,” but the reputation which 
Coedeés’ life work has justly earned should not close the door to a 
reexamination of his arguments. 

Finot writes of the devardja cult: "Ce roi, ainsi élevé aux honneurs 
de Papothéose, n’est pas le roi fondateur, car dans ce cas, idole edt 
regu, selon la régle, son nom, et clle fit restée dans son temple sans 
suivre le roi régnant dans toutes ses résidences. Le devardja est le 
roi abstrait, dans sa nature surhumaine, Pessence royale confondue 
avec Vessence divine sous Papparence du Jinga. C’est pourquoi il 
accompagne partout le roi régnant qui est comme lI’émanation 
changeante de sa substance immuable et re saurait se séparer de 
lui." Hence, Finot seems to distinguish between the /inga of the 
king (such as IndreSvara) and the devardaja. The former, in obedi- 
ence to the rules of Hinduism, was a fixture in a temple and thus 
could not follow the king to his various residences. The devardja, 
on the other hand, was the "abstract king", which was united, as the 
ruler’s supernatural essence, with the divinc in a Jinga. In this 
immaterial form the devardja followed the kings of Cambodia to 
their various capitals. 

According to Coedés, Finot was thus defending the idea of an 
"idole unique", against which he maintained that previously the 
search in Angkor for a temple which could have been the shrine 
of a "permanent" devardja sculpture had been in vain. As evidence 
in refutation of the idea of the "idole unique” Coedés then adduces 
the TribhuvaneSvara-linga, which for him was the devardja of king 
Jayavarman IV in Koh Ker. It would be highly improbable that the 
potent Tribhuvanesvara linga should have been "carried off" by 
Jayavarman IV from Angkor to Koh Ker, only to be subsequently 


3 Exceptions in this respect are H. de Mestier du Bourg, 1968/69 (see footnote 22), 
and S. Sahai, 1970, Les institutions politiques et Porganisation administrative du 
Cambodge ancien, Paris, pp. 41 ff. 


39 Cited by G. Coedés, 1952 (sce footnote 2), p. 12. 
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transported back to Angkor again in the reigns of his successors. 
On the contrary, according to Coedes, the linga of Koh Ker is the 
preeminent example of a royal /iriga that was consecrated for a 
particular king and for a particular temple. So, if inscriptions 
mention kings taking the devardja with them when they change 
capitals, this must in Coedés’s view be understood as referring to 
the cult and ritual, but not as denoting the devaraja sculpture.” 
Coedeés then seeks to trace the whole idea of the "idole unique" 
back to a misinterpretation of the Sdok Kak Thom inscription, "qui, 
loin de parler comme on lI’a cru d’une seule et méme image 
’residant dans toute capitale ou les rois le conduisirent’, dit 
textuellement: ’Quelle que soit la capitale ou les rois sont allés 
résider, les divers rois-dieux y ont été emmenés aussi.’ We must 
agree with Coedés that this interpretation rules out the notion of 
an "idole unique." Still, the question remains open whether the 
interpretation of the text which Coedés offers here in his debate 
with Finot is tenable. 

To begin with, it is enough here to point to the striking fact that 
Coedes (in collaboration with Dupont) translates the corresponding 
part of the Sdok Kak Thom inscription in exactly the sense 
understood by Finot: "Le dieu-roi changea de résidence suivant les 
capitales ou le monarque le conduisit oe 

In 1934 Philippe Stern put together his views on the devardja cult 
in his important article, "Le temple-montagne khmer. Le culte du 


ap G. Coedés, 1952 (sec footnote 2), p. 13: "Et quand les textes nous disent que tel roi 
changeant de capitale emmena avec lui le devardja il faut evidemment comprendre qu’il 
en transféra le culte, le rituel, et non pas I’idole elleméme.” ("And when the texts tel! 
us that such-and-such a king, in changing capital, took with him the devardja, it is 
evidently necessary to understand that he transferred the cult, the ritual, and not the 
idol itself."} Here G. Coedés comes very close in his reasoning to Ph. Stern, 1934, "Le 
temple-montagne khmer. Le cuite du linga et le devaraja", in: BEFEO, XXXIV, pp. 611- 
16. 


4G. Coed&és, 1952 (sec footnoe 2), p. 14 (emphasis added). ["Which, far from speaking, 
as has been thought, about a single unique image ‘residing in each capital to which the 
kings conducted it’, says, in the context, ‘to whatever capital the kings went to take up 
residence, the various king-gods were taken thither also.’"} 


42 G. Coeds et P. Dupont, 1943/46 (see footnote 23), p. 110 (emphasis added). ["The 
god-king changed its residence according as the monarch conducted it to different 


capitals .."] 
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linga et le devardja." After enumerating the great temples of 
Angkor and arranging them chronologically, Stern counts up the 
Angkorian temple lingas whose names are known to us. We have 
the Indresvara of the Bakon, the YasodhareSvara of the Bakhen, 
the Rajendresvara of the East Mebon, and the Rajendrabhad- 
resvara of Pre Rup. Further, the /inga of Baphuon is worshipped 
as the "golden linga" (suvarna-linga). Stern then poses the decisive 
question of the relationships between these /ingas known by name 
and the devardja, "ce dieu-roi sous forme du linga, symbole de la 
royauté, qui résidait dans chaque capitale?" He seeks to supply the 
answer in the example of the YaSsodharesvara-/inga on the Bakhen: 
Stern believes it can be established from the Sdok Kak Thom 
inscription that, when Yasodharapura (= Angkor) was founded, 
the YasodhareSvara-linga was consecrated on the Bakhen in the 
center of Angkor as the devaraja of Yasovarman.” However, he 
warns against the "simple and logical hypothesis" that the erection 
of every temple mountain in Angkor coincides with the accession 
of a new king and the dedication of a new linga as devardja. "The 
reality is, on the contrary, more flexible and less logical." As 
evidence against this same "simple and logical hypothesis", Stern 
adduces the East Mebon and Pre Rup, both of which were built by 
Rajendravarman II (944-968). These examples demonstrate that a 
king could have built, one after the other, two temple mountains 
for two /ingas named after him, RajendreSvara (952 A.D.) and 
Rajendrabhadresvara (961 A.D.). These two temple mountains of 
one and the same king contradict the proposition that every king 
built one temple for his royal devardja-linga.™” 

The difficulties which are bound to arise if one attempts to 
demonstrate the connections, and also the distinctions, between the 
devardja and the lingas of the Angkorian temple mountains can 
only be obviated, according to Stern, by the proposition that the 


43 Ph. Stern, 1934 (see footnote 40), p. 613. It will be shown below that this identifica- 
tion of the Yasodhare$vara with the devardja in the Sdok Kak Thom inscription is, 
specifically, not admissible. 


44 G. Coedés (1952 [see footnote 2], p. 51) included the Mebon and the Pre Rup in a 
list of the royal temple mountains of Cambodia. It is not clear why, in a similar list 
(“Angkor. Die Hauptstadt des alten Kambodscha - ein Abbild des Kosmos", in: 
Saeculum, VI, 1955S, p. 158), he did not mention the Mebon temple mountain. 
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devardja was a "movable cult". This cult, says Stern, could be 
celebrated as a rule (among other occasions) when a new royal 
temple was consecrated. Hence Stern is inclined to see in the 
devardaja rather "a rite than a material symbol". As confirmation 
of this proposition, Stern adduces the data of the Sdok Kak Thom 
inscription, which indeed bring the ritual (siddhividya, vidhi, etc.) 
‘of the devaraja into the foreground. Hence Stern comes to the 
conclusion that, in the central sanctuaries on the temple mountains 
of Angkor, there was invariably (or commonly) a lirga which 
invariably (or commonly) united the name of the reigning monarchs 
with Isvara, the name of Siva. In contrast to these royal lingas, 
however, the devardja seems to have been the ritual of a cult rather 
than the cult object of a particular cult in a particular temple. This 
devardja cult could have been celebrated "around" the royal linga. 
In Stern’s view this interpretation would explain how and why the 
cult was celebrated in various temples.” 

On the views of Finot and Stern it may be said by way of 
summary that both distinguish at least partially between the 
devardja and the personal king-lingas. Finot sees in the devaraja the 
abstract royal essence ("essence royal"), which existed as it were 
independently of the currently reigning king and independently of 
his personal lingas established on the temple mountains. The 
suprapersonal royal essence was united with the god Siva in a linga 
that was passed down from king to king through the agency of 
brahmins. Stern, on the other hand, appears to have in mind a 
devardaja ritual independent of the personal /ingas of kings and 
without any definite temple. This ritual was celebrated in various 
places, and this could include the temple mountains of the personal 
lirngas belonging to the kings of Angkor. But Finot and Stern both 
studiously refrain from indicating, even by so much as a hint, what 
this "abstract" cult - a cult without definite cult object and without 


45 ph. Stern, 1934 (see footnote 40), p. 614. 


46 ph, Stern, 1934 (see footnote 40), p. 615: "Quant au devardja, il parait étre un rituel 
célébré autour d'un /inga au nom royal, plut6ét qu'un /inga déterminé ayant son temple 
particulier. S’il en est ainsi, ce culte a pu étre célébré dans des temple différents.” ["as 
for the devaraja, it seems to have been a ritual celebrated in the royal name before a 
linga, rather than a specific /inga with its own unique temple. If such is the case, this 
cult could have been celebrated in different temples.”] 
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permanent temple could have looked like. This uncertainty 
impelled both scholars to revert, in particular cases, to the identifi- 
cation of the devardja with the personal /lingas of the kings; in 
doing so they fell back into the circular argument from which they 
had originally wished to escape. 

The most important contribution of recent years, whose implica- 
tions reveal new avenues to the explanation of the devardja cult, 
comes, as was mentioned above, from J. Filliozat. On the basis of 
a series of data from the Tiruvasagam of the South Indian Saivite 
sacred Manikka-vasagar (which Filliozat dates to the ninth 
century), he is enabled to demonstrate that in South India Siva was 
worshipped as "king of the gods" on Mount Mahendra: "So it is 
unnecessary to suppose peculiar Khmer ideas of the king as god to 
understand how the devaraja was established on the Mahendrapar- 
vata in the shape of a linga. Devardja, meaning ‘king of gods’, 
designates Siva himself, normally represented by a /linga and estab- 
lished on. the very mountain referred to by Manikkavacakar.""® 
After taking account of the custom, familiar throughout India, of 
naming the /inga of a king with his name in combination with 
Isvara (= Siva),* 49 Pilliozat comes to the conclusion that "the Khmer 


41 "If we now refer to the Tamil Saivite literature of the time when Jayavarman II first 
established the devardja on the Mahendraparvata ... we meet with a very simple 
explanation of all the facts" (J. Filliozat, 1966 [see footnote 4], p. 101). As an example, 
J. Filliozat cites from the Tiruvasagam, inter alia, "O God of the gods themselves" 
(XXVIII, 9), or "O King of those who are above” (XXVII, 7). "Taking as his abode the 
great mountain Mahendra where he established his seat and his glory, there he granted 
the grace of manifesting the tradition (@gamam)" (II, 8-10). The historically most 
familiar example in India of the worship of Siva on a Mount Mahendra is Siva 
Gokarnasvamin (or, Gokarnesvara) on the Mahendraparvata (Mahendracala) as statc 
divinity of the eastern Gangas of the Kalinga kingdom, from about the sixth to the 
twelfth centuries (sce, for cxample, the Ponnunturu inscription of Samantavarman from 


the mid-sixth century. S.N. Rajaguru, Inscriptions of Orissa, 11 [Bhubaneswar 1960], p. 
10). 


48 7 Filliozat, 1966 (see footnote 4), p. 102 (emphasis added). 


49 “S50 in Cambodia, an Indresvara, for example, was the Lord of King Indravarman, 
that is, simply Siva, the Lord of the Universe, as worshipped by this king in a peculiar 
place.” J. Filliozat, 1966 (see footnote 4), p. 102. In this connection sce also J. Duncan 
M. Derrett, The Hoysalas, a Medieval Royal Family (Madras, 1957), p. 223: "Without 
a word of explanation it might be supposed that if the Hoysa|csvara, or Linga of Siva 
dedicated by the Hoysala, or in the name of the Hoysaja, were the product of a 
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expression kamraten jagat ta raja means simply ‘the lord of the 
World (jagadi$vara) who is King’, not ‘who is the [Khmer] king’, 
having performed the lingasthapana." 

This bricf review of various theories about the devardja cult has 
served not only to demonstrate in outline the development of the 
royal cults in Angkor, but also to point to a few of the contro- 
versial questions about the nature of the devardja cult, to which we 
shall now address ourselves. The most important problem is 
certainly the question raised by Filliozat: who was venerated in 
Angkor as devaraja, Siva or the Cambodian kings? On the basis of 
South Indian sources, Filliozat was able to show convincingly that 
in the devardja the Hindu god Siva was venerated; but he stopped 
short of going on to make a more thorough examination of the 
Cambodian epigraphic sources. We shall revert more than once to 
the question how far Filliozat’s thesis is valid for Angkor as well. 


II. The Sdok Kak Thom Inscription and the Devardja Cult 


The most important source for the devaraja cult is the famous 
inscription of Sdok Kak Thom from the year 1052 A.D. In it the 
brahmin Sadasiva recounts the history of his family, which 
possessed an uncontested monopoly in the discharge of priestly 
of fice pertaining to the devardaja cult. The part played by the family 
of Sivakaivalya in the devaraja cult parallels the role which the 
Sdok Kak Thom inscription plays in our knowledge of the devardja 
cult. Without the data from this inscription about the foundation 


figment of the king’s own brain, it would be tantamount to an admission that the 
medicval Indian king was a ‘divine king’. This, of course, was not the case. The custom 
of naming a linga either after the person who had the temple built and the consecration 
performed or a nomince of his ... was indeed not unconnected with vanity, since by this 
means the donor achieved a kind of immortality.” It is obviously onc of the gravest 
errors in the discussion of the devardja cult, and the question of divinization of rulers 
in general, to perceive in the attempt to achicve salvation in a particular god (perhaps 
by the erection of a statuc of oneself in the likeness of the god, a "portrait sculpture") 
a process of direct divinization of the one striving after salvation. 


50 J. Filliozat, 1966 (sce footnote 4), p. 103 (emphasis added); I.W. Mabbett, 1969, p. 
105: "neither this passage, nor any other, says that Jayavarman is a devaraja. The term 
appears as the name of a rite, and should be thought of as such. The occurence of the 
term alone is not enough to show that anybody identified a king with a god.” 
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of the cult, and the precise enumeration of the various priestly 
functions of the seven forebears of Sadasiva, it would not be 
possible to fit such isolated references to the devaraja cult as occur 
in other inscriptions into any broader pattern. The inscription, 
which has been edited and translated several times”! consists of a 
Sanskrit part and a Khmer part. About the devaraja cult, the Khmer 
version is substantially more informative. In it is recounted how 
King Jayavarman II came from Java®® to Indrapura in Cambodia. 
There Jayavarman nominated the priest Sivakaivalya as his teacher 
(guru) and court chaplain (rajapurohita). After two shifts of capital, 
to Hariharalaya and Amarendrapura, it was established upon 
Mahendraparvata (C, 70). 
At that time ” there came a brahman named Hiranyadama from 
Janapada, a savant versed in magical science (siddhi vidya). He 
was invited by His Highness, Paramesvara [posthumous name of 
Jayavarman], in order to conduct a ceremony (vidhi) which should 
prevent this land of Kambuja from ever being dependent (ayatta) 
on Java, and to bring about [instead }”* that there should be only 
one single ‘Lord of the lower earth’ [= King; Khmer: kamraten 
Pphdai karom], who would be Cakravartin [universal lord]. This 
brahman conducted the ceremony in accordance with the 
Vinasikha. He consecrated (pratistha) the lord of the World, who 
is king (kamraten jagat ta raja [= Skt: Devaraja] (C, 71-74). This 
brahman taught the holy Vinasikha, Nayottara, Sammoha and 


51 E. Aymonier, 1901, "La stéle de Sdok Kak Thom", in: Journal Asiatique, Ser. 9, XVII, 
Pp. 5-52; L. Finot, 1915, "L'inscription de Sdok Kak Thom", in: BEFEO, XV, pp. 53- 
106; G. Coedés/P. Dupont, 1943/46 (see footnote 23). Where not otherwise specified, 
the edition of G. Coedés and P. Dupont is cited. 


52 man vrah pada ParameS$vara mok amvi Java pi kurun ni “nau nagara Indrapura (C, 
61). According to the recent researches of Professor Boechari, cited by O.W. Wolters 
as an authority, it is not to be ruled out that the expression bhiimi Java in the carly 
Srivijaya inscription from Kota Kapur (686 A.D.) refers to the extreme south of 
Sumatra. O.W. Wolters, 1973 (see footnote 25), p. 22, note 8. 


53 Or "In that a brahman came ..." See Appendix under man. 


54 See Appendix under /el 
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Sirascheda [Tantras?],” all of which®® he recited from beginning 

toend, in order to have them written down and to teach them to 

Sten afi Sivakaivalya. He gave instruction to Sten afi Sivakaivalya, 

so that the latter could perform the ritual (vidhi) in the presence 

of (na) the kamraten jagat ta raja (C, 74-76). His Royal Highness 

Paramesvara and the brahman Hiranyadama granted a concession 

and swore an oath, ordaining that the family line of the Sten afi 

Sivakaivalya should officiate in the presence of’ the kamraten 

Jagat ta raja, forbidding that other people should officiate. Sten afi 

Sivakaivalya, the purohita, appointed his whole family to the 

service of the ritual (C, 76-78). Then His Royal Highness 

Paramesvara, the king, went back again to be ruler’ in the royal 

city of Hariharalaya. His Highness the kamraten an ta raja was 

conducted (nam)y’ back also. Sivakaivalya, together with his 
whole family, officiated according to the rules (C, 78-79). Sten ani 

Sivakaivalya died during this reign [of Jayavarman}. His Royal 

Highness Paramesvara went to heaven while [residing] in the city 

of Hariharalaya (C, 80). The Kamraten jagat ta raja moved from 

place to place,”” accompanying the king to the respective capital 
cities, in order to protect (cam) the rule (r@jya) of future kings 

(kamraten phdai karom) (C, 80-82). 

Here follows a short description of the activity of the priest 
Suksmavindu, who was the purohita of the devardaja, and successor 
to Sivakaivalya, under King Jayavarman III. With regard to the 
devardaja cult we are told merely: "During the reign of His Royal 


> vrahmana noh thve vidhi toy vrah VinaSikha. pratisth@ kamraten jagat ta raja. 
vrahmana noh paryyan vrah Vinasikha. Nayottara. Sammoha. Sira$cheda (C, 73-74). The 
substantive pratistha, like sthapand, is used without a verb. On these texts, see note 73 
below. 


56 Sce Appendix under man and syan. 
57 Sec Appendix under na. 
38 See Al dix under kurun 
ppendix under kurun 
59 See Appendix und 
ppendix under nam. 
60 Sec Appendix under daly. 
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Highness Visnuloka [Jayavarman III], the kamraten jagat ta raja 
resided in Hariharalaya." Sten afi Suksmavindu "was purohita of the 
kamraten jagat ta raja. The whole family officiated in the presence 
of the kamraten jagat ta raja." (C, 82-84) 

The following sixty-four lines of the inscription’s Khmer text 
recount, in practically the same terms, the careers of the successors 
of Sivakaivalya who celebrated the official ritual of the devaraja 
under the various kings of Angkor, up to the priest Sadasiva in 
Udayadityavarman II’s reign (1050-1066 A. D.).° Additional 
information about the devardja in the Sdok Kak Thom inscription 
is to be obtained only from the time of Angkor’s foundation 
during Yasovarman I’s reign (889-ca. 910 A.D.), and from the time 
of Jayavarman IV (921/28-941), who temporarily moved the capital 
to Chok Gargyar (Koh Ker), north of Angkor. 

Under Yasovarman, Vamaé§siva was the tutor of the king, and his 
"whole family officiated in accordance with the rules in the 
presence of the kamraten jagat ta raja. When® His Royal Highness 
Paramasivaloka [Yasovarman I] founded the city of Sri Yasodhara- 
pura he transferred ° kamraten jet ta raja from Hariharalaya to 
place it in this city’? (D, 11-12). His Royal Highness Paramasi- 
valoka then constructed (sthapanda) the central (temple-) mountain 


F Even if Sada$iva’s religious functions were reduced under Suryavarman (L.P. Briggs, 
1951 (see footnote 14), pp. 242 f. and idem, 1952, "The Gencalogy and Successors of 
Sivacharya. Suppression of the Great Sacerdotal Familics by Suryavarman I", in: 
BEFEO, XLVI, pp. 180 ff.), there is still no question of any weakening of Sadasiva and 
his family. The service of the devaraja was carried out by his family both under 
Suryavarman and under the Ilatter’s successor Udayadityavarman (D, 44; D, 64). 


62 See Appendix under man. 
63 : 
Sce Appendix under nam. 


&4 Here 1 follow the translation of L. Finot (1915 [see footnote 51], p. 89), lines 12 f.). 
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(vnam kantah.® The lord of the Sivasrama [= Vamasiva] erected 
the sacred Jinga in the center.” (D, 12-13) 

Concerning Jayavarman IV, we learn of "the reign of His Royal 
Highness Paramasivapada [Jayavarman IV]; then His Highness left 
the city of Sri Yasodharapura in order to be ruler (kurun) in Chok 
Gargyar. He took with him also the kamraten jagat ta raja [thither]. 
(D, 31-32) Under Harsavarman II (941-944 A.D.), the successor of 
Jayavarman, the kamraten jagat ta raja continued to reside in Chok 
Garyar. Not until the time of his successor, Rajendravarman II 
(944-968 A.D.), did the capital move back to Angkor. "Then His 
Royal Highness Sivaloka (Rajendravarman II) returned again to be 
ruler in the city of Sri Yasodharapura, and he conducted the 
kamraten jagat ta raja back with him. The whole family officiated 
in the presence of the kamraten jagat ta raja in accordance with the 
rules" (D, 36-37) 

Let us now glance briefly at the Sanskrit part of the inscription, 
which recounts the solemn inauguration of the devardja cult. Here 
it is said that Hiranyadama taught the $dastra texts Sirascheda, 
VinaSikha, Sammoha, and Nayottara, "the four faces of Tumburu." 
"When this brahman, full of zeal, employing his knowledge and 
experience in occult science, had brought together the essence of 
the $astras, then, for the increase of the wellbeing of the earth, he 
performed the success-ensuring [ritual] called devaraja."°? Besides 
the important designation of the devaraja ritual, the Sanskrit version 
of the Sdok Kak Thom inscription contains little concrete evidence. 


65 Bakhen = Yasodharagiri. 


66 In jater inscriptions this Jinga of Yasovarman is called "Sri Yasodharesvara"; for 
cxample the Bakhen inscriptions K. 464 and K. 558, line 6 (C. Jacques, 1970, "Etudes 
d’épigraphic cambodgienne.TV. Deux inscriptions du Phnom Bakhen", in: BEFEO, LVIL 


p- 65). 


67 sastram Sirascheda-vinasikhakhyam 
sammohanamapi nayottarakhyam (S55) 
tat tumvuror vaktra-catu$kam asya 
siddhyeva vipras samadarsayat sah (56) XXVIII 


dvijas sammuddhftya $Sastra-saram 
rahasya-kausalyadhiya sayatnah (57) 

siddhir vwahantih kila devaraja- 

bhikhyam vidadhre bhuvana-rddhi-vfddhyai (58) XXIX 
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The name devaraja crops up only two times more at the end of this 
family chronicle. There it is said that Sivacarya, the penultimate 
member of the line of priests from the family of Sivakaivalya, 
"offered worship (arca) daily, full of zeal and excluding other 
priests" to the devardja (B, 34), and that Sadasiva, the last chief of 
the Sivakaivalyas, honored the devaraja (B, 37). 

It is significant for our further consideration that, in connection 
with the founding of Yasodharapura, the consecration of the linga 
upon the Yasodharagiri (Bakhen) is especially stressed, as it is also 
in the Khmer version of the inscription: Vamasiva, the guru of 
Yasovarman (887-ca. 910 A.D.), "erected a Siva-linga on the king’s 
request upon the Sri Yasodharagiri, equal in splendour to the King 
of the Mountain [Meru]" (B, 15). Further, it is said of Isanamirti, 
the hotar of Jayavarman IV (921/28-940 A.D.), that, full of 
devotion (bhakti), he honored TribhuvaneSvara (B, 27) - the. linga 
that Jayavarman IV caused to be erected on the Prasat Thom in 
Koh Ker. 

In attempting to solve the problems posed by the devaraja cult, 
scholars have sometimes been all too readily tempted too sce certain 
enigmatic allusions to the devardja cult in the Sdok Kak Thom 
inscription as having an immediate bearing on the archaeological 
problems of Angkor. Sometimes it seems that a number of the 
difficulties attending research into the devaraja cult can be reduced 
to a methodological problem. We have been attempting to elucidate 
the nature of a cult whose existence is known, ultimately, only 
from an inscription, by using archeological means, and we have 
even been trying to solve further problems by the same means, 
before the possibilities of clarifying the problem through the 
inscription have been completely exhausted.® However, as the 


68 Certainly, when we think of the size and number of the at first apparently almost 
insoluble archaeological problems confronted by archaeologists in Angkor, this 
methodical approach becomes entirely comprehensible. It seemed capable not only of 
relating the large number of undated Angkorian temple buildings to a chronological 
sequence, but also of providing a key to the question why this prodigious building 
activity had been undertaken in Angkor. The constantly repeated references of the Sdok 
Kak Thom inscription to the priests who carried out the kamraten jagat ta raja rite 
under the various kings immediately presented themselves as a key to the solution of 
this problem. It followed from the theory that after their death the temple mountains 
of Angkor became the mausolea of the men who built them, that the new kings were 
virtually compelled to erect new temples for "their" devarajas. 
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Sdok Kak Thom inscription is still, as it always has bcen, the only 
source which makes any sort of coherent statement about the 
devardja cult possible, we shall here deliberately follow the opposite 
path - that is, we shall in the first instance assess the data of the 
Sdok Kak Thom inscription in their own right. It will be apparent 
that the analysis of the Sdok Kak Thom inscription yields a 
relatively clear picture of the devardja in at least three particulars: 
(1) the devaraja is Siva; (2) it is worshipped in a movable cult image, 
which (3) is not identical with the Jingas of the large temple 
mountains of Angkor. Hence the temple mountains of Angkor, 
rich as they are in abundant archaeological and epigraphic 
indications of their cosmographic significance, are ruled out as 
sources for the devaraja cult in the strict sense. They are, however, 
of crucial significance for the problem of royal apotheosis in the 
kingdom of Angkor in the wider sense. 

If we read the Sdok Kak Thom inscription bearing in mind the 
familiar theory that the devardja was consecrated by the kings from 
time to time on the temple mountains built by them, it instantly 
strikes us that, on the contrary, the kamraten jagat ta raja was 
consecrated, or even solemnly inaugurated (pratistha), only once, 
namely under Jayavarman II, on Mahendraparvata.” Thereafter, 
repeating itself almost mechanically, it is said only that, under the 
supervision of a particular successor Sivakaivalya, the latter’s 
"whole family officiated in the presence of the kamraten jagat ta 


04 R. Heine-Geldern, 1930 (see footnote 11), pp. 33-45; G. Cocdés, 1955 (see footnote 
44); J. Filliozat, 1954, "Le symbolisme du monument du Phnom Bakhen", in: BEFEO, 
XLIV, pp. 527-54; H. Stierlin, 1970 (see footnote 9), pp. 81 ff. See also P. Mus, 1933, 
"Barabadur. Les origines du stupa et la transmigration, essai d’archéologie religicuse 
comparéce", in: BEFEO, XXXIII, pp. 696-710 and M. Eliade, "Centre du monde, temple, 
maison", in: Le symbolisme cosmique des monuments religieux, Roma 1957, pp. 57-82. 


79 Before the passage translated above (C, 73-74), in which the brahman Hiranyadama 
performed the consecration, the assertion was made right at the beginning of the Khmer 
text that "then His Royal Highness ParamesSvara consecrated the kamraten jagat ta raja 
in the city of Sri Mahendraparvata" (man vrah pada Parame$vara pratistha kamraten 
Jagat ta raja “nau nagara Sri Mahendraparvata, C, 56). See also G. Coedés/P. Dupont, 
1945/46, "Les stéles de Phnom Sandak et de Prah Vihar”, in: BEFEO, XLIII, p. 103, note 
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rdja in accordance with the rules."”! From this, to my understand- 
ing, it can only be concluded that a particular cult object, perhaps 
a sculpture, was consecrated once,” and that the further celebra- 
tion of the ritual pertaining to this same cult object was observed 
by the successors of the foundation priest. This signification is 
confirmed in the inscription where it is said that the brahman 
Hiranyadama, as a savant of occult magic, consecrated the 
kamraten jagat ta raja according to the Vinasikha ritual. Then he 
recited the four presumably tantric texts” from beginning to end, 
and wrote them down in order to instruct the court priest Sivalai- 
valya. "He taught Sten afi Sivakaivalya to celebrate the rite (vidhi) 
performed in the presence of the kamraten an ta raja." 4 One of the 
consequences of this prominence accorded in the Sdok Kak Thom 
inscription to the texts and to the rite (vidhi) based on them has 
been that Philippe Stern presumed the devardja to be a rite rather 
than a particular cult object. Yet if we start from the premise that 
the kamraten jagat ta raja or the devaraja was a particular sculpture, 
then it is only to be expected that, once the cult object had becn 
consecrated, the rite should occupy the foreground in the view of 
the successors of Sivakaivalya; for the celebration of it and, even 
more, the knowledge of the secret texts on which the whole cult 
rested, were the most important possession of this priestly family. 

As we have already observed, there are pre-eminently two 
objections to the theory of the devardaja as an "idole unique". Coedés 


7 gi kule phon sin na kamraten jagat ta raja ru ta tapra “nau (D, 11-12). This 
explanation is repeated almost word for word, nine times altogether, for the reigns of 
all the Angkor kings up to Udayadityavarman II. 


P2 LP. Briggs advanced most emphatically the opposite interpretation (1951 [see 
footnote 14], p. 233): "Hiranyadama taught Sivakaivalya the magic ritual to enable the 
purohita or other members of the family to create a new devaraja on the accession of 
a new king.” 


73 As early as 1915, L. Finot supposed (1915S [see footnote 51], p. 57) that Tantric texts 
were involved here. See P.C, Bagchi, "On Some Tantrik Texts Studied in Ancient 
Kambuja", in: Indian Historical Quarterly, V (1929), pp. 754-69, and V1 (1930), pp. 97- 
101. P. Dupont and G. Coedés (1943/46 [see footnote 23], p. 64), on the other hand, 
referred cautiously to "Sastra Sivaites."” 


"4 gi ta thve vidhi na kamraten jagat ta raja (C, 75-76). 
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adduces against it, above everything else, the grandeur of the 
Tribhuvanesvara liga of King Jayavarman IV, and Stern sees the 
linga of Yasovarman on the Bakhen temple mountain as clear 
evidence that on occcasion the devardja as linga was erected for a 
particular ruler on the temple mountain built by him. 

Bearing in mind these objections, let us first examine the text of 
the inscription of Angkor.” Yasovarman’s procedure at the 
founding of Angkor is very clearly described in the Sdok Kak 
Thom inscription. In the relevant passages of the text in the Khmer 
version, four successive transactions are protrayed: (1) YaSovarman 
founded the city of Yasodharapura (Angkor); (2) he transferred 
the kamraten jagat ta raja from Hariharalaya, his previous seat of 
government, to this city; (3) therupon Yasovarman founded 
(sthapana) the "central mountain" of Angkor, the Bakhen temple 
mountain; and (4) the guru Vamasiva founded (sthapanda) the 
sacred /inga in the center - quite obviously referring to the /ifga on 
the central temple mountain, the Bakhen.’° 

The inscription makes it clear that first the kamraten jagat ta raja 
was brought to Yasodharapura and only later was a liga conse- 
crated on the central temple mountain built in the meantime. Even 
Coedés, who argues vehemently for the identity of the kamraten 
jagat ta raja / devaraja with the /ingas on the Angkorian temple 
mountains,‘ comes, together with Dupont, to the same conclusion 


2 On the tribhuvaneSsvara linga of Jayavarman see below. 


76 man vrah pada ParamSivaloka cat nagara Sri-yasodharapura nam kamraten jagat ta 
raja amvi Hariharalaya yok duk ta nagara noh man vrah pada ParamaSivaloka sthapana 
Vnam Kantal. kamraten Sivasrama sthapana vrah linga ay kantal (D, 12-13). 


77 In 1932 L. Finot (BEFEO, XXXII [1932], p. note 1) raised the question of why the 
Bakhen, which was consecrated in 889 A.D. [allegedly!] to the devaraja, should in a 
later inscription, in 968 A.D., be eulogized under the name of Yasodharesvara. G. 
Coeds answered (communication cited by L. Finot, BEFEO, XXXII [1932], p. 3, note 
1) with the following suggested alternative explanation: (1) In the beginning, the Bakhen 
was possibly consecrated not to the devaraja but to the Yasodharesvara. This 
supposition is, however, certainly not confirmed by the Sdok Kak Thom inscription 
(which is at least two hundred years later). (2) After his return from Koh Ker (944 
A.D.) Rajendravarman did not reconsecrate the Bakhen, alienated as it had been from 
its original purpose by Jayavarman IV, to the devaraja, but instead he erected a new 
temple mountain to the devaraja and consecrated the Bakhen to the Yasodharesvara. 
In his article of 1970 about Jayavarman IV, G. Coedés raises the question whether the 
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in their translation of the inscription: "Le développement du récit 
montre clairement que le transfert du devaraja a Yasodharapura 
constitue un épisode defini, tandis que la fondation du Mont 
Central, ou un /inga est placé, en constitue un autre. Chaque 
épisode est d’ailleurs introduit par man, ’alors’, qui indique une 
reprise dans la narration." So we can take it as certain that, in the 
Khmer version of the Sdok Kak Thom inscription, for one thing, 
the transfer (nam) of the kamraten jagat ta r@ja is recounted and, for 
another, it is reported that thereafter” (man) a linga was conse- 
crated on the central temple mountain. It is not legitimate to infer 
the identity of both icons from the inscription, as Stern did.3° So 
we may dispose of a major argument that has in the past been 
adduced for the identity of the devardaja with the Jingas of the 
temple mountains of Angkor. 

A further feature of the Sdok Kak Thom inscription counts, to 
my understanding, just as unambiguously against the notion that 
from time to time the devardja was consecrated afresh for a new 


expression devaraja was known at all as early as the ninth century. 
78 G. Coedés and P. Dupont, 1943/46 (see footnote 23), p. 113, note 6. 
79 On man see Appendix. 


80 ph, Stem (1934 [see footnote 40], p. 613), on the basis of the text, reasons from a 
presumed simultaneity of the above mentioned sequence of events to an identity of both 
icons: "la partie khmére du texte indique, avec précision, que le Kamraten jagat ta raja, 
au moment de la fondation d’Angkor (Yasodharapura) fut ¢érig¢é dans cette ville sur le 
mont central; or la partie correspondante sanskrite se borne a signaler (BEFEO, XV 
[1915], p. 80, verse 43) que, d’aprés les ordres du roi, au moment de la fondation 
d'’Angkor, il (le Guru) érigea un /inga sur le mont Sri Yasodharagiri, égal en beauté au 
roi des Monts" (emphasis added). ["The Khmer section of the text indicates precisely 
that the kamraten jagat ta raja, at the moment when Angkor (YaSsodharapura) was 
founded, was erected in this town upon the central mountain; but the corresponding 
Sanskrit passage confines itself to the information that, following the orders of the king, 
at the moment when Angkor was founded, he (the guru) erected a /inga on mount Sri 
Yasodharagiri, equal in beauty to the king of the Mountains."] This synchronism of the 
erection of a /inga and the shift of the kamraten jagat ta r@aja must, however, rest on an 
error: the expression "at the moment of the foundation of Angkor" does not occur 
either in the text or the translation of L. Finot cited: "D’apr&s les ordres du roi, il érigea 
un linga sur le mont Sri Yasodharagiri, éga! en beauté au Roi des monts (I’Himalaya)." 
[Following the king's orders, he erected a /inga on Mount Sri Yasodharagiri, equal in 
beauty to the King of the Mountains (the Himalaya)."] L. Finot, BEFEO, XV (1915), 
p. 80, at verse XLII. 
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ruler in the /linga of a new temple. In the Sdok Kak Thom inscrip- 
tion it is certainly explained what "personal /ingas" the various 
successors of Sivakaivalya caused to be consecrated in their 
respective villages. In the same way we are told, in chronological 
sequence, under which family chiefs of this priestly dynasty the 
“whole family officiated in accordance with the prescriptions in the 
presence of the kamraten jagat ta raja". On the other hand, we hear 
nothing about the devarajas alleged to be rededicated constantly. 
If the devardjas always had to be consecrated afresh in the royal 
lingas of the reigning kings, then it becomes a problem for us to 
see why these /ingas and their consecration are not named in the 
inscription in association with their constantly repeated references 
to the kamraten jagat ta raja, especially since we know that the 
names of the lingas of these temples were in no way forgotten or 
altered with the death of their founders. As a particularly good 
example in this connection, the Indresvara on the Bakon in 
Hariharalaya (Roluos) may be noticed. If this /inga, which was still 
known by its founder’s name generations after its founder 
Indravarman,’! and famed for the magnificence of its temple, had 
been consecrated as the devardja by a member of the family of 
Sivakaivalya, then it would be incomprehensible why this consecra- 
tion is not mentioned in the inscription. 82 The only answer to this 
question that can properly be. given is that the IndreSvara was not 
the devaraja during the reign of Indravarman. 

A number of further controversial problems which have arisen 
in the course of debate about the devaraja cult can be largely 
resolved by rcference to the Sdok Kak Thom inscription. Thus, the 


81 In an inscription of 960 A.D. it is named vrah kamraten ahi Sri Indresvara (IC, IV, 
p. 103 [K. 265] A, 14-15). 


82 Instead, however, we find only the laconic statement that "under the reign of His 
Royal Highness Isvaraloka (Indravarman I) the kamraten jagat ta raja was in 
Hariharalaya, (and) the whole family officiated according to the rules in the presence 
of the kamraten jagat ta raja” (D, 4-5). As further examples, the lingas of Rajendravar- 
man in the Eastern Mebon and Pre Rup may be cited. Moreover, there is the linga of 
Siva erected around 1000 A.D. by Sivacarya on the Hemasfnga (Ta Keo); cp. the Stele 
of Tuol Ta Pec, $loka XCI (/C, V, p. 256). 


83 In the foundation inscription of the Bakon is clearly written: Sri-Indresvara iti linga 
(IC, I, p. 32, sloka XXIII). See also Baksei Chamkron, $loka XXV1 (/C, I'V, pp. 88 ff.). 
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Khmer rendering of it leaves no doubt that a cult image and not 
an abstract rite occupies the central position in the devardja cult. 
For it is said constantly, as had already been mentioned more than 
once, that the members of the Sivakaivalya family officiated in the 
presence of” the kamraten jagat ta raja. This "in the presence of” 
invariably represented in Khmer by na, which has an ore 
ly locative significance, and here it can only be said that a rite was 
performed in front of a cult image. The word ndm,°° which is 
always used when the devaraja follows the king on a change of 
capital, points in the same direction. Nam, which is equivalent in 
meaning to the expression "to escort a person", is applicable rather 
to a cult image than to an abstract rite. So also with arca or arcana 
in the Sanskrit version of the inscription, which is the equivalent 
of "veneration, worship". In a context as "they of fered worship 
to the devaraja (devaraja cakrur arccam, bo 34), devardja can- only 
represent a cult object, but not its ritual.’ 
A further question, critical for the problem of the divinization 
of rulers in Cambodia, is likewise clearly answered in the Sdok 
Kak Thom inscription. That is, in complete accordance with 
Filliozat’s interpretation, we find absolutely no indication in the 
Sdok Kak Thom inscription that the kings of Angkor were 
worshipped as devaraja or kamraten jagat ta raja. On the contrary, it 
is stated unambiguously that the rite on Mahendraparvata was 
performed by Hiranyadama at the request of Jayavarman II so ଆ 
there should be "only one king who was cakravartin" (C, 73).88 


1 Or "in connection with.” Sec Appendix under na. 
85 Iw. Mabbett, 1969 (sce footnote 17), p. 206. 
86 7p 

Sec Appendix under nam. 


87 $. Sahai, 1970 (see footnote 38), p. 41: "Notre texte indique clairement que le 
devaraja n’était pas un simple ritucl, mais une divinité adorée avec des rites précis.” 
{"Our text shows clicarly that the devaraja was not a mere ritual but a divinity 
worshipped with specific rites.”] 


88 It is not in the least disputed here that the idea of a "universal ruler" (cakravartin) 
contained in itself a species of divinization of the ruler. The concern here is merely to 
establish whether the conception of the devaraja assumed proportions exceeding those 
of its Indian models - perhaps in the sense of an outright identification: the king is God. 
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further indication of the "earthly" character of the rule wielded by 
the kings of Angkor may be seen in the expression kamraten phdai 
karom which is used many times in the inscription for "king". Phdai 
karom means “lower plane, the earth", so kamraten phdai karom is 
equivalent to "lord of the lower plane, lord of the earth".®? While 
the conceptions kamraten jagat ta raja (“lord of the world, who is 
king") and kamraten phdai karom ("the lord of the lower plane/- 
earth") seem indeed to be parallel ideas, in the Sdok Kak Thom 
inscription they in fact designate two poles of lordship. The god 
Siva is the “lord of the world, who is king" (one might say: the 
highest. king), while here below the king rules as “lord of the 
earth."”’ This antithesis becomes even clearer when we read that 
the "lord of the world, who is king" protects (cam) the "lord of the 
earth" (C, 81-82). One must therefore ask how the king of Angkor 
can be the kamraten jagat ta raja himself when he is actually 
protected by the latter. We may take it as established, then, that 
the Sdok Kak Thom inscription offers no warrant at all for the 
theory that the kings of Angkor were "god-kings" (devaraja): on 
the contrary, it is stated unambiguously that the "lord of the earth" 
is protected by the "lord of the world." 


IV. Devaraja - a "Calantt Pratima" of the God Siva? 


In the foregoing discussion we were able to establish that an 
analysis of the Sdok Kak Thom inscription shows the devardaja to 
have been of necessity a cult object and that this cult object was 
not identical with the lingas which the kings of Angkor had 
erected on the monumental temple mountains of their capitals. But 
the Sdok Kak Thom inscription does not help us any further with 


89 ¢ 1 ewitz, 1971, "Linscription de Phimeanakas (K. 484) (Etude linguistique)", in: 
BEFEO, LVIII, Pp: 98: "Kamraten phdai karom, Lit. ’seigneur de Ja surface inféricure’, 
c’est-a-dire ‘le roi’ régnant sur ’la terre’, laquelle s’oppose au ciel qui cst ’la surface 
supérieure’ phdai le)." ["Kamraten phdai karom, lit. "lord of the lower surface’, that is, 
‘the king’ reigning over ’the earth’, as opposed to the sky which is ’the upper surface’ 
(phdai le)."] 


90 A verse of the Prah Bat inscription cited by J. Filliozat (1954 {see footnote 69}, p. 
550) seems to point in a similar direction. Here it is said that the two worlds have two 
protectors: "this world" has the king (Yasovarman) and the heavens have the Great 
Indra. 
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the question what sculpture or what cult object was worshipped as 
devardja, as it contains no relcvant data. In any event, the inscrip- 
tion allows the legitimate supposition that, in the domain of royal 
Saivism, a Siva /inga could have been involved.” It is likewise 
unclear in which temple the conjectural devardja sculpture was 
worshipped. Indeed the fact that to date it has not been possible 
to assign this function to an Angkorian temple induced Coedés to 
reject Finot’s theory of the "idole unique".”” Since neither epigra- 
phic nor archaeological sources seem to afford us any information 
showing in which sculpture and in which temple the devardja was 
worshipped, and since we have now had to dispense with the 
theory of identity between devardja and the temple pyramid lingas, 
only the avenue of hypothesis remains open to us at present if we 
are to approach the solution to this problem. 

It appears that in the past, whenever discussion has turned on 
the devardja as "idole unique", it is only the central god statue or 
the linga in the central sanctuary of the relevant state temple that 
has been considered. But there is a further form of the miirti of a 
god that still plays an extremely important role today in the Hindu 
temples of India. This further form, found in many of the larger 


2] G. Coedés, 1968 (see footnote 6), p. 23: "Most of the kingdoms founded in Farther 
India soon adopted the Saivite conception of royalty, based on the Brahman-Kshatriya 
pairing and expressed in the cult of the royal /inga." 


92 G, Coedes, 1952 (see footnote 2), p. 13: "L'hypothése d'un devaraja unique a travers 
les siécles souléve de grandes difficultés, car on a vainement cherché son sanctuaire 
parmi les grands monuments de la capitale.” ["The hypothesis of a single devaraja 
enduring through centuries raises great difficulties, because its sanctuary has been 
sought in vain among the great monuments of the capital."] See further G. Coedés, 1952 
(see footnote 2), p. 52. Possibly it is P. Dupont who is responsible for the suggestions 
in the Preface to G. Coedés’ and P. Dupont’s edition of the Sdok Kak Thom inscription 
where it is said, characteristically, that "L'object, un /inga sans doute, auquel s’adressait 
Je culte, était unique et pouvait étre déplacé. L’inscription de Sdok Kak Thom mentionne 
a plusieurs reprises que le kamraten jagat ta raja a été transporté Aa la suite de tel roi, 
installé dans tclle capitale. Il avait donc une personnalité physique et n’était vraisembla- 
blement pas remplagablc" (1943/46a [sce footnote 23], p. 64). ["The object to which the 
cult was directed, doubtless a linga, was unique and could be moved. The Sdok Kak 
Thom inscription mentions repeatedly that the kamraten jagat ta raja was transported 
in the retinue of this or that king, installed in this or that capital. Thus it had a physical 
personality and probably was not replaceable." (Emphasis added.)] This explanation of 
the devardja cult comes closest to the one offered here, but clearly contradicts earlier 
and later statements by G. Coedés. 
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temples of India, is the calantt pratima, which takes the form of a 
(usually) bronze “mobile image" of the chief divinity. These 
movable god-images are an important constituent of the cult, 
especially during the major temple festivals, when they are taken 
through the streets of the temple city. At that time, they are carried 
on temple carts or litters as utsava miirti ("festival image") of the 
god - whose primary image remains standing in the temple. A 
calantt pratima was and is especially important in Saivite temples, in 
which a /inga is worshipped. As indeed Finot has remarked, this 
linga that stands fast in the temple naturally cannot be carried out 
on the occasion of festivals, and certainly it cannot be taken to the 
new capitals. > 

One of the most famous Siva temples of India i is. {he Lingaraja 
temple in Bhubaneswar, Orissa (in eastern India).” This temple 
provides us with a good example. At the center point of the 
Lingaraja cult stands a svayambhii-linga, a "self-existent" manifesta- 
tion of the god Siva, in massive stone. Jt goes without saying that 
this "self-gencrated" image of Siva cannot be removed from the 
spot where Siva originally manifested himself. So, during the 
numerous Lingaraja festivals, the function of "deputy" for Siva 
outside the temple i is discharged by a four-armed bronze sculpture, 
about 45 cm. in height, which represents Siva as Candrasekhara.” 
During the festivals, this sculpture is the focus of all those rituals 


୬3 Thus, it is stated unabiguously: "A Sivalinga may not be moved" (Sivalingam na 
calayer). 


54 This, one of the largest Siva temples in eastern India, is evidently a "contemporary" 
of the largest Saivite temple mountain of Angkor, the Baphuon, which was built at the 
beginning of the second half of the eleventh century. K.C. Panigrahi, Archaeological 
Remains at Bhubaneswar (Calcutta, 1961), p. 166. 


95 Rajendralala Mitra, The Antiquities of Orissa (Calcutta, 1875, new impression 
Calcutta, 1963), II, pp. 133 ff. On Siva’s Candrasckharamurti, see J.N. Banerjea, The 
Development of Hindu Iconography, 2nd ed. (Calcutta, 1956), p. 463. 
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that ae directed to the Lingaraja as “(Siva- )Linga which is the 
king.” 

In Orissa, just as in other parts of India, calanti pratima sculptures 
played an important role which could be of very considerable 
significance for the meaning of the devaraja. There are numerous 
examples of the elevation of powerful regional deities to the status 
of imperial divinities (rast{radevata) of the ruling dynasties. 
Especially on occasions when the holy places of these divinities 
were remote from capitals established by new dynasties, it seems to 
have been only a matter of time before bronze sculptures were 
made of the original god-images (miila bera) and worshipped in the 
imperial capitals, usually in the immediate vicinity of the palace. 
Aniconic effigies of {hakuranis or svayambhu-lingas especially are 
thus embodied as Hindu divinities with particular regularity. A 
familiar example from Orissa would be perhaps the Thakurani 
Bhattarika. While she is worshipped in her original site on the 
River Mahanadi in an uncarved stone, she is at the same time in 
the palace of Baramba as Durga-Mahisasuramardini, the imperial 
divinity (rastradevata) of the former princely state of Baramba.”’ 
The rite of this "deputy" sculpture was performed in the palace of 
the king’s court chaplain "with the exclusion of other people" - just 
as the Sdok Kak Thom inscription says with regard to the devaraja. 
Just as the devardja as "source of the treasure of power" seems to 
have been held most precious in the sight of the king, so in Orissa 
it was permitted only to the king and his court priest to set foot in 
the sanctuary of the ras{radevata in the palace precincts. Naturally 


୨0 The name Lingaraja is not without interest for our discussion of the devardja. The 
two names are constructed in parallel ways. If we relate /inga to Siva = Deva, then the 
name /lingaraja comes very close to the name devardaja in meaning as well. In the case 
of fingardaja, indeed, we have to reckon with a double meaning: "the king of the /ingas” 
(in regard to the rest of the /ingas in India) and "the king who is a /inga”. In ritual, 
lingaraja receives royal honors and attributes, possibly in emulation of the state cult of 
the Vaignavite Jagannatha in Orissa and in competition with it. 


97 For an aetiological explanation of this "metamorphosis" see Pilanka Bagamba 
Jiinasa, 1940, p. 26. The example best known throughout Orissa of the promotion of an 
originally tribal, regional divinity to the rank of a "Hinduized" state divinity is the 
Visnu-Jagannatha in Puri (sec H. Kulke, 1974, "Some Remarks about the Jagannatha 
Trinity”, in: Indologen- Tagung 1971, pp. 129 f. Edited by Herbert Hartel and Volker 
Moeller. Berlin). On the "promotion" of Durga sce H. Goetz, 1974, Studies in History, 
Religion and Ant of Classic Medieval India, pp. 70 ff, Wiesbaden. 
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enough, the observance of this cult, just like that of the devaré&ja, 
was made hereditary in the family of the court priest (r@jaguru). 
Like the devardja of Angkor, the sculpture as rdstradevat@d was 
always transferred on a change of capital, while the primal divinity 
remained as ever in its original abode. It seems that sometimes 
these bronze rastradevatas were even taken into battle to protect 
"their" kings. It is not difficult to surmise the reason why a calanti 
pratima was brought into the vicinity of the palace. It was held to 
make the power of the state divinity effective for the legitimation 
of rulership. In the later middle ages, the kings of the central 
Orissan dynasty were reigning as rduta, regents of their imperial 
tutelary divinity.’ Almost simultaneously in tenth and eleventh 
century Angkor, the notion prevailed that the king was a "part" 
(am$a) of the state god Siva (see below). 

When we examine the evidence in the Angkorian inscriptions 
where references to the devardja cult are made, we find one 
inscription which could perhaps offer confirmation of the hypoth- 
esis that the devardja was also worshipped in the form of a calanti 
pratima. An inscription of Kok Rosei enumerates the endowments 
made by the priest Sivacarya, who was presumably the famous 
purohita of the devardja under kings Jayavarman V and Suryavar- 
man I at the end of the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh 
centuries. In this inscription it is reported that he had made three 
presentations to BhadrcSsvara (the state divinity of the pre-Angko- 
rian Chenla state), “my divine lord, who is lordship" (vrah kamraten 
an ta rdjya), and to the "Lord of the world" in Lingapura (Koh 
Ker). Now, the immediate context in which "the divine lord who 
is lordship" is named should strike us: ta vrah kamraten an ta rajya 
sru vra(h) vier pratidina lih mvay - for the divine lord who is 


98 H. Kuike, 1974 (sec footnote 97). See also G. Sontheimer, "Religious Endowments 
in India: The Juristic Personality of Hindu Deities", in: Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende 
Rechiswissenschaft, LXVII (1964), p. 76: "The king's being an agent of the god proved 
to be a very effective assurance of the loyalty of the subjects and prevented any further 
disturbances from the side of the people, which shows that the deity can be a very 
potent force.” 
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lordship, daily one lih of rice for the holy fire.” The holy fire 
(vrah vier) of Angkor here stands in a close relationship with the 
kamraten afi ta rajya, or rather the two together seem actually to 
compose a unity. The holy fire must have played a prominent role 
in the state cult of Angkor. Thus in 1001 A.D. the dignitaries of 
the Cambodian empire swore their famous oath of allegiance to 
Suryavarman I in front of the holy fire,!® and in the magnificent 
"historial gallery” of Angkor Wat, in the scene showing Suryavar- 
man II’s military parade, the holy fire is clearly | visible on a litter 
carried before the rajapurohita and the brahmans.!° ! Significant for 
our hypothesis is the fact that the holy fire here appears in the 
form of a calanti pratima. Its outward, cylindrical form, from whose 
upper curve fanshaped flames seem to spring forth, was € explained 
by Groslier as a miniature stiipa and by Bosch as a linga.’ Bosch 
bases his explanation chiefly on the mythologically derived and 
epigraphically attested relationship between the /inga and fire. 
None of this should give the impression that the devaraja is 
identical with the holy fire of Angkor. The intention here is 
merely to point to the possible functional contiguity of gO cult 
objects. If, as has commonly been assumed in the past,’ %3 the "lord 


% Cc, VI, pp. 173-80 (K. 175). Stele of Kék Rosei, A, 16-17: "au Dieu royal (V.KA. 1a 
rajya) quotidiennement: 1] /ih de paddy pour le Feu sacr¢." ["Daily, to the royal God 
(vrah kamraten afi ta rajya) one lih of paddy for the Sacred Firc."] The damaged west 
side of the stele mentions the family (of Sivacarya?) in connection with the wah 
kamraten afi ta rajya (IC, VI, p. 176, lines 5-6). 


100 G. Coedés, 1913: "Etudes cambodgienncs.IX. Le serment des fonctionnaires de 
Suryavarman I", in: BEFEO, XIII, 6, pp. 12 ff. Likewise the author of the Sdok Kak 
Thom inscription, Sadasiva, was married to the sister-in-law of Suryavarman I before the 
Sacred Fire. 


101 G, Coedés, 1932, Le temple d'’Angkor Vat. Avec unc introduction de G. Coedés, 3 
vols. La galerie de bas-rcliefs, troisiéme partie. Mémoires archéologiques, publiés par 
Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, vol. II. Paris, pl. 549. 


102 FD.K Bosch, 1932, "Notes archéologiques VI. Le temple d’Angkor Vat. a) La 
procession du Feu Sacré", in: BEFEO, XXXII, p. 11: "l'objet porté€ en procession 
solonnelle est, soit un Jinga vén¢r¢ comme Ie feu sacré, soit un réceptacle du feu sacré 
en forme de /inga.” ["The object carried in solemn procession is either a /inga venerated 
as the Sacred Fire or a receptable of the Sacred Fire in the form of a /inga.”] 


193 jC, V1, pp. 173-80; S. Sahai, 1970, p. 43; G. Cocdés, 1970, p. 59. 
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who is lordship" endowed by Sivacarya should be identical with the 
devardja, then this "functional" contiguity emerges from Sivacarya’s 
inscription. Vrah kamraten ani ta rajya and vrah vier obviously belong 
closely together in the cult realm, in that the holy fire seems to 
have been almost a constituent of the devardja cult. In this 
connection, a conclusion established by Bhattacharya has definite 
significance for our discussion: "Certains textes permettent méme 
le conclure que le Feu était gardé en permanence dans le palais 
royal. Les inscriptions de Phimanakas et de Prasat Tor (régne de 
Jayavarman VII) parlent de la ’salle du Feu’ (agnigfha, vahnydaga- 
ra)." 

With the help of parallels from eastern India (where calanti 
pratimas of imperial divinities were kept in palaces or their 
precincts) and information gained from analysis of both the Sdok 
Kak Thom inscription and that of Sivacarya, the following hypo- 
thetical explanation may be advanced: the devardja was a calantt 
pratima in the form of a bronze sculpture representing Siva in one 
of his divine embodiments. This sculpture was worshipped in 
successive capitals, either in the palace or within the palace grounds 
in a special building, which, in the style of the royal palaces of 
Angkor, was built for the "god who is the king" of perishable but 
valuable material. When kings moved to other palaces or new 
capitals, this calantt pratima of the devaraju was escorted there (nam) 
as palladium of the empire. It had to remain close to the king in 
order to watch over (cam) the "lord of the earth" as "the lord of the 
world".!® 


V. Were the Kings of Angkor "Participants" in Divine Rule? 


With these hypotheses envisaging the devardaja as a calantt pratima 
of an original /linga on Mahendraparvata, this discussion’s immedi- 
ate task, in the strict sense, is now concluded. But the devaraja cult 


394 K. Bhattacharya, 1961 (see footnote 8), p. 148 (emphasis added). ["Certain texts 
even allow the conclusion that the Fire was kept permanently in the royal palace. The 
inscriptions of the Phimanakas and at Prasat Tor (reign of Jayavarman VII) mention 
the ’chamber of the Fire’ (agnigtha, vahnyagara)".] 


195 rc. Majumdar (1963 [see footnote 4], p. 210) may be right when he designates the 
devaraja as the "tutelary deity of the kingdom". 
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belongs also to a broader context - the glorification and diviniza- 
tion that characterize the proceedings of kingship (rajya) and kings 
(r@ja) as bearers of dominion in India and the regions influenced 
by India. Though we cannot attend here in any greater detail to 
the various forms the Cambodian rulers’ apotheoses have taken, still 
there is one reason that requires us to establish more specifically 
how we should regard some aspects of the Angkorian kings’ 
divinization. The inscriptions of Angkor contain allusions to the 
divine essence of the kings as a "portion" (amSa) of Siva that is 
located, as the king’s "subtle inner self" (siiksméantaratman), in a 
Siva /inga, and these allusions regularly refer to the /ingas which the 
kings caused to be consecrated on the temple mountains built by 
them. Since these lirigas have previously been seen as the devardja 
of successive kings, the inscriptional references concerning these 
lirigas have commonly been applied directly to the interpretation of 
the devardja cult as a whole. This is true in large measure for the 
central /ingas of the Bakhen, the Prasat Thom in Koh Ker, and the 
Baphuon, which have previously been seen as the devarajas of their 
founders, kings YaSovarman I, Jayavarman IV, and Udayadityavar- 
man II, and which therefore played a crucial role in the discussion 
of the devardja cult. However, as the opposite theory is advanced 
here, it is therefore necessary to make clear at the outset that these 
lingas are not identical with the devardja. After clarifying this 
matter, we may bricfly notice the significance of these royal lingas 
on the temple mountains for the royal cult in Angkor. These 
observations are so to speak extraneous to our discussion of the 
devardaja cult as such. 

Having cited the above evidence refuting the identification of 
the Bakhen /inga with the devardja, we may now turn to the 
TribhuvaneSsvara linga of the usurper Jayavarman IV. At the very 
outset of his reign in his new capital of Chok Gargyar (Koh Ker) 
to the northeast of Angkor, Jayavarman appears to have begun 
with the construction of what was then the largest temple mountain 
of Cambodia, the Prasat Thom. On it he consecrated the Tri- 
bhuvaneSvara linga, which was to play a prominent role in the 
legitimation of his rule. In the inscriptions of Koh Ker this /inga is 
called kamraten jagat ta rajya as well as tribhuvaneSsvara ("lord of the 
three worlds"). Now as Coedés sees both the kamraten jagat ta rajya 
in the Koh Ker inscriptions and the kamraten jagat ta raja familiar 
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to us from the Sdok Kak Thom inscription, similarly as names of 
the devaraja, it follows that the TribhuvaneSvara /inga represents for 
him the demonstration par excellence that the devardja was erected 
and consecrated afresh by successive reigning monarchs on their 
new temple mountains.’ 

To the arguments previously adduced against this theory, 
touching on the devaraja cult as a whole, may be added two more 
important ones which in connection with Koh Ker militate against 
Coedeés’ theory. Through them it is possible to establish that, on 
the one hand, the TribhuvaneSsvara linga cannot have been the 
devaraja of Jayavarman and that, on the other, in the first years of 
his reign Jayavarman ruled in Koh Ker without the legitimation of 
the devardja cult. In an inscription of Koh Ker dated 923 Saka (1001 
A.D.) it is reported that high officials in the service of King 
Udayadityavarman I (ca. 1001-1002 A.D.) bestowed endowments 
upon the kamraten an jagat ta raja in Chok Garyar (Koh Ker).!7 
So there can be no doubt that in 1001 A.D. the kamraten afi jagat 
ta raja = tribhuvaneSsvara was still in Koh Ker. At this time the 
original kamraten jagat ta raja = devaraja had already been back in 
Angkor for about half a century, since Rajendravarman II (94-68 
A.D.) had shifted the capital back to Angkor and "taken back the 
kamraten jagat ta raja at the same time".!® It should therefore be 
apparent that the name kamraten jagat ta rajya was applied to the 
tribhuvaneSsvara and not to the devaraja. 

In another inscription of Koh Ker it is mentioned that as early 
as 921 A.D. Jayavarman IV had the Tribhuvanesvara linga 
consecrated in Koh Ker.!® Elsewhere, however, in the Sdok Kak 


105 G. Coedés, 1970 (see footnote 7), pp. 58 f., and 1968 (sec footnote 6), p. 314, note 
86. Sce also S. Sahai, 1970 (see footnote 38), p. 42. 


107 Koh Ker, Prasat Thom (K. 682), lines 3-6 (/C, I, p. 50). 
108 Sdok Kak Thom inscription, D. 36-37. 


109 The vrah kamraten afi jagat ta rdjya is named in other inscriptions of Koh Ker as 
early as Yearly as 921 A.D. (G. Coeds, 1931 [see footnote 31], p. 15). On the 
chronology of Jayavarman IV seeC. Jacques, 1971, “Etudes d’épigraphie cambodgienne. 
VI. Sur Iles données chronologiques de la stéle de Tuol Ta Pec (K. 834)", in: BEFEO, 
LVIII, pp. 168 ff. He contradicts G. Coedés’ contention that by 921 A.D. Jayavarman 
had alrcady assumed power as usurper. C. Jacques bases himself on two inscriptions 
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Thom inscription, we learn that the priest Kumarsvamin and his 
whole family "officiated before the kamraten jagat ta raja" under 
kings Harsavarman I and ISanavarman II (D, 29). Yet until about 
922 A.D. or 925/928 A.D. these kings were ruling in Angkor.!1!? 
From this, to my understanding, it can only be concluded that in 
the first years of his reign as opposition king in Koh Ker Jayavar- 
man IV was not in possession of the devardja.!!l In the Sdok Kak 
Thom inscription it is said that Jayavarman IV "went forth from the 
city of Sri Yasodharapura to be ruler in Chok Gargyar, (and) took 
with him the kamraten jagat ta raja" (D, 31-32). Accordingly the 
second part of this statement, concerning the devardja, can only 
apply to the period after the end of the rule of ISanavarman, when 
Jayavarman IV was sole ruler of Cambodia, and when he had 
already consecrated the TribhuvaneSsvara linga in Koh Ker and 
installed it at the center of his religious legitimating system.. 
The history of political ideas as a whole in Cambodia and, in a 
measure, in Southeast Asia, has becn strongly influenced by the 
fact that Jayavarman IV must have reigned as a usurper without 
the sanction of legal succcession and, for several years, without 
legitimation by the devardja cult. To use Max Weber's terms, 1? 


(Prasat Nan Khmau, IC, II, p. 32, verse III, and Tuo! Ta Pec, /C, V, p. 256, verse 
LXXXVI), which both date Jayavarman’s accession to Saka 850 = 928 A.D. For 
Jacques, the royal titles of Jayavarman and the mention of ra@jya in his early inscriptions 
of 921 and 922 A.D. apply to Jayavarman as "roi de Koh Ker, et non pas roi das 
Khmer" (p. 169) ["king of Koh Ker, and not king of the Khmers"]. But it still remains 
unclear how, in C. Jacques’s view, it can have been possible for the ruler of Angkor to 
grant Jayavarman "voluntarily" the liberty to build himself such a "bastion" in Koh Ker, 
north of Angkor, equipped with all the insignia of royal dominion, including the tallist 
temple mountain in Cambodia - while at the same time the construction of the Baksci 
Chamkron temple was manifestly a far less pretentious undertaking. 


110 Coedés, 1968 (see footnote 6), p. 114; C. Jacques, 1971 (see footnote 109), pp. 
168 ff. 


lly p, Briggs (1951 [see footnote 6], p. 116) attempts to resolve the difficulties with 
the idea of a schism in the devaraja cult: "The existence of two God-Kings would not 
seem So strange if, as Stern thinks, the kamraten jagat ta raja was a ritual, which could 
transform any /inga into a God-King.” It is remarkable that, as far as I know, G. Cocd&s 
did not explore this obvious contradiction to his theory in the epigraphic evidence. 


112 Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft. Studienausgabe, ed. J. Winkelman 
(K6in/Berlin, 1964), pp. 184 ff., 865. 
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Jayavarman must have striven to establish a new legitimacy of his 
own stemming from the "charisma of of fice"13 jn opposition to the 
legitimacy stemming from the "charisma of succession" possessed 
by the kings rightfully enthroned in Angkor. This occurred when 
Jayavarman caused the then-biggest temple mountain erected in 
Cambodia to be built, the architectural austerity of which gener- 
ated a stark monumentality that was not exceeded even by later 
buildings. However, instead of combining the name of the linga of 
this temple with his own name ("Jayesvara"), he dedicated it to 
Siva Tribhuvanesvara, the "Lord of the three worlds".!* To this 
divinity, the lord of his "own" state temple, Jayavarman gave 
veneration as the supreme lord of the world, and thereby attributed 
sovereignty to it so that in future he would rule as "part" of (am$a) 
or participant in Siva. So, as "deputy" for Siva, he was accountable 
onlysto the god. Thus Jayavarman derived the legitimacy of his 
rule directly from Siva. An attack on the king would be tanta- 
mount to an attack on the rule of Siva.!” Hence Jayavarman IV, 


113 Another alternative to legitimacy based on the "charisma of succession", less 
familiar in Angkor, was constituted by charismatic rule on the strength of divine 
election. This method of legitimizing a coup d’état retrospectively, which was common 
especially in India and Indonesia, was usually mediated by the "court mythographers" 
who concocted legends recounting how the usurper became the elect of the national 
divinity. On this, see for example C.C. Berg, "Javanische Geschichtsschreibung", in: 
Saeculum, VII (1956), pp. 168-181; VIII (1957), pp. 249-66; see above chapter 11. 


114 What J. Filliozat says of the devardaja in general is especially true of the Tribhuva- 
nesvara /inga - it is not the kings of Angkor that are worshipped in it but the god Siva 
(as king). Thus the name of the /inga in Koh Ker is not that of the king who endowed 
it, but that of the same Siva Tribhuvanc$vara, and its designation as the /inga of Siva 
is made explicit in many ways - for example ugrasya lingam, lingam idam Sivasya (Koh 
Ker, Prasat Damrei, K. 677, verses XV, XIX, IC, I, pp. 58 f.), Sambhor lingam (Koh 
Ker, Prasat Andet, K. 675, verse XXVIII, /C, 1. p. 64). The name Tribhuvanesvara, for 
G. Coedés an index of Jayavarman’s claim to "cosmic dominion”, is also another name 
of Siva current in Cambodia. Thus the inscription of Palhal from the year 1069 A.D. 
records the consecration of a Tribhuvanesvaradeva (G. Coedés, 1913, "Etudes cambod- 
giennes. XI. La stéle de Palhal", in: BEFEO, XIII, 6, p. 28). C. Jacques (1971 [see 
footnote 109], p. 169) follows the views of Filliozat concerning the Tribhuvanesvara. 


115 From Orissa in India we have a convincing parallel to this. King Kapilendra, who 
usurped the throne in 1435 A.D. and founded the Suryavam$sa dynasty, had himself 
extolled as the elect of the Orissa state divinity Jagannatha, transferred sovereignty 
(samrajya) to this divinity, and reigned as its servant (sevaka). As such he threatened 
in several inscriptions that opposition to his own orders would be treason (droha) 
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the usurper, possessed a higher legitimation for his rule than the 
kings of Angkor whose legitimacy was derived from the "charisma 
of succession".!! 

This development can easily be discerned in the inscriptions of 
Jayavarman. As early as 921 B.C., we read: "In his humility, this 
victorious Sri Jayavarman caused to be remitted to ¿5 fbbuvanes- 
vara the entire glory and the power of sovereignty." ” In the same 
year, we find the Tribhuvanesvara /inga eulogized as vrah kamraten 
afi j agat ta rayja - "My Divine Lord of the World Who is Lord- 
hsip.” 38 In the undated inscription of Jayavarman from Prasat 
Damrei in Koh Ker, it is further announced that Siva came down 
to earth in order to protect the steadfast [King Indravarman] who 
was part (am$a) of his own self. 

In the inscriptions of the two most powerful rulers of Angkor 
in the eleventh century, we came across the influence of this-idea 
that the king is a part of the god who wields supreme sovereignty 
as tutelary state divinity - the idea which began to produce marked 


towards the state divinity Jagannatha. On Kapilendra’s inscriptions see K.B. Tripathi, 
The Evolution of Oriya Language and Script (Cuttack, 1962, pp. 251-73. 


116 “If the legitimacy of the ruler is itself not secured by the charisma of succession in 
accordance with unambiguous rules, he then requires legitimation by another form of 
charismatic power, and in the norma! way this can only be the hierocratic form. This is 
also, and especially, true for the ruler who embodies a divine incarnation and thus 
possesses the highest ‘personal charisma’.” Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, p. 
865. 
117 "[te] na [Srijaya} varmanda vijayina rajyasya saradbhutam bhaktya sarvam adiyata 
j. . . ." (Prasat Thom inscription, in A. Barth and A. Bergaigne, Inscriptions Sanskrites 
du Champa et du Cambodge, LXIV, verse 111), following the citation of G. Coedés, 1931 
(see footnote 31), pp. 13 f. He relates sarvam to the endowment recorded by the 
inscription: "ce [Sri Jaya] varman victorieux a donné avec dévotion tout ceci, merveille 
et essence de la royauté." ("This victorious Jayavarman has in devotion granted all this, 
the wonder and the essence of royalty.”] 


118 6, Coedés, 1931 (see footnote 31), p. 15. Inscription of Prasat Thom, eastern 
gopura, second prakara-wall. 


119(x 677) Koh Ker, Prasat Damrei, sloka XVII (/C, I, p. 58). This very likely 
represents the influence of the Vaignavite avatara doctrine. The ama idea points in the 
same direction, for this too seems to belong in the realm of Vaignavism rather than 
Saivism. Thus, in the Bhagavata Purana, the Ur-king Pfthu is praised as amSa of Vignu 
(Harer amSsah, XV, 6, or again Vignoh kala, XV, 3). 
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effects on the legitimation ideology of Cambodia only under 
Jayavarman Iv. Suryavarman I (1002-1052 A.D.) who is gen- 
erally considered to have been a Buddhist, endowed "his" temple 
mountain in Angkor, Sri Siryaparvata, with a Siva-linga under the 
name of Sambhu.!®! In doing so he was following the example of 
Jayavarman IV in bestowing one of the names of Siva, and not his 
own name, upon the /inga endowed by him on the royal temple 
mountain. Just as Jayavarman, in his inscription, is lauded as "fixed 
portion" of Siva, for whose protection Siva descended to earth, so 
a hundred years later we find King Suryavarman I eulogized as an 
“enduring image of Siva upon earth."!2* There is another relevant 
inscription which is essentially concerned with the accession of 
Siuryavarman even though it dates from the period of Udayaditya- 
varman’s reign (1050-1068 A.D.): here too Suryavarman is eulogized 
as a portion of Siva (Siva-amsa).23 This testimony is important for 
the reason that the inscription begins with an invocation to Siva in 
which refernce is madc to the portions (amS$sa) which must be 
familiar to those who strive for salvation. Included among these 
portions of Siva is, surprisingly, the "ruler’s self" (niyoktratman). 


22) For Rajendravarman also the claim was made in an inscription of 948 A.D. that he 
was a "portion" of Siva (ayam mama-am$o bhiimiSah); sec inscription of Prasat Pram, 
A XIX (G. Coedés, 1913, "Etudes cambodgiennes. X. Inscription de Prasat Pram”, in: 
BEFEO, XIII, 6, p. 19). 


121 L ovek inscription of Hargavarman III, loka XXXVII; R.C. Majumdar, 1953, p. 423. 
Sec also Ta Keo inscription, A 5-6 (G. Coedés, 1931, "Etudes Cambodgicnnes XXVII. 
La date du Baphuon"”, in: BEFEO, XXXI, p. 18). 


122 ;¢yarasya ksitau vaddha-miirti. Stele of Tiol Ta Pec (K. 834), $loka XCII (IC, V, 
p. 256). 


123 jnseription of Prasat Khna (K. 661), B, loka LXI (IC, I, p. 202). While in Cambodia 
the king is exalted as the "fixed image” of the god on earth, in Orissa even to modern 
times he bears the name Calanti Vignu (Record of Rights), published by the government 
of Orissa in 1955. As the "Moving Visgnu" he is the deputy for the "fixed" Vignu- 
Jagannatha in the temple. The name Calanti Vignu in Orissa does not in any way - as 
onc might at first suppose - embody a divinization of the king as the great god Vignu. 
Here, too, it is simply a question of a functional similarity between the state divinity 
and the king of the state. As such he functions as the former's rauta (deputy) and is as 
bhakta its "first servant" (sebaka). Morcover it has to be mentioned that the title 
Calanti Visnu does not occur in any source prior to 1955. 
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What is the relationship between the amS$a, the "ruler’s self" of 
the god Siva, with King Siryavarman, who for his part is evolgized 
in the same inscription as an armSa of Siva?! It is very probable 
that in the tenth and eleventh centuries the kings of Angkor were 
extolled as am$a of Siva, and that this amSa of the god was seen in 
direct association with the am$a of Siva which was eulogized as his 

"ruler’s self". 

The reign of Udayadityavarman II (1050-1066 A.D.) also plays 
an important part in our knowledge of the devaraja cult and of the 
ritual significance of the royal temple mountains of Angkor. For 
one thing, the Sdok Kak Thom inscription dates from the begin- 
ning of his reign (1052 A.D.) - the only source which makes 
possible any coherent statement about the devardja cult. For 
another, we find for the first time in inscriptions concerning 
Udayadityavarman clear epigraphic evidence about the function of 
the royal /ingas in the state cult of Angkor. Thus, the famous 
Lovek inscription of the priestly Saptadevakula family, dating from 
the reign of Harsavarman III (1066-1080 A.D.), gives a clear 
account of the cosmographical import of Udayadityavarman’s 
Baphuon temple mountain. From it we learn how Udayadit- 
yavarman erected a golden Mountain (the Baphuon) in his own 
city, vying with the abode of the gods, the golden Mount Meru 
standing in the middle of Jambudvipa. On the summit of this 
golden mountain in a temple resplendent with divine radiance, he 
consecrated a Siva-iriga with the name of the "Golden Linga". 125 In 
the Prah Nok inscription, General Samgrama sought permission to 
endow this golden /inga, which harboured within itself the "subtle 
inner self" of Udayadityavarman, with his spoils of war.!2° 


io It is not to be ruled out that we see here the influence of the Buddhist bodhisattva 
ideal, as it is the supreme task of the bodhisatva to obtain the salvation of all men - an 
idea which is alien to the Saivite conception of royalty in the eleventh century. 


125 Lovek inscription of Hargavarman III, verses 40-43; R.C. Majumdar, 1953, 
Inscriptions of Kambuja, Calcutta, p. 4. Similarly, Inscription of Phnom Sandak and Prah 
Vihar, line 9 (G. Coedés and P. Dupont, 1943/46 [sec footnote 70], p. 141). 


126 prap Nok Stele inscription, verse 159 (R.C. Majumdar, 1953 {see footnote 125], p. 
398). 
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Here, in a few lines, we find in epitome the apotheosis of the 
ruler in eleventh century Angkor. The "subtle inner self" of the 
king (“le roi abstrait" according to Finot) dwells in a linga, the 
phallic manifestation of the god Siva, which a king has consecrated 
in the course of his reign in a temple mountain, and which is a 
guarantee of fecundity and strength. When the kings of Angkor 
are exalted as a "portion" (am$a) of the god Siva, it appears that this 
portion and the "subtle inner self“ of the king are one and the 
same.’”’ Hence the god Siva and the king of Angkor are united in 
a /inga upon the topmost step of a temple pyramid which consti- 
tutes a microcosmic replica of Mount Meru, the abode of the gods, 
and represents the centre of the Angkorian Kingdom. Now, as 
"fixed image" of Siva on earth, the king of Angkor in his capacity 
as "lord of the earth" (kamraten phdai karom) wields dominion on 
behalf of the "lord of the world who is [the possessor of} sover- 
eignty" (kamraten jagat ta rajya, and devarajya). After his death the 
king enters the region (pada) of the highest god. 

Whereas these inscriptional data concerning the divinization of 
the kings of Angkor have in the past been regularly applied 
directly to the devaraja cult, it should now be apparent from the 
testimony of the passages cited above that they refer exclusively to 
the cult of the royal /ingas on the temple pyramids of Angkor.” 
The only conclusion that can be drawn is that it was these lingas 
and their temples, and not the devaraja, which were the focus of 
the state cult. These /ingas on the temple mountains were the 


127 jn the Pre Rup foundation inscription of 961 A.D., it is said of the Zinga in the 
southeast of the upper platform of the temple that King Rajendravarman "erected the 
Lord (isvara) RajendravarmesSvara for his own salvation, just as if it were itself imbued 
with the royal essence” (IC, I, p. 102, verse CCLVIID). 


128 11 js apparent also in the case of the Jinga of the Baphuon that it was not, as G. 
Coeds among others supposed (G. Coedés, 1931 [sce footnote 121], p. 22), the 
devardja. In the Khmer section of the inscription of Lovek mentioned above, the 
reference is clearly made to the kamraten jagat survarnalinga (IC, VI, p. 28S, line 17), 
and the inscriptions of Phnom Sandak and Praj Vihar speak of a kamraten afi 
survarnalinga which King Udayadityavarman caused to be erected (G. Coedés/P. 
Dupont, 1943/46 [see footnote 70], p. 141, line 10). 
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visible manifestation of the god Siva.’ Here "dwelled" the "ruler’s 
self" belonging to the god, which was lodged in the reigning king 
of Angkor as his "subtle inner self". Through this connection, the 
king of Angkor became "participant" in the divine rule of Siva. 


VI. Conclusion 


It has been the object of the foregoing discussion to call into 
question the previous explanation of the devardaja cult as a cult of 
the divinized ruler, and thus to work out with greater clarity the 
role of the devardja cult in the legitimating system governing 
Angkorian kingship. At the same time, a fresh examination of the 
Sdok Kak Thom inscription has shown that the devaraja cult can in 
no way be identified with the cult of the royal /ingas. In the first 
instance this requirement confines us almost exclusively fo the 
Sdok Kak Thom inscription. Most of the other sources which have 
previously been seen as sources for the devaraja cult 139 concern the 
Tribhuvanesvara /inga on the Prasat Thom temple mountain in Koh 
Ker, and so do not qualify as evidence about the devardja cult. 


29 here can be no doubt that, from the time when the idea became current that the 
king was an arma of Siva, the kings of Angkor increasingly preferred to name their royal 
lingas explicitly as the /inga of the god Siva, and so they forborc to associate their own 
names with the /ingas. The royal dominion of the "lord of the world" had to be 
"unbounded", if the legitimation of the king as amSa of Siva was to be seen to be 
efficacious. 


130 See G. Coedes/P. Dupont, 1943/46 (sce footnote 23), p. 64. Still unclear is the 
explanation of verse VI of the inscription, dating from the years 877 and 879 A.D., 
commemorating the foundation of the Prah KO temple built by Indravarman. In it there 
is reference to the divine rule (devarajya) of Mahendra which was established by 
Svayambhu (Brahma). This verse is often seen as an allusion to the foundation of the 
devaraja cult on Mahendraparvata (G. Coedeés, IC, I, p. 25, note 1; P. Dupont, 1952, 
"Les débuts de la royauté angkorienne", in: BEFEO, XLVI, 1, pp. 171, 175; K. 
Bhattacharya, 1964, "Recherches sur le vocabulaire des inscriptions sanskrites du 
Cambodge", in: BEFEO, LII, p. 45). In spite of an ambiguity which is undeniably 
inherent in the text, the term devardjya is more likely to refer the "Great Indra" 
(Mahendra) whose "dominion over the gods" had been founded by Brahma. By this 
same rite, the inscription says, King Indravarman (“he whose protection is Indra") was 
consecrated. After this consecration Indravarman acquired [earthly!] dominion (labdha- 
rdjya, verse VII). Certainly, there is in addition an allusion to Siva, the "true" king of 
the gods, and his dominion, in the sense demonstrated by J. Filliozat. A direct allusion 
to the foundation of the devardja cult would on the other hand be difficult to prove. 
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From the Sdok Kak Thom inscription we learn that the magic 
ritual enactment of the presumably tantric consecration took place 
on Mount Mahendraparvata. The object of this solemn ceremony 
was, firstly, to free Cambodia from dependence on Java and to 
consecrate King Jayavarman II as sole earthly universal ruler 
(cakravartin) of Cambodia. Secondly, at the same time that the 
kingdom was founded by this solemn rite, the devardaja was conse- 
crated. The inscription now leaves no doubt that the king of 
Cambodia was not, as previously believed, consecrated as god-king. 
On the contrary, this consecration took place around an image of 
the god Siva, who, as "god, who is king" and as "lord of the world", 
protected the kings of Cambodia (as "lords of the earth"). After 
making an examination of the Sdok Kak Thom inscription, and 
appealing to Indian parallels, we may draw the initially hypotheti- 
cal cenclusion that Jayavarman caused a /irga to be consecrated on 
Mahendraparvata, and that a movable image (calantt pratima) of 
this was made and venerated as the devardja in the successive 
capitals of the kingdom at least up to the eleventh century. 

The state ceremony of Mahendraparvata at the beginning of the 
ninth century preeminently facilitated the achievement of a 
domestic policy objective. According to the recent researches of 
Jacques and Wolters, the solemn consecration was preceded by 
decades of struggle by Jayavarman for mastery in Cambodia. By 
the "political sacrifice" 31 on Mount Mahendra Jayavarman elevated 
himself, after substantial territorial gains, to the status of sole 
cakravartin ruler of Cambodia. This explanation of the devaraja cult 
as a unique political act on the occasion of the territorial unification 
of Cambodia would make sense of the relatively trivial significance 
of the devardaja cult in the following centuries, 2 when the 


131 "The political sacrifices were the concrete mechanism not only for obtaining the 
blessings of the gods but also for asserting the political power of the king." V.P. Varma, 
1959 (see footnote 19), p. 222. 


132 This necessarily hypothetical contention is based on the striking fact that royal 
inscriptions scarcely mention the devaraja cult at all. The Sdok Kak Thom inscription 
and presumably that of Sivacarya, on the contrary, originate from the family of 
Sivakaivalya, to whose benefice the devaraja cult is specifically assigned: "Aucun autre 
texte royal n’en parle." ["No other royal text mentions it."] G. Coed&s/P. Dupont, 
1943/46 (sec footnote 23), p. 64. 
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principle of the unity of the Angkorian kingdom was no longer 
in question.” There is much to be said for the supposition that a 
century later the opening regnal years of Jayavarman IV between 
921 and 925/928 A.D. contributed to a weakening of the devardaja 
cult. It was the usurper Jayavarman IV who was able to succeed in 
setting himself up, without the legitimation of the devaraja, against 
the kings of Angkor, whose rule the devardja was supposed to 
protect. Jayavarman’s challenge must have been all the graver 
when, in the interim, he publicly and deliberately caused to be 
consecrated a "rival" state divinity in the TribhuvaneSvara linga 
upon the then-highest temple mountain of Cambodia.!™ To this 
linga’s service he committed his sovereignty in order to constitute 
himself a portion (am$a) of this divinity and thus to possess a 
higher legitimation than the legal kings of Angkor. The idea of 
participating as an amSa of the god in divine lordship (devarajya) 
decisively affected the apotheosis of the ruler in the Angkorian 
kingdom from the time of Jayavarman IV on. Thereby the king 
became a participant in divine lordship, without himself being a 
god. 

A further reason for the decline in significance of the esoteric- 
tantric devardja cult of Siva, as against the cult of the royal lingas 
on central temple mountains, may lie in the growth in the personal 
power of the kings of Angkor. At the center of the royal temple 
cult stood /ingas which sometimes bore the names of the kings who 
endowed them, and which were venerated as abodes of their 
“subtle inner selves." These indeed constituted the essential royal 
cult of Angkor. Even in the late period, when Buddhism was 
already dominant in the Cambodian state cult, the temple moun- 
tains were still at the heart of the "state-sustaining" cult. This is 
what the famous Chinese traveler Chou Ta-kuan reported at the 
end of the thirteenth century about a ritual union of the king with 
a snake princess, the "snake mistress of the country", which lasted 


a O.W. Wolters, 1973 (see footnote 25), p. 30: "Local independence was no longer the 
acceptable objection as it had been in the eighth century. The integrity of the Angkorian 
kingdom was no longer in question.” 


134 From this point of view one could presumably speak of a schism in the devardja cult 
in the sense employed by L.P. Briggs (see note 111 above). 
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through the night. ™ This union took place within the palace 
precincts on a "golden tower”, in Phimeanakas. By contrast, the cult 
potentialities of the calantt pratima of a remote foundation linga, 
consecrated generations before, must have paled into insig- 
nificance. Indeed, the devardja cult was preserved as one of the 
sources of magic power, but we may presume that its significance 
was very markedly diminished in the course of time, and came to 
approximate that of the holy fire (vrah vier) or the holy sword 
(praeh khan) in the state cult of Angkor. 

The fortunate circumstance that the devaraja cult is in its broad 
outline familiar, through the Sdok Kak Thom inscription, we owe 
presumably to the biography of Sadasiva, the last purohita of the 
devardja known to us. Siryavarman I (1002-1050) A.D.) married 
Sadasiva to his sister-in-law, withdrew him from religious functions, 
named him as his royal chaplain (r@japurohita), and invested him 
with one of the highest state of fices (D, 44-45). Under Udayaditya- 
varman II he became the king’s guru and even received the highest 
royal title dhiili jen vrah kamraten an and the name Sri Jayendravar- 
man. In spite of this dizzy career of Sadafsiva there is no mistaking 
that his family had forfeited its monopolistic position as the most 
important priestly family of the kingdom.’ In its stead, the 
Saptadevakula priestly family, connected to Siryavarman I by 
bonds of kinship, advanced further and further into the fore- 
ground under Siryavarman and his successors. The head of this 
family, the famous Sankarapandita, became sacrificial priest (hotar) 
and teacher (guru) of Siryavarman. Under the latter’s successor 
Udayadityavarman he also became the sacrificial priest Gajaka) of 
the "golden /inga" on the Baphuon temple mountain, 37 which 
(similarly to the TribhuvaneSsvara /inga under Jayavarman IV) stood 
right at the center of the state cult under Udayadityavarman. The 
final passing over of the cult in the state sanctuary of the Baphuon 


135 R. Heine-Geidem, 1930 (see footnote 11), pp. 37 ff.; P. Pelliot, 1902, "Mémoires sur 
les coutumes du Cambodge, par Tcheou Ta-kuan", in: BEFEO, II, pp. 144 f. 


136 1 p, Briggs, 1951a (see footnote 6), p. 150; idem, 1952 (see footnote 61), p. 178. 


137 1Lovek inscription, slokas 37-43; R.C. Majumdar, 1953 (see footnote 125), pp. 423 
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seems to have induced Sadasiva, at the peak of his (no longer 
temporal) power, to establish, in the Sdok Kak Thom inscription, a 
lasting monument to the dominant role which his family had 
played right from the beginning in the state cult of Angkor. 
However, it was not through the inscription alone that Sadafiva 
sought to announce the greatness of his family to future gener- 
ations. In the small temple in Bhadraniketana (= Sdok Kak Thom) 
in which the inscription was found, Sadasiva endowed a Brahma 
sculpture for the priest Hiranyadama and a Haribara sculpture 
Jointly for his ancestor Sivakaivalya and the priest Sivasrama, the 
co-founder of the Siva-Asrama that was so important to the 
Sivakaivalya family (C, CXXVII). We must agree with Briggs 
when he describes the temple of Bhadraniketana as a sort of 
"family pantheon" and the inscription as the "swansong" of the 
Sivakaivalya family. 1 ¢ 

In the present state of our knowledge, it seems probable that we 
should see the endowments of Sadasiva as the swansong of the 
devaraja cult as well. After 1052 A.D., the date of the Sdok Kak 
Thom inscription, we hear nothing more of the devardja cult. 
Certainly it was not "abolished" in the twelfth century; but it was 
more and more downgraded to the status of a stage property in the 
royal apparatus of magic power. The fate of the calanti pratima of 
the devaraja, the sometime state palladium of Angkor, may have 
been finally sealed soon after the overthrow of Angkor by the 
Chams (1177 A.D.), when Jayavarman VII came to power and, as 
a convinced Buddhist, had Angkor completely rebuilt. It was no 
longer the old Saivite central temple mountain (vnam kantal) of the 
Bakhen that stood at the midpoint of the new city of Angkor 
Thom, but the Buddhist temple complex of the Bayon. In his 
inscription Jayavarman declared allegorically that the mountain of 
Siva in the Himalayas was uprooted (unmiilita), so that new kings 
had recourse to him, Jayavarman, in order to obtain security. The 
god Brahma had fashioned Jayavarman out of a half each from 
Siva and Visnu, so that the king thereby surpassed Siva in majesty 
and virility. Even more unmistakably, it is said elsewhere that 
Brahma took from the god Siva the power (Sakti) with which he 


138 1p. Briggs, 1951 (sce footnote 6), p. 170. 
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had formerly conquered the Tripura demons and handed it over 
to King Jayavarman. 

Indeed it was not only in Cambodia that the Saivite ideology of 
legitimation had lost its Sakti in the twelfth century. In all the states 
of southern and eastern India as well, Saivism as an ideology of 
state experienced a crisis which was generally connected directly 
or indirectly with the activities of the great Vaisnavite reformer 
Ramanuja. Thus, at the beginning of the twelfth century, King 
Suryavarman II (ca. 1113-50 A.D.) in Cambodia submitted to the 
"allure" of Vaisnavism at the same time as Anantavarman C6da- 
ganga, king of Orissa (ca. 1112-46), in eastern India. Both gave up 
the Saivite state religion of their forefathers and built their 
gigantic new state temples in honour of the god Visnu. So, on 
either side of the Bay of Bengal, huge Vaisnavite temples appeared 
simultaneously - the Jagannatha temple of Puri, in Orissa, and 
Angkor Wat. In Orissa and large parts of India, however, Vaigna- 
vism increasingly succeeded during the following centuries in 
adapting itself to the popular bhakti cults, and thus resolved the 
legitimation crisis in the Hindu realm, whereas Cambodia was no 
longer affected by this mediaeval reform movement in Indian 
Hinduism. 

After the devastating defeat of Angkor in 1177, Jayavarman VII 
inherited a realm in which Siva’s mountain of the gods, the Hindu 
symbol of the temporal dominion of Angkor’s earlier kings, was 
uprooted. Misconstruing the "Indian" signs of the times, he 
adopted the path of the esoteric Mahayana Buddhist LokeSvara 
cult, and saddled the population of his state with a form of royal 
apotheosis that was so far unknown. Having covered his kingdom 
with a network of temples, statues of gods, and hospitals in a 
frenzy of missionary zeal, he expressed his compassion for suffer- 
ing humanity in the moving language of his inscriptions. But his 
words could no longer reach a people afflicted by wars and 


132 Inscriptions of Prasat Chrun, Angkor Thom (K. 281, K. 288), /C, IV, pp. 207-50. 


140 The reason why the night-long ritual union between the snake princess and the king 
upon the Phimeanakas, described by Chou Ta-kuan at the end of the thirteenth century, 
had such a long continuous history may lie in the "pre-Hindu” origin of the snake 
mythology which can be traced back through the Funan empire to the foundation 
legend of Cambodia; see R. Heine-Geldern, 1930 (see footnote 11), pp. 37 f. 
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compulsory labour. The people, exhausted by the burden which the 
Hindu apotheosis of the ruler and its later Buddhist form placed 
upon them, turned to the Ceylonese Theravada Buddhism which 
from the end of the twelfth century began to spread across Burma 
to the rest of mainland Southeast Asia. 
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Postscriptum (1978) 


After the publication of the original German article in 1974, I 
received several encouraging communications from friends and 
colleagues and further suggestions. A very important supplemen- 
tary reference I owe to Dr. Friedhelm Hardy, London, who drew 
my attention to the fact that in South India devardja was also a 
rare but well-known name of Visnu (e.g. of Varadarajapperumal 
in Kanchipuram). It was precisely in the eleventh century, when 
the name devardja was used for the first time in Cambodia in the 
famous Sdok Kak Thom inscription, that Tirukacci Nampi com- 
posed a hymn on Varadaraja under the title of "Devarajastakam". 
Hardy thus fully corroborates J. Filliozat’s arguments pointing out 
that (in the context of the ninth century’s South Indian Saivism) 
"Devaraja, meaning ‘king of gods’, designates Siva himself" and not 
the kings of Cambodia. 

I am very much obliged to the Centre of South East Asian 
Studies of the School of Oriental and African Studies and its 
members for giving me, in February 1977, the opportunity of a 
thorough discussion of the problems of the devardja cult. I am 
particularly grateful to Mrs. J. M. Jacob. As my former teacher in 
Old Khmer she took the trouble to read most thoroughly the 
German version and its English translation. In connection with the 
Khmer text of the Sdok Kak Thom inscription she suggested a few 
slight alterations to its translation and wrote some notes on key 
Khmer expressions (see Appendix). 

Perhaps the two most important key expressions referred to by 
her are man and daiy. I have argued that the transfer of the 
devardja from Roulos to the newly established capital at Angkor 
and the consecration of the "personal" royal /inga on the central 
temple mountain (Bakhen) were two distinct actions by Yasovar- 
man (899-900), which are clearly separated in the Sdok Kak Thom 
inscription (D, 12) by the word man. I translated it with "dann" in 
the sense of "darauf" (then), which indicates a time interval between 
the two actions. Mrs. J. M. Jacob’s interpretation of man, however, 
does not exclude a synchronism. But still there is the fact that the 
consecration (sthapana) of the "holy linga at the centre" (vrah linga 
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dy kantal) is described in a separate sentence (D, 13; see above, 
notes 76 and 80). 

The expression daiy "various(ly)", "different(ly)" is one of the 
most crucial of the Khmer portion of the Sdok Kak Thom inscrip- 
tion. To some extent it depends on its translation in C, 81 whether 
there existed various devarajas, an interpretation which would lead 
again to Coedés’ theory of an identity between the devaraja and 
the various "personal" /ingas on the temple mountains. But it has 
been shown that Coedés in his most famous article on the devaraja 
cult (1952) brought the word daiy in relation with kamraten jagat 
ta raja (= devardja). Therefore he spoke in this article of "les divers 
rois-dieux", whereas in the translation of the relevant portion of the 
Sdok Kak Thom inscription together with P. Dupont, he had 
written in 1943/46: "Le dieu-roi changea de résidence suivant les 
capitales ou le monarque le conduisit". In her note in the Appendix 
Mrs. J. M. Jacob shows it to be highly probable that daiy has to be 
understood as some sort of pluralizer of the capitals (nagara) in 
which the kings variously stayed. Consequently the kamraten jagat 
ta raja should be understood as an "idole unique". 

Finally, a statement of the article needs some correction. I have 
written that "after 1052 A.D., the date of the Sdok Kak Thom 
inscription, we hear nothing more of the devardja cult". However, 
one inscription of the late twelfth century at the Bayon mentions 
the kamraten jagat ta raja. In his article on the devaraja, l. W. 
Mabbett, following G. Coedés, has already mentioned these 
inscriptions which list obviously the various penlpraces which once 
stood in the chambers of the Bayon temple.” G. Coedés concluded 
from this inscription that the devaraja seems to have been relegated 
to a chapel in the outside galleries, although the Bayon itself must 
have been associated with the cult of the king.” It is a pity that I 
had missed this inscription when I wrote the German version of the 
present article in 1973. This inscription, I am sure, verifies beyond 


iG. Coedés, "La date du Bayon. Appendice. Les inscriptions du Bayon", in: BEFEO, 
XXVIII (1928), pp. 81-112 (inscriptions, pp. 104-12). 


2 LW. Mabbett, "Devaraja", p. 209. 


3 G. Coedes, "La date du Bayon", p. 100. 
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doubt the hypothesis that the famous devardja of the Angkor 
period was a single sculpture which was the calantt pratima or 
substitute of the /inga which had been installed by Jayavarman II 
on the Mahendragiri in 802. This is corroborated by the fact that 
the same inscription which mentions the devardja lists also the 
names of other deities whose temples are outside Angkor: e.g. 
kamraten jagat chok gargyar and the kamraten jagat Sambhupura.* 
These names can refer to nothing else but to calanfi pratimas or 
substitutes for the deities of Koh Ker and Sambor which had been 
brought with miscellaneous other sculptures to the Bayon, which 
had become the new state temple of Angkor in the late twelfth 
century. 


OG 


4 Ipid., p. 105, inscription No. 2. 
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Appendix 
Notes on the translation of the Khmer text 


By J. Jacob 


is not really equivalent to an adverb or adverbial phrase 
such as "alors", "damals", "at that time". It needs to be 
understood (though not necessarily translated) as a 
conjunction introducing a subordinate clause, "whereas, 
inasmuch as, in that, which, when". On C, 70 "man 
vrahmana...mok...pi..." may be literally translated as "In- 
that a Brahman...came, it-was-because...". Similarly on D, 
12 "man vrah pada cat... ndm..." may be understood as 
"When His Majesty founded..., he took...". On C, 74 it 
must be translated as "which". 


C, 72. This word may be understood by refernce to 
Modern Khmer meh "so, like that". 


C, 74. In spite of the Modern Khmer meaning "almost", 
in Old and Middle Khmer this word implies plurality, 
often linking a remote plural subject to a following verb. 
Here it gathers up the list of texts, "all of" which the 
Brahman recited. 


C, 78, occurs as a verb "to govern". 


C, 77. "at, (place or time), with reference to, in respect of, 
when, where", Note that on D, 5 n4 Occurs in combina- 
tion with “nau "at, remain". In occurrences where 
"kamraten jagat ta raja" follows, it might be translated "in 
connection with" just as well as by the more precise 


“uupres de", "vor' or "in the presence of". 


C, 81. "various(ly), different(ly)". In this sentence, "daiy" 
seems to need to be construed as follows: "the kamraten 
jagat ta raja stayed variously/in different places according- 
to the cities to-which the lord of the world below, he 
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(particle) took (him) there also". Note that tadaiy on D, 
17 and 25 is the form which means "other". 


nam D, 12. "nam...yok duk". nam “take” usually has a person as 


object. yok "take" usually has a thing as object. "duk" 
means "put in the proper place, put away, keep". 
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